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ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND ITALY. 


HE semi-official papers of France find food for much 
angry comment in that part of the QueEn’s Speech which 
treated of Italian affairs. What business, they ask, has 
Bogland to hint that, if France chooses to keep her troops at 
Rome, Italy will have a good ground to complain? England, 
they say, takes up the cause of Italy on paper, but is not at 


we must acknowledge that there was some ground for the 
friends and dependents of the French Government to complain 
of what appeared to be something like fault-finding with France; 
‘while, on the other hand, we in England are so thoroughly 
ashamed of talking big and then acting shabbily in Continental 
affairs that we regret that we should appear to be once more 
diding into our old mistake. There is something incon- 
sistent in telling the history of what has just taken place 
under the September Convention, as if that Convention were 
purely a matter of concern to France and Italy alone, and 
Ben hinting that France ought not to be too hard on Italy. 
The fault, however, lay in placing these words in the QuEEN’s 
Speech, for the course which the Ministry have adopted towards 
Italy is one that leaves them free from blame. They have, 
in fact, been much more friendly to Italy than might have 
been expected from their antecedents, and they never paid the 
Liberal party a greater compliment than by adopting silently, 
and as a matter of course, the Liberal prepossession in favour 
of Italy against which Mr. Disrarti declaimed so bitterly 
not very long ago. Having been invited by France to 
express some sort of opinion on the recent expedition, 
they have cheerfully aided Italy by rendering her the good 
offices she asked for from them. Lord Srantey, therefore, did 
not go out of his way in saying to the French Government that 
the English public viewed this new occupation of Rome with 
their This does not in itself mean much, for the 
or himself says that he regrets as much as any one that 
he has been obliged to send his troops to Rome. But it may 
be taken as an indication of the position which England 
intends to assume in the discussion of the Roman question. 
The only ground on which England can admit that she has 
anything to do with the Papal Power is, that she sees a 
very serious danger to the European community—and to herself 
more, perhaps, than to some other of the leading Powers—if the 
temporal power is to serve as a perpetual excuse for throwing 
large bodies of French soldiers into the middle of Italy. The 
Papal territory is to France what the Quadrilateral was 
o Austria—a means of intruding into Italian territory, and 
holding Italy in check by the possession of a strong posi- 
tion in her midst. England never thought of fighting 
Austria in order to turn her out of Venetia, and England 
certainly will not fight France in order to keep her out of 
Rome; but whenever a proper occasion arises for her saying 
What she thi she may most properly express regret that 
Italy is thus threatened by neighbours too powerful for her. 
That the despatch of French troops to Rome leads almost 
inevitably to a covert attack on Italy is shown conclusively 
by what is going on now. ‘The Emperor may be very anxious 
recall his troops, but they not only stay on, but continue 
to eupy one town after another, until they are close 
'o the Italian border. This cannot be very pleasing to the 
Italians, and could hardly fail to create a misunderstanding 
With Victor EmmaNveL, were it not that there must be two 
Parties to a quarrel, and that the King of Iraty is determined 
Rot to quarrel with France. 
the debate on the Address, the most various opinions 
Men expressed on the present position of the affairs of Rome. 
ore especially there was a great divergence of view as to 
Sentiments and wishes of the population. According to 
Maguire, the inhabitants of the Roman territory adore 
po and his Government, and like of all things to be 
the rule of priests. Lord HoucnTon takes a more 


all likely to take it up in any more serious way. And 
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moderate line, and thinks that recent events have shown that 
the inhabitants of Rome itself are very fairly satisfied with 
their lot, that the dwellers in the remoter parts of the Pope's 
diminions are not at all keen for annexation to Italy, and that 
the Italians are becoming indifferent to Rome. To all this 
Lord Stan.eY quietly replied that, however fond the Pope's 
subjects might be of him, he was not aware that the Pore would 
be willing to refer to a popular vote the question whether 
the temporal power te continue. What the real dispo- 
sition of the Pope’s subjects may be no one can be sure. 
The Pore and his Government have had their own way in 
the present Papal territories for a great many years, and 
they have sent out of the country all the persons known to be 
most active and energetic. The feeble remnant has naturally 
become depressed, and has suffered so much that it has heart 
for nothing but sticking by the winning side. In the city 
of Rome the population may very likely be anxious that 
the Pore should stay among them, for most of them live 
by foreigners, and the foreigners come to see the arts 
and the magnificence of Catholic Rome. It is clear 
that we cannot take up the Roman question from the 
point of view that there is an enslaved population 
longing to be free of which we ought to make our- 
selves the champions. We doubt very much whether there 
is more genuine disaffection to the Pore in his dominions 
than there is to the Queen of Spain in her dominions. 
Nor, again, is there any use in trying to argue that the Pore 
would be better off if he had only a spiritual power, and 
that the temporal power is a clog and obstruction to his real 
and proper influence. Surely the Pore must be to 
know his own business best, and he and all those who are 
most anxious for his interests concur in thinking that he is 
more independent, and, what is of equal importance, is thought 
to be more independent, because he has a slice of the earth's 
soil as his own, and is treated as a sovereign, and has a 
recognised political existence. A far better ground for our 
interfering, so far as mere argument goes, is that we do not 
in the least believe in him and his religion; and just as he 
and his supporters defend the temporal power in order to pro- 
mote spiritual truth, so we may try to prevent his ruling over 
his present subjects because we wish to put down what we 
believe to be spiritual falsehood. The objection to this mode 
of treating the subject is, that it embarks us on the dangerous 
sea of religious wars, and commits us to the hazardous task of 
having to beat the whole Catholic world, except Italy, in arms. 
We must reject, therefore, every ground of interference 
but one, and must proclaim that if we take notice in Par- 
liament of the Roman question, or attend a Conference 
that is to deal with it, we do so on a purely secular 
ground alone. We do not like to think that France should 
have a Quadrilateral of her own in the heart of Italy. This 
is the line which the Ministry has taken, and it deserves 
credit for having taken it so clearly and decisively, although 
the wording of the Queen’s Speech was injudicious, because 
it is needlessly offensive to France. The French Govern- 
ment appears to be a little sore that England did not pay 
it the compliment of noticing in the formal document the 
proposal for a Conference; but it would have been a fresh 
mistake to have balanced the harsh language about the with- 
drawal of the French troops by a few sweet words on the 
possibility of a Conference. The explanations that must have 
ensued would have speedily taken all value out of the com- 
pliment. So far as words went, nothing that the Emperor 
could have desired to be said in England could have sur- 
what Lord Dersy said when he declared that the 
English Government would have been delighted to accept 
the proposal for a Conference were it only to.show its sense 
of the cordiality and goodwill with which the Emprror has 
always treated England. But it was impossible to go into 
a Conference blindly. It must be shown that the Confer- 


ence is accepted by the Powers principally concerned, and 
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that it has a definite basis for its discussions. The latter 
condition is perfectly reasonable. Unless the Emperor can 
make up his mind to have a policy, it is impossible that other 
people can decide whether his policy is good or bad. He 
must let it be understood what kind of arrangement he 
would be willing to substitute for the September Con- 
vention. If he likes he can keep things as they are, with 
the clerical party gloating over the wonders done by the 
Chassepot, with the Pope defying every effort of France 
to introduce a better system of government, with Italy in 
a fury of suppressed indignation, with Bismark waiting for 
his chance, with England uneasy at the danger with which 
Italy is threatened, and with the democratic party in Europe 
ripening daily and hourly into revolution. This state of 
things, with the favour of the priests to be put on the other 
side, and with the hope that a policy of waiting may lead to 
unexpected good luck, the Emperor can preserve for the 
present, by simply trusting to inaction, and by letting the pro- 
ject of a Conference die away. But if a change is to be made— 
it, as is evidently the case, the Emperor is not satisfied with 
things as they are—he must indicate what the change is that he 
proposes ; and if the change he proposes seems in any way likely 
to lead to good results, then the English Government need not 
be too scrupulous, but may attend the Conference in the hope 
of doing some good, and of upholding the national policy which 
lies in seeking to relieve Italy from the presence of foreign 
troops. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


» ee Ministerial explanations are satislactory so far as they 
show that there was no intention to act independently of 
Parliament, that the Government even now regard the ex- 
pedition as a most unfortunate necessity, and that they abso- 
lutely disclaim all wish to occupy permanently a single acre 
of Abyssinian ground. Whither they were right or not in 
deciding on sending an expedition to Abyssinia, they at any 
rate acted for the best, and have taken the utmost pains to 
secure the efficiency and success of the expedition they 
have sent. Neither Parliament nor any one else can alter 
what has happened. We are in for an Abyssinian ex- 
pedition, be it wise or foolish, costly or cheap, possible 
or impossible. We must go through with it, and do the 
best we can, whether we have to spend three millions or 
thirty, and to lose a thousand or a hundred thousand soldiers. 
What, however, is really important is to ascertain on what 
principles we are supposed to be undertaking this Abyssinian 
expedition. Is it because British subjects are in captivity ; 
or because the representatives of the Queen have been mal- 
treated, and her demands set at nought? Or is it because, 
if we did not go to Abyssinia, our prestige would be di- 
minished? All these reasons appear to have weighed with 
the Ministry, but they deserve to be most attentively con- 
sidered for our guidance in future, difficulties. If Englishmen 
will go to wild countries, are we bound to get them out of the 
scrapes into which they get themselves ? Traders and travellers 
say that we ought to do this; we ought to let it be understood 
that, if the hair of an Englishman’s head is touched, the ven- 
geance of England will be felt in the most remote and secluded 
corner of the earth. In this way commercial men can go 
safely where they like, get ivory very cheap, and scientific 
men can find out watersheds and water-basius, and hunting 
men can shoot the most wonderful animals in the most won- 
derful way. Those who think that this is a good deal for 
England to attempt say that the mere ordinary traveller may 
be left to his fate, but that officials and representatives of the 
Queen ought always to be supported; that we cannot 
overlook insults to our Consuls; and that, if we send an 
Ambassador out, we ought in all cases to see him safe home 

in. To this there is the obvious reply that we ought 
not to send Ambassadors or keep Consuls where we cannot 
protect them, and that we should only hold official relations 
With nations which are either civilized enough to respect our 
envoys, or which we can get at easily, and punish severely if 
our representatives do not receive proper treatment. Lastly, 
it is said that the regl test of whether we ought to undertake 
expeditions like that to Abyssinia is whether our prestige is 
likely to suffer. Prestige, says Sir Henry Raw inson, is the 
basis of power, just as credit is the basis of wealth, and we 
must keep up our prestige atall hazards. This is a plausible, 
but a dangerous,theory. If we are to resent any act in any part 
of the world that some person thinks hurts our prestige, we 
shall be always at war. We cannot be for ever considering 
the remote consequences of our actions, and the impressions 
we produce, or are said to produce, on various barbarous 
nations at the other end of the globe. Our prestige ought 


to rest on the fact that, where we make up our mind 
fight, we do not act on the assumption that we must ° 
merely because hotheaded people think we are bound ih 
so. By undertaking such expeditions as this to Abyssi 
we certainly lower our prestige as much as we raise jt for f 
shows that we are liable to have our forces called awa to 
the most distant and useless enterprises, and that our moi 
may be expended in humbling a savage. The reasons 

for the Abyssinian Expedition show that, even if it js hota 
mistake, it owes its origin to a mistake. To regard it as, 
duty of England to protect English travellers everywhere, js 
to accept a task which the country cannot possibly fulfil, 
regard the expedition as necessary to keep up our prestige 
is to enter on a still more dangerous and doubtful field, for 
it involves the theory that we will undertake to control the 
opinions of every nation that likes to begin calculating hoy 
strong we are. ‘The justification of the expedition whic) 
remains is that we had chosen to take the matter up diplo. 
matically. We had entered into official relations with this 
savage. We had used the Quren’s name to try to wheedls 
him into being good, and we had sent a special envoy to treat 
with him. It would certainly be eating very humble pie to 
put up with outrage and contempt under such circumstances, 
But this only shows what a stupid mess has been made of the 
whole affair, not by the present Ministers, but by their pre. 
decessors. If the Abyssinian Expedition does no other good, let 
us hope that it will teach us never again to commit the errorof 
entering into diplomatic relations with inaccessible savages, 


But there really runs through all the discussions of cases 
like this of Abyssinia the tacit assumption, that however 
magnificent our theories may be as to what we can do and 
ouglit to do, yet practically we shall only act when we think 
we can act with comparative ease and safety. The Mini 
quite adopt this view. They would not have anything to do 
with the Abyssinian Expedition until they had assured them. 
selves that it was a moderately cheap and easy undertakin 
It was because he had not satisfied himself of this that Lord 
Sran.ey rather argued against the expedition when the subject 
was brought before the House of Commons towards the end 
of July. But on the 13th of August the Government, as we 
learn from Lord Dersy, received intelligence from India 
which made them then think the expedition a proper 
one to undertake; on the 1gth of August they resolved on 
undertaking it, and on the 21st of August they announced, 
through the medium of the Queen’s Speech, that it had been 
undertaken, It will be in the highest degree interesting to 
learn what this intelligence from Ludia was that thus suddenly 
decided the policy of the Cabinet. We look in vain for any- 
thing like it in the pages of the vast blne-book that has just 
been published. If there was anything of importance about 
Abyssinia to be learnt from India, we should think it would 
be found in a Minute of the Indian Council, which was sent 
from Simla on August 17, in answer to the question whether 
the expedition was advisable. Whatever could be known ia 
India in time to be sent home by August 13 must have been 
known previously to the Council of the 17th. ‘This Minute 
of the Indian Council seems to us one of the most extra 
ordinary documents ever emanating from an official body. 
If the Members of Council were asked their opinion by 
the Home Government, they were of course quite right 
to give it. But that they should have been asked only shows 
what a curious muddle things get into with our present 
system of Indian administration. ‘The Ministry does not a 
all regard the Abyssinian Expedition from an Indian point of 
view. The question is simply a discussion of probabilities, 
on a statement of facts entirely beyond the knowledge of the 
persons giving these opinions. Let us remember who the 
Members of Council are. ~ ‘The two military members may be 
supposed to be as good judges of the expedition as any other 
competent officers. Sir Joux Lawrence knows much from 
personal experience of dealing with barbarous tribes, but 
the other four members are ordinary civilians, the mo 
eminent of whom are two barristers, sent from England, 
one to take care of Indian law, and the other to take ait 
of Indian finance. ‘These gentlemen were seriously askel 
for their opinion as to how British troops would get aa 
the interior of Africa; and, being asked, they very proper y 
said what they thought, which seems to have been mt 
“bearing in mind the disturbed state of the interior 
“ Africa in which the operations will take place, the sbaornt 
“ strong government, and that the authority of ‘THEoDoB 


“is said to have been greatly broken, we consider a 
“there is every prospect of success.” We must er he 


against the absurdity of asking for an opinion on § 
subject from men so placed, and calling it intelligence fom 
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or investing it with any of the authority or sanction of 
ro sooth Government. Nothing can be more unfair on the 
Indian Council, which thus seems to have thrown a sort of cover 
nd protection over the Abyssinian Expedition. It lowers its 
authority in matters really within its cognizance that it should 
ie asked to give its opinion on matters which are as totally 
removed from its sphere, and as completely beyond its know- 
ledge, a8 if it had been asked whether GariBaLp1 would have 
heen likely to succeed against the Pontifical troops unsup- 
ported by the French. 
The two military members of Council, however, have not 
only the of but their 
ns at length in separate memoranda; an ese memo- 
onda must certainly be ranked among the best intelligence 
from India, for all intelligence from India must necessarily 
have been nothing more than expressions of opinion. When 
weread what Sir Henry Duranp and Sir WILLIAM MANSFIELD 
have to say in detail, we begin to understand what they meant 
concurring with their non-professional friends in stating 
that “there is every prospect of success.” Their views are 
certainly not encouraging. Sir Henry Duranp points out 
that this expedition is a very different thing from the Persian 
Expedition, where we only tried to strike a blow on the 
corst. We have to go inland. Now Sir Hexry Duranp, 
«with a painful sense of the want of all data on which to pro- 
« eeed,” could not believe that it would be a matter of insur- 
mountable difficulty to “push a well and suitably-equipped 
«force into Abyssinia.” But the difliculty would be what to 
do next. A temporary occupation of the country will pro- 
bably prove inevitable, and that, again, will entail the necessity 
of endeavouring to restore order in the vicinity of the position 
occupied by the troops, and on the line of communication with 
“ The fact is,” he says little later “it may 
“out easier to get into and occupy the country than 
“to leave it at the moment we desire.” Now this is 
He means tat be thinks $e shall i 
success. e means e thinks we shall succeed i 
we will but go on fighting, and finding money and men until 
we have secured a safe and creditable retreat. Sir WILLIAM 
MansFiELD takes exactly the same view. He says most dis- 
tinctly—and we hope his words will be duly weighed by the 
country—that “we cannot return from such an expedition 
“without loss of political honour, and perhaps of military 
“reputation, if, after exacting reparation from King Tueo- 
“porus, we should leave the country in a state of seething 
“anarchy.” The danger is that we shall have an Abyssinian 
Algeria on our hands, however sincerely we desire to ph away. 
‘The history of the French in Mexico ought to be a warning to 
us. The hardest thing for an invading army to do isto retreat, 
and, if the captives are not released at once, we must stay in 
Abyssinia to insist on their release, or to punish those who 
if are killed. There is, as we have 
no helping this. e must go on now at all hazards ; 
but we cannot think that, so far as we yet know, the Govern- 
pi had any reason to think the expedition a light and easy 
er,as the opinions of the only Indian authorities who 
were competent by epee and who were free from the natural 
Prepossessions of Bombay in favour of an expedition which 
it Was to organize, were full of warning, and pointed out in 
the strongest manner how costly, laborious, and protracted the 
undertaking would probably be, although of course, if England 
vas out such an undertaking, it had “every 
Prospect of success.’ 


PRUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


TZ King of Prussia’s Speech to the first Parliament of 
the enlarged Prussian Kingdom is dignified and practical, 

but not especially interesting to foreigners. The occasion is, 
respects, unprecedented, although the successive 
tions of England with Scotland and with Ireland bear a 
aan analogy to the incorporation of the Baltic provinces, 
Hanover and of Nassau, into Prussia. The admission of 
Tepresentatives of the Kina’s new dominions was a necessary 
Consequence of Annexation, but the state of affairs is compli- 
po: by the existence of an outer ring of dependent or allied 
‘mitories. A Federal Assembly elected by universal suffrage 
> anticipated the Prussian Parliament in the exercise 
‘ome of its functions; nor is it easy to distinguish the 
ia ere of North German and of Prussian legis- 
oan - e Budget itself, on which Parliamentary power 
tibuiea ns has been more or less arbitrarily dis- 
the State and Federal Parliaments, so that 
meadinere’ can absolutely control either the revenue or the 
~ In less prosperous times, which would pro- 


be expected to arise between the Prussian deputies and 
the Ministers of the Crown. None of the constitutional 
questions which were agitated before the war have been 
settled by compromise or by the final triumph of either 
disputant, although it may perhaps be found that the pre- 
rogative has been strengthened by the establishment of a 
Federal military organization. If the present system of double 
government is maintained, a hard-pressed Minister will always 
be inclined to appeal from a troublesome House of Deputies 
to an Assembly chosen by a larger constituency for a more 
extensive district. Both the Danish Constitution, as it existed 
before the loss of Schleswig and Holstein, and the abortive 
experiment of ScuMeRLING in Austria, involved some of the 
anomalies which are likely to perplex Prussian politicians ; 
but forms are always manageable when they are inspired 
by a definite purpose, and for the present the Prussians 
are content to postpone all other considerations to the 
accomplishment of national unity. If there had been 
any hesitation in adopting Count Busmark’s policy, the 
indiscreet attempt of France upon Luxemburg, and the 
events which followed, sufficiently proved the advan- 
tage of the direct and indirect extension of the Prussian 
monarchy. The awkward contrivance of two almost co- 
ordinate Parliaments is evidently provisional; and the prospect 
of a third representative body is, for the same reason, not in- 
tolerable. Berlin, which has already within a year witnessed 
three Sessions of three different Parliaments, will probably 
in a few months receive the deputies of the South German 
States assembled to represent the Customs’ League. Prudent 
statesmen are perhaps justified in encouraging the habit of 
common German deliberation, in anticipation of the time 
when a formal union may express a result already attained in 
substance. The intermediate period will not be tavourable to 
the extension of liberty, or to the assertion of constitutional 
rights. It was only when the Reformation had been com- 
pleted, and the designs of Spain against England baffled, that 
the Parliament was at leisure to engage in a contest with the 
Crown. 

The measures which are to be submitted to the Prussian 
Parliament relate almost exclusively to the administration of 
the new provinces. Without descending to the use of rhetorical 
phrases, the Kine briefly expresses his own regard for his 
new subjects, and his confidence in their loyalty to Prussia. 
The local institutions are as far as possible to be preserved, 
and the authority of provincial corporations is to be extended. 
The Kine congratulates the Parliament on the state of the 
finances, which are sufficient to meet both usual and extra- 
ordinary outlay; but at the same time he intimates that. 
additional grants will be required to maintain the dignity of 
the Crown under the altered circumstances which have arisen. 
If the taxation of the annexed provinces is assimilated to the 
fiscal system of Prussia, it might seem that the natural increase 
of resources would be sufficient to meet the additional ex- 
penditure; but a part of the revenues of Nassau, of Hesse, 
and of Hanover must be applied to form a provision for the 
dethroned sovereigns, and it would not be reasonable that 
the income of the Prussian Crown domains should be applied 
to the benefit of the new acquisitions. The reputation 
of the Prussian Government for frugal administration is so 
high that the liberality of Parliament will not be checked 
by suspicions of extravagance on the part of the Court or 
ot the Government. The financial differences between the 
Crown and the Prussian House of Deputies have always turned 
on the right to control the military expenditure, and since 
the war the dispute has been left in abeyance. If the Kine 
asks for additional taxes, or for authority to raise loans, the 
Deputies will attach their own terms to the concession; but 
all parties will be inchned to adjourn conflicts of principle, 
and the North German Parliament has already provided for 
the wants of the Federal army. If any conflict were to arise 
between the Government and the Opposition, the Liberal party 
would perhaps scarcely welcome the alliance of Hanoverian 
malcontents who object, not to the extension of the prerogative, 
but to the loss of local independence. The complete union of 
the new territories with the kingdom is more urgent than the 
limitation of the power of the Crown, and the measures pro- 
posed by the Government appear to be well adapted to their 
objects. 

The paragraphs of the Speech which relate to foreign affairs 
are few and concise. The King of Prussia congratulates the 
Parliament, in the same sentence, on the security derived 
from the establishment of the North German Confederation, 
and on the community of interests and the effective protec- 
tion of national existence which have been attained in con- 
junction with “ our fellow-countrymen” of the South German. 


be also-less harmonious, constant bickerings might 
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the Speech adds, in defence of his own policy, that the treaties 
with the South have lately received additional importance 
from the display of the national spirit in the discussions of the 
South German Parliaments. When Wurtemberg was hesi- 
tating to confirm the treaty of alliance, and when the Bava- 
rian House of Lords rejected the Bill for the Customs’ Union, 
Count Bismark was exposed to some popular censure for 
his backwardness in the encouragement of Southern aspira- 
tions for admission into the Confederacy. By holding in his 
hand the power of exclusion from the Customs’ League 
he secured, as he well knew, the adhesion of the Southern 
Parliaments to the military treaties; and he is now justified 
in boasting that the whole of Germany outside the Aus- 
trian provinces is united for the defence of its national 
existence, An answer to French menaces is no longer neces- 
sary, for the most pugnacious journalists have for two or 
three months ceased to threaten Prussia with the awful con- 
sequences of crossing the Main, in violation of the arrange- 
ments of Prague. If the King of Prussia has time or 
inclination to read political pamphlets, he may have been 
amused by the pompous recognition of unavoidable facts 
which forms the substance of a late Parisian manifesto. The 
author of Napoleon III. and Europe in 1867 arrives, in 
many stilted words, at the sound conclusion that, although 
nothing is impossible to a French army, Germany has a right 
to achieve internal unity, and that it is not the duty or 
the interest of France to interfere with the process. Of 
course it is explained that the reasons for neutrality are 
purely moral, inasmuch as France is the representative of 
liberalism and democracy. ‘The strong man armed is 
allowed to keep his house in peace, not because it might 
be dangerous to attempt an ejectment, but because an 
aggressor “ would be false to his democratic and liberal mis- 
“sion.” If it pleases the writers and readers of an ingenious 
nation to envelop a small quantity of common sense in an 
enormous package of bombast, an answer in the same style 
would not be fitting when a great Sovereign is addressing 
his Parliament. Count Bismark has more than once carried 
political repartee as far as is consistent with diplomatic pro- 
priety. His publication of the South German treaties in 
answer to the statement that Germany was split in three, and 
the Circular in which he congratulated the French and Aus- 
trian Emperors on their abstinence from political conversation 
at Salzburg, while they were undoubtedly humorous, bordered 
perhaps on indiscretion. The Kine is now enabled in perfect 
seriousness to anticipate the continuance of peace; and among 
dangers which are past, he only refers to the recent collision 
between France and Italy, “ both most amicably connected 
“with us.” The Emperor of tse Frencu confirms, in simple 
and dignified language contrasting strongly with the fustian 
of his pamphleteers, the peaceful assurances of the King of 
Prussia; nor does it appear that the Italian question pro- 
duces any conflict of policy between France and Germany. 
The Kiye, who counts among his subjects a large Catholic 
population, entertains a due regard for the Holy See; but it 
will tax the acuteness of Cardinal ANTONELLI to discover how 
the Prussian Government intends to reconcile its “care for 
“ the dignity and independence of the Head of the Catholic 
“ Church” with “ the duties which increase for Prussia in con- 
“ sequence of political interests and the international relations of 
“ Germany.” There is no use in anticipating a difficulty before 
it has arisen, and purely conventional phrases form the nearest 
approximation to the ideal perfection of silence. 


THE EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 


_— Emperor’s Speech was eminently pacific. It was in- 
tended to soothe, to reassure, and to satisfy. Everything 
was painted in its brighest colours, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment was shown only on its most favourable side. There 
certainly had been apprehensions of war, but these apprehen- 
sions were totally unfounded. France has no objection what- 
ever to Germany making whatever arrangement for the 
management of her own affairs she may please. It was 
indeed hard for the Emperor to be so misunderstood in 
the very year when he had got up such a very big Exhibition 
—the sign and pledge of concord, as all persons who admire 
Bxhibitions call them in spite of all experience. The Roman 
Expedition was really a great kindness and blessing to Italy, 
and was imposed on the Emperor by the terms of a treaty 
which left him no option. All the great Powers are of one 
mind as to the Eust, und heartily desire to maintain the 
Ottoman Empire. It is true that there is some suffering in 
France, but it must be left to Free Trade to remedy the evil. 
‘There was not # hint of a loan, and the Emperor even sug- 


gested that the burden of taxation might soon be lightened. 


Even the reorganization of the army, which was to be carried 
out in a way to please everybody as far as possible, yas 
only intended to make France more pacific, becarse th. 
more complete is her military and naval strength, the 
less she will be inclined to go to war. Thus, at peace 
with all the world, and becoming daily more pledged j 
peace as the Chassepot rifles are more widely distribute 
through her armies, France is at leisure to attend to her 
own internal improvements. More especially she can devotg 
herself to two great objects—the construction of coup 
roads, and the enlargement of that measure of public ]j 
which is accorded her under the present Imperial system, 
From first to last everything was said that could make the 
Ewreror stand well with Europe and with France, and tha 
could inspire the conviction that he has a decided poli 
and is sure of his own position. In spite of all that ha 
been whispered against him, he is resolved not to be forced 
into a war with Germany; he is still the friend of Italy, 
and the champion of her unity and independence; he js 
still a firm believer in Free Trade, and can never conside 
he has done his work until he has crowned the edifice, 
There is no part of his assertions that can be directly gain. 
said, and in some passages of his Speech he had evideutly 
taken great pains to be conciliatory. More especially, in 
speaking of Italy, he spoke so as to wound the feelings of 
Italians as little as possible, and so as to avoid as much as 
possible all appearance of mixing himself up with the clerical 
party and its triumphs. It was a very well-contrived Speech, 
and seemed to place the speaker in a very amiable and plea- 
sant light, and all those who can at the present crisis be 
cheered by a Speech from the Emperor were as likely to be 
cheered by it as by anything he could have said. 

But it wanted one element altogether—that of force. It 
was gentle and conciliatory, but it was tame. It left the im- 
pression that its author was not dominating events, but only 
seeing how events would go. It was a Speech the main object 
of which was to gain time. It really left everything as uncer- 
tain as it was betore. Can any one who reads it be sure that 
the Emperor does not meun to go to war with Prussia when 
his army is larger and better armed; that he dares to accept 
any real and practicable solution of the Roman question ; that 
he honestly thinks his system can last if France is made more 
free? The part about Prussia and the Exhibition was meant 
to reassure the commercial world and the Bourse, but the part 
about the necessity for an increase of the military strength of 
France was meant to please the army, and to satisfy those 
who have an uneasy feeling that, ever since the disastrous 
Mexican expedition was planned, France has been going down 
in the world. No part of this pacific Speech appears to have 
been so heartily cheered as that in which the Emperor assured 
his Chambers that he was getting ready to fight with a greater 
certainty of success. The Roman question is as mucli in 
darkness as it ever was. ‘The Emperor had nothing to say 
except that something must be done about Rome and Italy, 
and that he had asked a great number of people what they 
thought ought to be done. The proposal for a Conference 
furnished matter for the Speech, and the Speech seemed to 
give some sort of additional importance to the proposal fora 
Conference. But this going round and round in a circle 
betrays the mind of a man who feels himself smaller, not 
greater, than the circumstances in which he is placed. This 
mode of gaining time must soon come to an end. The Ewpegor 
must either promulgate some basis for the Conference, or he 
must own that he proposed a Conference without having auy 
basis to suggest. If he chooses the latter course, and lets the 
proposal of a Conference die quietly away, his Speech will 
seem a very poor thing to look back on. It will be confessed 
that he really had nothing to say on the Roman question, 
except that ifall the European Powers would meet, and kindly 
give him some vague general hints, he should be truly obliged 
to them. ‘This is a very humble position for him to occupy: 
We may perhaps be glad that he should not always be able to 
dictate to Europe, and that the days are over when his will 
seemed to shape the course of history. But at any rate itis 
a signal fact in his career, that at such a crisis he should have 
uttered a Speech which makes his altered position evident, and 
reduces him to the level of the ordinary feeble ruler waiting 
upon Providence. At home he may wish France 0 
be more free, and he may possibly think that the time 1s come 
when more of freedom may be safely granted. But ts 
also quite possible that he may be as uncertain and hesitating 
about French liberty as about Rome, and that he bas » 
notion of putting it out of his power to restrain liberty a 
as to extend it. It is very diflicult to believe that he cam 
sincere in. giving it to be understood that, in his opie 
public meetings and public speaking and writing ca? 
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in Paris with less danger to his Government now than 

lier portion of his reign. Who can possibly believe 

“4 is tranquil just now ; the opposi- 
tion to his Government would not now meet with popular 
? Read by the light of current events, his Speech 

seems not 80 much the exposition of a policy as the utterance 
of a man who hopes that, if he chooses his words very care- 
fally, he may prolong the period during which it may still be 

‘ble for him to decide what his policy shall be. 

Nothing, we think, can be further from the truth than the 
telief which the Extreror evidently tried to inspire, that things 
aregoing on easily and smoothly with him, that he knows ex- 
actly how to manage France and Europe, and that his Govern- 
ment has every day a more assured hold over the affections 
and respect of his people. Never, since Solferino put him in 
a commanding position at home and abroad, has he had greater 

and difficulties to face than he has now. He has 
created the general impression that he has mismanaged things 
dreadfully ; and now that irritation has once begun, the old 
gore of the Mexican Expedition has been re-opened, and the 
public is being constantly reminded of it by fresh exposures 
of the jobs and scandals that disgraced it. The army feels 
ashamed of its position; and French soldiers have too much 

ide and too much generosity to look on the destruction of a 
few.Garibaldians, or the threats of force employed towards a 
minor country like Italy, as any compensation for having 
had, as they think, to recoil before the conquerors of Sadowa. 
The large cities are notoriously in a state of alarming dis- 
content, as is shown by the vast bodies of troops kept in 
readiness to act, and by the constant arrests that are going 
om. ‘The press is extraordinarily free in France just 
now, and the Government is attacked with much bitter- 
ness and in the plainest language. It is possible that the 
liberty thus accorded may be a sign of strength; but it is 
also possible that another explanation, freely suggested by the 
adversaries of the Government, may be the true one, and that 
the Eureror shrinks from interfering with a burst of thought 
and an assertion of independence too general and too power- 
fultobe put down by anything short of a new Reign of 
Terror. ‘Ihe Eurrror referred in his Speech to the tour he 
had made through Northern and Eastern France, and to the 
hearty reception which he and the Empress everywhere met 
with. That this welcome was genuine, and was not merely 

got up by the police, which can always get up sham 
welcomes, almost exactly like real ones, is not improbable ; 
but, in the first place, things have altered very much in 
the last two months, and secondly, the villages and small 
towns of the provinces are more favourable to the Emperor 
than Paris and the larger cities. People think more slowly 
in country places; and having once accepted the Emperor, 
they are not inclined to throw him over, and consider a 
visit from him a greater honour than Parisians can do who 
see him so often. But the chief causes of his popularity in 
the provinces are the conviction that he has really done much 
for the remote parts of the country, and has concerned himself 
in promoting the prosperity of all parts of France; and, further, 
the support which is at present given him by the priests. He 
evidently thinks that he cannot afford to do without this 
support. He must have the provinces with him if he is losing 
tis hold on the large towns, and this is probably the true 
explanation of this second occupation of Rome. He was 
alraid of the priests at the provincial elections, and, true to 
his constant policy, he is determined at all costs to have the 
amy and the peasantry with him. One of the most serious 
and alarming facts in Europe at the present moment is the open 
wat which threatens at every moment to break out between 
the clerical party and the democracy. The clerical party 
s the rising, the successful, the aggressive, the dominating 
party at present; but the democratic party, if it could 
but once get the chance of acting and combining, has a 
vigour and energy which make it formidable. We think the 


Ewrenor has managed to trim pretty evenly between these 


two parties, and his Speech shows that his first desire is to be 
able to continue as an arbiter between them, friendly to each, 
but superior to both. In spite of all his wishes to be neutral, 

may, however, be forced to choose between them; and, if 
%, which side will he choose? No one can answer this ques- 
won confidently, but his past history shows that, as a general 
Minciple, he thinks it salér to use the priests against demo- 
ctacy than to give democracy a license that might easily 
‘weep him and his dynasty away 


THE CLERKENWELL DEPUTATION, 
E live in strange times, and the rapidity with which 
hee events move is in harmony with the extraordinary 
ter which they wear. We have hardly passed two- 


thirds of the century which saw the aristocratic Govern- 
ment of England, from a population not much more than 
one-half of its present numbers, raise “grces capable of meeting 
the vastest and best-equipped armaments of modern Europe 
in every part of the world, and, while it was thus engaged, 
keep down with a strong hand the tumultuous disaffection 
which from time to time raged in our great towns. The 
nation for twenty years was putting a severe strain on its 
patience and resources. Its temper and courage were keenly 
tried, but it came out from the desperate and protracted trial 
victorious over foreign foes and domestic sedition. Many 
harsh things, and perhaps some cruel things, were done in 
those days, but at all events the authority of Government was 
maintained. Men were not left to the delusion that every 
member of the State was at liberty to measure his own 
obedience to its laws and his subordination to its autho- 
rities by the approbation of his judgment, or the coinci- 
dence of his personal prepossessions with his legal obligations. 
Whatever might be the rigours of the system enforced by 
Percevat, and they had the good 
effect of making a reign of anarchy impossible. Though 
we are separated from the epoch of those statesmen by a 
period less than the average lifetime of man, we are sepa- 
rated from it by a chasm of change which is equivalent to 
centuries of time. All the old feeling of respect for authority 
seems to have gone out of the popular mind. It is already an 
effete and worn-out superstition. To any one who doubts this 
we commend for contemplation the irruption of the rowdy 
delegates into the office of the Home Secretary last Monday. 
The incident reads like a chapter from a wild fiction which 
pretends to describe the prospective relations of the populace 
to the Ministers of the Crown after some great and radical 
revolution. Ata mass meeting of the enlightened politicians 
who inhabit the lanes of Clerkenwell, a genial sympathy 
with the instruments of sedition prompted a petition to the 
Crown in favour of the convicted felons who murdered 
Brett. In this there was nothing extraordinary. To the 
denizens of Clerkenwell, judging by the proceedings at its 
Police Court, we can easily believe that any agent of the law 
is an obnoxious animal, to be disposed of as wolves were 
in former centuries. Next in merit to putting a constable 
out of the way, is the act of releasing or rewarding those 
who have so distinguished themselves. But the merit is 
considerably enhanced if the act of murdering a constable 
has been combined with connivance at treason. Every- 
thing that was done by the Manchester convicts was of a 
character to engage the sympathies of the patriots of Clerken- 
well. Accordingly, they selected Sunday morning for their 
meeting, prepared their address, and wrote to the Howe 
Secretary to fix an audience with him. 


Mr. Harpy had the precedent of Mr. Watpote in his mind’s 
eye, and, either not feeling a disposition to be treated to 
Clerkenwell eloquence, or fearing his inability to control his 
lachrymatory glands, wisely declined the honour of the pro- 
posed interview. Doubtless, in his innocence, he thought that 
an intimation of his refusal would answer all the exigencies 
of the case. Infatuated man! Little did he guess of what 
stuff the men who rule the democracy of Clerkenwell are 
composed, if he supposed that a denial by a Secretary of State 
would blunt their patriotic purpose. Mr. Harpy might refuse 
to receive them, but, for all that, to Mr. Harpy they would 
go. So a deputation of seventy or eighty men—“ working- 
“ men,” of course—proceeded to the Home Ofiice, and startled 
the messengers of the department by their unexpected appear- 
ance. Though denied admission to the room of the Home 
Secretary, they made their way into the next room by dint 
of superior force. When once inside, they proceeded as might 
have been expected. A Mr. Fintan addressed his companions, 
and told them that they had no political sympathies with 
Fenianism, but that they were resolved that four political 
prisoners should not be handed over to Catcrart. It is needless 
to say that the Clerkenwell delegates cheered the proposition 
that to murder a policeman in the execution of his duty is a 
mere political offence, and worthy of respectful commiseration. 
When they had gone so far, they were prepared to repeat and 
applaud any amount of nonsense, provided it was strong enough. 
And in this respect their leaders did not disappoint them. 
Heaven and earth were to be moved to denounce Mr. Harpy ; 
and Ireland and America were to be invoked to rise aguinst 
England. This was the key-note to which the intelligent 
patriots most Accordingly it was 
repeated at due intervals. in England any one was found 
bold enough to carry out the sentence of an English Court 
upon men who had violated the laws of England, then the aid 
of a foreign country was to be called in to chastise the inso- 
lence of those who discharged a solemn duty. Such was the 
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doctrine which was preached by Citizen Fintan to his brother 
citizens, not on Clerkenwell Green, but in the very pene- 
tralia of the office of the Secretary of State. And the man 
who uttered all this stuff was not given in charge to the 
police. Talk of liberty after this! Asif to make the triumph 
of the seditionists more complete, an unfortunate clerk or 
messenger was occasionally sent into the room to remonstrate 
against the intrusion of this motley band, but he no sooner 
entered than he was peremptorily ordered out by some Citizen 
Delegate as the “ servile minion of an odious Government.” 
It will be seen, then, that the reign of License has already 
begun, and begun with a flourish worthy of the Jacobin Club. 
Middle-aged and respectable persons will be startled at the 
audacity of the authors of this proceeding; but a little re- 
flection will show that it is logically consistent with their 
previous demeanour. When the roughs of London asserted 
and maintained their right to the possession of the Parks 
against the ineffectual veto of the weeping Watrote and with 
the sly connivance of the unreproaching GuapsTong, they 
established a precedent for taking possession of every public 
office in Downing Street. A rigi fogic will now not only 
encourage but compel them to invade the penetralia of Lord 
Srantey or his successor whenever the foreign policy of the 
Queen’s Government displeases the critical judgment of 
Clerkenwell and Whitechapel. Nor will they stop there. 
Already they have thought proper, in utter contempt of the 
Constitution, to threaten an invasion of Windsor Castle, and 
to insult Her Masesty in person. The seditious rabble of 
Clerkenwell have, however, only a remote and indirect relation 
to the members of the Executive Government or to the Crown. 
Their relation to members of Parliament is more direct and 
immediate. Acting on their own precedent, and in accordance 
with their own principle, they will naturally feel themselves 
justified in watching the debates of the people’s representa- 
tives, and exercising a salutary jurisdiction over their errors 
or backslidings, The lobbies will be assaulted, the galleries 
will be taken by storm, and they whom the people have sent 
to Parliament will vote and speak under the eyes and orders 
of their only legitimate masters. When an obnoxious vote 
is given, the wayward member will be reminded of his de- 
fault by the groans or clamours of his indignant constituents ; 
while a popular speech will be rewarded by the loud applause 
of hg approving gallery. 
o people who complain of this as exaggeration we reply b 

olla ae is there in the future which we have cketohed 
more extraordinary and improbable than what we have our- 
selves seen within the last two years? Twenty years ago it 
‘was impossible for a working-man with a load, or for a beggar, 
to walk into the park. Now the beggars and loafers of the 
metropolis disport themselves in the parks at discretion; and 
the mob say that the parks are their own property. Twenty 
years ago all London armed itself to defend the sanctity of 
Parliament from a Chartist aggression. All last Session a well- 
known law was defied by the nightly assemblage of a mob 
within half a mile of the Houses of Parliament. _All this is 
strange and perplexing to persons who remember the severity 
with which lawiess gatherings were put down in this countty 
half a century ago. It is stranger in the eyes of foreigners, 
by whom an overt assault upon the office of a Minister of 
State is viewed either as flat blasphemy or the first sign of a 
Tipe revolution. Not only does it astonish the well-policed 
Frenchmen or Germans, to whom an actual Government is a 
sacred thing, but Americans, who are generally supposed to 
have no Government at all. Such a demonstration as that of 
the Clerkenwell sympathizers would have been impossible or 
suicidal at Washington. Something like it was attempted by 
the Irish rowdies at New York during the civil war, but 
they learned a lesson then which will effectually prevent them 
from a repetition of similar amusements. In no country, ex- 
cept in England, could such a demonstration have been made 
with impunity. 

And why is this? The causes are not far to seek. We 
have in the lowest depths of English society a numerous class, 
rude, rough, and strong, and possessing the audacity which 
comes from a consciousness of numbers and strength. It is 
not wholly crimina!, but it receives occasional accessions from 
the criminal class. It is composed partly of professed crimi- 
nals, partly of mendicants, partly of unemployed loafers, 
and partly of men more or less irregularly employed. It 
descends, in a great degree, from the English Jacquerie. 
Many of its members are the successors of those “ lewd 
“and sturdy beggars ” against whom vagrant-laws and poor- 
laws have been, for three centuries, made in vain. It 
has grown with the growth and the wealth of the country; it 

“has been a drag on the one, and a drain on the other. It has 


been pampered with the overflowings of an opulence which it 


has done little to create or to increase, and which it 
with a sort of sullen envy. Growing up in the shadow 
great cities, it long escaped the observation which its ¢ 
pected development at last attracted. Then, when it 
likely to become formidable, its terrors were curtailed 
destroyed by the concurrent instrumentality of gas and polioe 
For many years these creations of modern civilization were 
deemed sufficient for the repression of crime, violence, and 
menace. For many years drilled policemen, and broad ang 
lighted streets, cowed the class which had waxed stro, 
bold in the age of dark and narrow alleys, of gloomy and 
labyrinthine courts, At length we have awakened from our 
leasant security to the recognition of an old and revived evil, 
The Huns and Arabs of our by-lanes are again raising their 
heads in defiance of oxen | and law. The worst of them 
attract our notice by a brutality of violence which shows the 
presence of a foreign spirit and foreign arms. Native law. 
lessness is recruited 5 Tce from the dregs of French 
or Italian outlaws and Hiberno-American adventurers, It jg 
to these elements that we owe the frequent use of the once 
unknown pistol, and an indifference to bloodshed which 
once foreign to our race. The class of which we are inp 
does not habitually concern itself with politics; but when it 
does, it attaches itself to the most ardent professors of the most 
extreme creed. If it could explain its own creed in articn. 
late sounds, it would profess the doctrine of the Red Repub- 
licans. Itself not habitually ferocious or sanguinary, in times 
of political passion it gives its support and strength to the 
most fierce and sanguinary factions. What this combination 
of rabid sedition-mongers and sullen rowdies can effect is 
shown by the triumph of Beates and the humiliation of the 
QvuEEN’s Ministers. 

This evil of a violent class is formidable enough. But there 
is one still more formidable. That is the nervousness of 
those whose all depends on the observance of law and order. 
While one class has grown more reckless and audacious, the 
other classes have become more timid and inert; while the 
one is becoming more turbulent and careless of life, the 
others are becoming more tender, tranquil, and careful of 
life. There was a time, and that not so long when 
a gentleman would think it his duty to go to the tal 
ance of a constable, or any other man, pressed by an over- 
powering multitude. Now, most well-to-do folks, when 
they see a policeman hustled by a brutal mob, or a woman 
assaulted by a pack of suburban savages, discreetly pass over 
to the other side. In 1848 the Government could safely 
count on the faithful devotion of the London middle-classes 
to the cause of order. Could they count on it now, when 
authority has abdicated both its rights and its duties? To 
restore the confidence of the middle-class in themselves, the 
Government must show itself strong and bold. It ha 
paltered too long with lawless audacity and braggart menace. 
That evening of July which saw two troops of house 
hold cavalry trot from one end of Hyde Park to the 
other, and then back again, in the face of a jeering mob, 
and by the débris of shattered palisades, saw also the destruc 
tion of that awe and reverence which had hitherto been 
better than the strongest gendarmerie. Men felt at once that 
the Government was cowed; and when the Government of 
a country is cowed, of what use is the courage or loyalty of 
individual subjects? For our own part, we say that few 
political phenomena are more disheartening than the exhibi- 
tion of force, vigour, and violence on the part of the multi- 
tude, when the nominal ralers of the country have nothing to 
pit against these but adroit “‘ management” and temporizing 
“ tact.” 


ITALY. 

HE Italian crisis is passing away without any recrimina- 
T tions of a violent Giasaster Senmesn the French and 
Italian Governments. Notwithstanding the temptations 
speak out, both parties to the dispute are tolerably silent. It 
is possible that such reticence may be accounted for by 
consciousness on the part of both that the negotiations betwee 
France and Italy during the recent Ministry of M. Ramm 
have been mutually compromising. There is no reason 
suppose that Napoteon during the course of a 
intrigue, is ever anything except taciturn and cautious. | &! 
hears, he sees, he says little, and then at last he acts. 

M. Rarrazzi persists in his intention to revenge himself ups 
the Cabinet of the Tuileries for the fall that they unexpected 
gave him, he will doubtless be able to furnish explam 
tions of some interest about his Imperial ally’s diploath 
The Ministerial changes in France, which were postponed ¢ 

there was no longer any risk of their weakening the press? 
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the Emperor’s policy, show that there were those in the 
counsels the sudden expedition from 
was a subject of mortification or surprise. The son- 
law of the King of Iraxy is one of the French princes of 
the blood, and a member of the Emperor’s most confidential 
When we consider, moreover, who M. Ratrazzz is, 
to whom he had but recently succeeded, one can scarcely 
doubt that there has been a good deal of by-play between the two 
Courts which it is desired for the present to forget. Count Bis- 
yank intimated as much in language sufficiently plain and clear. 
The Prussian conduct to Italy through the Italian panic has 
been equivalent to a courteous reproach for having thrown 
overboard the friendship of Prussia to embark in a fruitless 
French intrigue. And we presume that, as long as the 
question is kept alive to suit the internal exigencies of 
the French Empire, it will always entail on the several parties 
to the dispute a mass of diplomatic mystification. Priests 
have to be conciliated, revolutionists anticipated, European 
alliances consulted; now one string is to be pulled and now 
another, till, at the end of all, the illustrious negotiators find 
themselves floundering in a sea of deception and conspiracy. 
One of the strangest things in the last two months has been 
the tone adopted this week by the Italian journals about 
the French Emreror’s Speech. ‘The oration was warily and 
udently arranged s0 as not to raise up unnecessary 
dificulties in the way of the meeting of a Congress. Critics 
in every country have noticed with interest the fact that there 
isnot, from the beginning to the end, a line about preserving 
the temporal power of the Por. And the Italian papers are 
relieved, after weeks of desperation, at being able to fix on this 
litle blue opening in their very gray The thankfulness 
they display to Naroteon III. because he has not made his dis- 
course more terrible and biting is the last proof and symptom 
of Italian humiliation. Used with respect to the chastenings of 
Heaven, such language might be pious and appropriate; but 
for Italy, at the present conjuncture, to be overwhelmed with 
admiration of the Emprror’s “ delicacy and tact” is a pheno- 
menon that could not have been foreseen. As the bitterness 
of the popular feeling against the French is not denied even by 
French correspondents trom Italy, there can be but one inter- 
pretation of this new Frag of Italian complaisance. The 
Iulians have made up their minds that there is something to 
be gained by avoiding a rupture. What it is that they are 
after only diplomatists who are in the secret can tell, But 
that some Italian advantage is in the wind is obvious from 
what is passing. If it be true that the Cabinet of Florence 
has signified its readiness to enter the Conference or Congress, 
it is certain that explanations of a most confidential nature 
have passed between France, Italy, and Prussia. 

Though Napotzon III. appears anxious as far as possible to 
allay Italian irritation, he is careful not to abandon in any 
moment of effusion a single hard diplomatic advantage 
that he has gained. In his Speech he takes note publicly 
of the fact that the September Convention survives till a new 
international compact takes its place. If it is quite cer- 
tain that some definite arrangement about Rome is within 
View, the Italian Cabinet may desire to avoid any superfluous 
and disagreeable discussion about the legal obligations that 
still obtain after the new Roman occupation. But it is to 
be observed that no similar considerations of tenderness seem 
to prevent Napoteon III. from positively asserting that he con- 
siders the contract of September still valid and unbroken. It 
is the worst of having a weak and inexperienced Government 
in Italy that this is precisely the sort of point they are likely, 
from sheer want of nerve, to allow to pass unquestioned. 
M. Menasrea, we have no doubt, is sorely tempted to let it 
drift by, without examining the allegation too minutely. ‘To 
spectitors it appearsa most important one. A tacit acceptance 
of the Emperor s view is a step about as grave as the signature 
by Italy ofa new Convention of September, to replace the failure 
of the last. One can conceive no better source of future com- 
Plications than the absence of a clear understanding between 
the Italians and the French about their relative engagements. 

Teoccupation of Rome has been a great misfortune for 
uly. But it is an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
pote Italians have at least derived from the presence of 

tench troops at Rome a clear political opportunity to 

aa resume a compact about the wisdom of renewing 
i; there cannot be two opinions. The French are there. 

$ hot a question now of saving Italy from humiliation or 
7) ed. All the humiliation has been suffered; the King 

TALY has with impunity been bullied in the sight of his 
eine and Italian subjects have fallen victims to French 
made vy L2Y has not been able to resent all this, and has 
bo Amd mind to bear it. There is the less, therefore, 

gun by urging the French Empire to retire irom an 


occupation which, if the Italians bide their time, will 
become a millstone round Napotron’s neck. Whether the 
French are at Civita Vecchia or at Toulon is a matter 
of no moment at all, so long as they are pledged to return 
to Italy on the slightest symptoms of disaffection or dis- 
turbance in the Papal States, To ask their recall as a favour 
is simply to assist the French Empire out of the embarrass- 
ments it has created for itself. If, indeed, the Italians asked 
it as a right, with the power and the will to back their claim 
by active measures, one could understand their a It 
is less easy to sympathize with a policy which, beaten in 
intrigue, takes refuge in petitions and intercessions; and 
which for the sake of temporary relief, and the hope of favours 
to come, is ready to forget the past, as well as to neglect the 
dictates of common diplomatic caution. 

Any indications, indeed, that the Italians, after the severe 
lesson they have received, are relapsing into their old condi- 
tion of waiters on a sort of French Providence, and their old 
habits of being fed, so to speak, by hand, are thoroughly to be 
regretted. The French Emperor can do a good deal for them. 
He can let them have the coping-stone to their national 
edifice a few years earlier than they would get it in the 
natural order of events; if it is ever particularly convenient 
to him to do so.. It would, however, be well for Italy to 
consider the parable of M. Prevost-Parapot’s dog. The 
French (like the young sparrows in the Psalms) are forced by 
circumstances over which they have no control to receive 
their political blessings as a kind of giftand bounty. Nosuch 
obligation rests on Italy; the attitude of anxious and attached 
expectation which suited M. Prevost-Parapot’s faithful com- 
panion is scarcely suitable to a great nation. The semi- 
official journalists in Paris whose acute eyes have discovered 
unfriendliness in the QuEen’s Speech, believe to a man that 
England desires Italy’s independence because England is 
jealous of French power. And the least show of interest 
in Italy on this side of the Channel is gibbeted by them as 
the latest specimen of the undying selfishness and perfidy 
of Albion. If it suited the gen policy of this country 
to take a more active part in the settlement of the Roman 
question, it would be difficult to prove on logical or moral 
grounds why we should abstain. It is true that England is 
not a Catholic nation; but though this fact may make it 
harder for us to understand or appreciate the suscepti- 
bilities of French priests and their congregations, it 
not disqualify us from pathizing with the Italian ambi- 
tion to have Rome and Italy free from all but lay govern- 
ment. There is no political weight at all in the view 
that non-Catholics are bound to stand aside and let French 
Catholics do what they please with Rome and GaRiBALDI. 
The real reason of English non-interference in Italy is the 
resolution which this country, from the variety of the in- 
terests and the divergence of the opinions of its subjects, 
has lately drifted into adopting, to the effect that she cannot 
go to war except for the gravest national interests. There is, 
on the other hand, no ow of a wish that there should 
be anything but the most complete entente cordiale be- 
tween France and Italy. If the giant and the dwarf do not 
get tired of each other's company after Mentana, by all means 

t the confederacy go on and prosper. It is quite a different 
thing to say that this country likes to witness French inter- 
vention in Italy, or to see Italy turned into a humble depen- 
dant on the French Empire. Perhaps the Italians cannot 
help themselves. If so, all that can be said is, that they 
are to be pitied. But we can hardly believe that they 
are so poorly off. Nations are longer-lived than any indi- 
vidual; time is always running in their favour; and they 
can afford to wait. So long as Napoxzon III. lives, French de- 
mocracy may be at the mercy of the master it created for itself; 
but there is no reason to imagine that the present Italian policy 
of France can be prolonged beyond the next interruption of the 
lynasty. If this be so, the Italians have more 
to lose than to gain by precipitancy. Their situation is so 
thoroughly one that calls for statesmanship and skill, that 
before long M. Menasrea will have probably to make way for a 
stronger Cabinet. The meeting of the Italian Parliament at the 
beginning of next month will either be the signal for useful 
Ministerial modifications, or else serve as a wholesome check 
on the diplomatic operations of M. Menasrea and his friends. 

Meanwhile the two persons who emerge without loss of 
reputation from the crisis are the two enthusiasts of the 
piece. The Pope and GaripaLpi are pretty much what the 
were before ; always cheerful, buoyant, and benevolent to 
mankind, except to the French Emperor and to one another. 
They have both taken their own line openly and clearly, 
without pausing to consult diplomatists or to intrigue with 
Ministers. Both keep on surviving through every kind of 
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danger with a pertinacity which is one of the chief causes 
that the Roman question never is settled. The Pore is very 
old, but he will not die. Ganipatpr is always on the eve of 
being wounded or taken prisoner, but he never is killed. The 
only difference is that General Garipatpr hardly perhaps 
prays for the Ewreror and the little Prince Imperran 
with the fervency or frequency of his great rival. 
With these two exceptions, no French or Italian statesman 
can congratulate himself on having achieved distinction 
from the last Italian movement. It is probable that, when 
all is known, M. Ratrazzi will prove to have been hardly 
judged of by the world outside. If the assertions of his 
friends are true, his Italian policy was not deficient to the last 
_in nerve; and if his Royal master had stood firm, a daring 
policy might have succeeded in paralysing the French Ex- 
reror. The event, however, has been so unfortunate that 
some blame will continue to attach to all who did not prevent 
the occasion of the mishap. In a word, if M. Ratrazzi was 
not guilty of timidity, he has yet to prove that he is innocent 
of having embarked, in common with French negotiators, in a 
dangerous and speculative intrigue. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TELEGRAPHS. 


4 official paragraph which announces the Government 
Bill for acquiring possession of the telegraph system 
leaves it in doubt whether the purchase is to be optional or 
compulsory ; but if the Post Office is authorized to establish 
telegraphic communication, the Companies will have no 
practical choice in the matter. As the current of popylar 
opinion has of late set strongly in favour of administrative 
centralization, there can be little doubt that Parliament will 
favour the withdrawal of the telegraphs from the control of 
private enterprise ; and if the proposed terms of purchase are 
equitable, it will scarcely be worth the while of the share- 
holders to msist. The grant of full compensation is as expe- 
dient as it 1s just, for adventurers who try mechanical and 
commercial experiments for the public good are likely to be 
discouraged if the fruits of success are appropriated by the 
community. If the telegraph had proved a failure, Parliament 
would not have made good the loss, and it has no right to 
claim on behalf of the State the actual or proximate profits. 
The only legitimate gain to the revenue must arise from unity 
of management, and from the saving which may perhaps arise 
irom the employment of postmasters, and the use of the existing 
post-offices. It may be admitted that the Telegraph Com- 
panies have not troubled themselves to earn popularity by 
extending and improving public accommodation. With an 
obstinacy or obtuseness which will perhaps be inherited by 
their Post Office successors, they have steadily disregarded the 
essential consideration of speed in the transmission of messages. 
Finding it impossible to restrain the velocity of the electric 
fluid from end to end of the wire, they are accustomed to lose 
at either cnd of the journey as much as possible of the time 
which is saved between the operator and the receiving-office. 
The boys who carry telegraphic despatches may be recognised 
by their loitering gait, and the clerks are apparently selected 
for their indifference to the urgency of customers. Still graver 
inconvenience is caused by the want of reciprocal arrangements 
among different Companies. There is no telegraph-office in the 
kingdom which possesses an accurate list of all stations to 
which a message can be despatched, although the clerks 
gencrally consent to receive the message and the payment, 
afterwards exercising a discretion as to the performance of the 
contract. In the hope that the Post Office wil! do the work 
better and cheaper, a majority of those who use the electric 
telegraph will almost certainly support the proposal of the 
Government. The scheme, in common with almost all the 
financial and administrative measures of the present Govern- 
ment, originated during Mr. Guapsrone’s tenure of office, so 
that it will not be impeded by party opposition. If the Bill 
is referred to a Select Committee, the Companies will probably 
confine tlicir objections to any alleged insufficiency of com- 
pensation, knowing that when the preamble is passed their 
interests will be at the mercy of Parliament. The capital 
invested in telegraphs is small in proportion to the extent of 
the undertaking, and the Government, being comparatively 
indiffcrent to loss, could at once ruin any recalcitrant Company 
by a privileged competition. 
The promoters of the scheme state with perfect truth that 
many towns and villages are at present without telegraphic com- 
munication, and the implied inference that the Post Office will 
supply the want represents, it may be hoped, the serious in- 
tentions of the department; yet it will be strange if, in the 
administration of the telegraph system, the Post Office 


public service in rural districts. In all. practicable cass 
Office prefers mail-carts to railways, and foot-postmen to mail 
carts; nor is any sight more common in a coun d 
than the passage of a mail-train on its way to a distant 
town, from which a messenger walks back at his leisure 
with the post bags in the course of the day. he beg 
from London to one of the principal county towns jp the 
home district are once a day taken by a mail-cart oye , 
bleak hill which is always rendered impassable by sno 
'Y Sow three 
or four times in the course of the winter. Two mj 
ways have for many years connected the town dj 
with London; but the opportunity of exhibiting despotic 
power and of inflicting public inconvenience offers an ing, 
sistible attraction to the Post Office. When private per. 
sons who are aggrieved write to complain of abuses, tics 
letters are referred to the District Inspector, who of coury 
reports that his own arrangements require no change or in. 
provement. It is not every district which is blessed with » 
active railway Director, or with a zealous member of Parl. 
ment; and unless there isa peer in the neighbourhood w\y 
cares to receive his letters early, there is no opportunity of 
appealing to the exalted dignitary who nominally presides ove 
the department. Asa general rule, it may be assumed thy 
every newspaper paragraph on matters relating to the Pog 
Office proceeds from official sources; and attentive readen 
will often find that ostentatious announcements of 
point to a withdrawal of accommodation. In Post Offic 
language, a rule that letters must be at an earlier 
hour than before is commonly headed “ Acceleration oj 
“the Mails.” In one of the official articles on the pro. 
posed assumption of the telegraphs, the writer incautiowly 
dwelt on the convenience which would be derived from the 
transmission of telegraphic messages by the letter-carriers in 
their rounds. Only a Post Ottice functionary could har 
failed to perceive that the lazy boys who are to be superseded 
by the letter-carriers are at least sent on special errands, som 
after the arrival of messages at the office. The perioii- 
cal circulation of despatches, which for the most pat 
represent immediate urgency, would render telegraphs pra- 
tically useless. A letter received at St. Martin’s-le-Grani 
at three p.m. is at present delivered in the Tybumia 
district between seven and eight, and, according to th 
official plan, telegraphic messages will hereafter be era 
more wantonly delayed. It is often worth while to av 
five hours out of six by sending a telegram, but fer 
persons would care to send a message to London with tle 
knowledge that it would reach its destination four hous 
after its arrival at the office. If special messengers a 
employed, there will in that respect be no diminution d 
expense; but the rent of offices will be saved, and in may 
instances the postmasters or their assistantS may convenient] 
undertake the duties of telegraph operators and clerks. Tk 
extension of the system of uniform charges from letters 
messages will be perfectly reasonable. It may be an anomaly 
that a letter should be sent from Cornwall to the Orkneys fr 
a penny, but additional distance has no perceptible influent 
on the cost of a telegram. As Sir RowLanp Hi has taught 
the present generation the habit, if not the art, of writimg 
so cheapness and facility of telegraphic communication wil 
perhaps tend to substitute messages for letters; but if te 
tariff is properly adjusted, the revenue of the office will b 
secured, even if the sources from which it is derived are” 
some degree altered. As a message employs more labour foris 
transmission than a letter, the charge may properly be highe, 
but the Companies have probably not yet lowered their 
to the most profitable level. 

It will not be necessary to secure to the Post Office ti 
monopoly of telegraphic despatches, although the departmet! 
has the exclusive right of conveying letters. If prvi 
owners of a line can undersell the Government, their eal 
prise will prove that the charges are too, high, and it} 
unlikely that such an enterprise would be attempted except ast 
corrective of notorious evils. The railways will find it ne 
sary to maintain their telegraphs for the service of 
lines, arid there will be some difficulty in placing the - 
instruments in the hands of the Post Office for general wi 
but details of this kind can be arranged by competent ae] 
when the principle of the transfer has once been adm! 
There will be room for financial ingenuity in the By 
arrangement for charging the principal and emg 
purchase-money on the profits of the undertaking. Th 
revénue of the Post Office is a tax levied at an arbi 
rate; nor is there any abstract reason against pekenet 
cost price a service which requires little or no capi 
form of the impost is not likely to be changed, becau# 


“throws aside its habitual indifference to the efficiency of the 


penny is a convenient price of postage, and « million aa 
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quarter of income is welcome to the Exchequer; but it is 
‘ble that at some future time the tax may be remitted, 
mi the payment for postage regulated by the outlay. The 
h wires must, in the first instance, bear the burden of 
the interest of the purchase-money, and of a sinking-fund for 
instalments of the principal. The Government will also ex- 
to receive a percentage on the receipts, as in the case of 
_. Even if the undertaking involves neither profit nor 
joss, it will perhaps tend to the public advantage by promoting 
cheapness and establishing uniformity. 


MR. ERNEST JONES ON LANDED PROPERTY. 


HE unfortunate —_- of seditious doctrines and 
practices among the worst and lowest portion of the com- 
munity gives a certain importance to Mr. Ernest Jones’s 
communistic theories. Mere Jacobinism is transient, and in 
jtself unmeaning, for the rabble cannot permanently exercise 
power. The bluster of the Reform League, of the mob on 
Clerkenwell Green, and of Mr. Harpy’s Fenian visitors, is 
principally alarming because it may perhaps render necessary 
some restriction on the liberty which has long been the essence 
of the English Constitution. A civilized community will 
never consent to be exposed to incessant threats of outrage 
and murder ; and the atrocities of the French Revolution have, 
after eighty years, left permanent results in the repressive 
machinery of French administration. If Mr. Braves and Mr. 
Ftan had attempted in France their insolent defiance of au- 
thority, they would have appreciated the vigour of a society 
which has once been effectually frightened. The mild laws 
of England have been justified by an experience of two cen- 
turies, and it may be hoped that the prevalent indications of 
anarchy may subside before more stringent legislation becomes 
necessary. As long as demagogues confine themselves to the 
propagation of mere disloyalty and confusion, their selfish- 
ness and vanity are not likely to attract any serious amount 
of popular sympathy. It is pleasant to the Beatrses and the 
Opcrrs to see their rabid menaces reported in the news- 
and to feel that for the time they have emerged from 
their natural obscurity; but their followers have not the 
enjoyment of notoriety, and it must often occur to members 
of a mob, when they are not actually engaged in creating 
noise and riot, that they are adopting irrational means 
for the attainment of an indefinite and unintelligible object. 
It is only when political agitation allies itself with economic 
heresies that seditious energies acquire a dangerous solidity. 
The spoliation which Mr. Ernest Jones proposes, although 
it would certainly not increase general wealth or prosperity, 
is tempting to the cupidity of the class which holds no 
accumulated property. M. Louis Bianc and other admirers 
of RopesPierke maintain that the chief mistake of their 
hero consisted in the tenderness which, notwithstanding much 
anti-economic legislation, he is alleged to have felt for the 
institution of property. Basgur and the other Communists of 
the time failed to acquire political power, and their successors 
in 1848 were summarily crushed, dragging the Republic after 
them in their fall. But schemes for the division of property are 
more dangerous in England, where the bulk of the com- 
munity lives upon wages, than in a country of suspicious free- 
hold proprietors. 

Mr. Ernest Jones arrives, by an unusually roundabout 
process, at the conclusion that English landed property ought 
to change owners. Although he habitually disregards the 
Principles of political economy, he has a glimpse of the 
truth that the proportion of demand to supply has some- 
thing to do with the price of labour. ‘Ihe monopoly 
which Trades’ Unions are intended to establish in 
favour of a privileged section of the working-classes is, 
according to Mr. Jones, justifiable, because the fund available 
ies is not enough forall. It isa bold assumption that 
ot nions have therefore a moral right to prohibit the 

ployment of apprentices and the rise of labourers into the 
Tanks of skilled workmen, and generally to convert every 
handicraft into the occupation of an hereditary caste. If the 
sutferers by exclusion were manufacturers or country gentle- 
men, they would be entitled to no compassion from agitators ; 

ut Mr. Ernest Jones cannot afford to disregard the grievances 
| the multitude which is to be debarred from the exercise of 

Profitable industry. When a German or Asiatic tribe, at 

commencement of the middle ages, was driven southward 

or westward by some irresistible invader, the exiles were 
rata pour down into the unprotected provinces of 
rap Roman Empire, Having provided for the 
"ea of a large portion of the working-classes from the 
smentive branches of trade, Mr. Ernest Jones 
nevolently looks round for a vacant habitation for the un- 


fortunate emigrants, and he sees with pleasure that the eject- 
ment of a few thousands of landowners would leave room for 
a million of cottage occupiers. The country people, as Mr. 
Jones truly says, have swarmed more and more into the 
towns, attracted by higher wages, and by many other obvious 
inducements. It is therefore the business of legislation to 
reverse the current, partly for the benefit of the townsmen, 
who are to return to their native fields; and more bee erg A 
that the sawgrinders of Sheffield and the brickmakers of 
Manchester may be relieved from the necessity of persecuting 
or murdering intruders into the practice of their crafts. 
The object may, in the opinion of Mr. Jones, be attained 
by the subdivision of landed estates, and by the consequent 
employment of a larger number of hands in the crea- 
tion of a given amount of agricultural produce. In com- 
pliment to one or two simple-minded gentlemen of ample 
means who were unwise enough to attend the meeting, Mr. 
Ernest Jones conventionally protested that he had no desire 
to confiscate a single acre, although he would take the whole 
area of the country for his purposes, and necessarily without 
purchase. The rental of the land, as he significantly sug- 
gested, would pay off the National Debt in five or six years; 
and it is impossible that Mr. Jones could be guilty of the ab- 
surdity of buying the land, because the purchase-money, if it 
were forthcoming, might be applied in the first instance to the 
discharge of the public obligations. With the settlement of 
the surplus population of the towns upon the land, con- 
flicts between labour and capital would cease, and the 
country would be happy ever after. It is true that Mr. 
Jones, in other parts of his speech, threatened trade capital- 
ists, as well as landowners, with spoliation; but as far 
as the movement from the country to the towns was sup- 
posed to be an evil, his subdivision of the land was offered as 
a sufficient remedy. It is not the business of a revolutionary 
agitator to observe that exactly the same process takes place 
in France, although the land is almost entirely held by peasant 
proprietors. No allowance is made in the scheme for the 
growth of population, which must find an outlet in emigration 
either to the towns or to foreign countries. 

The accumulation of land in the hands of a few proprietors 
is produced by economical causes, and it is the height of ab- 
surdity to call a purchaser who invests his money at two and 
a half or three per cent. a grasping monopoli It isa 
fair question whether the laws of settlement and entail 
might advantageously be modified ; but no change short ef the 
French plan of compulsory subdivision would materially 
affect the accumulation of landed estates. If the right of 
making wills were to be withdrawn, the number of landed 
proprietors would undoubtedly increase; but the economic 
change would affect large farms more than large properties. 
The English agricultural system, which Mr. Jones ab- 
surdly calumniates, yields, not the largest gross re- 
turns, but the greatest amount of produce in proportion 
to the labour employed. On an average one Knglish 
labourer does the work of three French cultivators, al- 
though he may probably not work harder. An operative 
in a mill, for exactly the same reason, applies his labour 
more advantageously than a hand-loom weaver. If the 
country were cut up into ten-acre holdings, the produce might 
perhaps be doubled; but the same labour employed, as at 
present, partly in agriculture and partly in manufacture, yields 
a far larger return. The political and social advantages 
which may be immediately connected with different modes of 
landed tenure are legitimate subjects of discussion ; but the 
pretence that the land is required as a refuge for the victims 
of trade combination is one of the most perverse excuses for 
an attempt to confiscate property. The old English common- 
place which identified liberty with property was suggested by 
the encroachments of the Crown, but it is at least equally 
applicable to the communistic projects of modern democracy. 


THE OBJECTS OF EDUCATION. 

it is tolerably certain that most people, if they were asked 

to explain the uses of education, would reply with confidence 
that its aim and object was-to improve the mind. This answer, 
however apparently unim able, has the disadvantage of not 
advancing any human being a single step beyond the starting- 
point in the inquiry. To say that education is meant to improve 
the mind is merely equivalent to saying that education’s great 
triumph is to be education. We are still left in the dark as to 
what the improvement of the mind is—a problem which depends, 
first, on the signification we attach to the word mind, and secondly, 
on our notion of improvement. One not uncommon view about the 
mind is that it is a sort of flower-garden. Just as Adam was 
put in the Garden of Eden to till it and to dress it, it is thought 
that man’s duty in lite is to act as a sort of gardener to his 
mind—to cultivate it as fur as it is susceptible of cultivation, and 
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to stock it with every description of plant, from the tree of know- 
ledge down to tulips. On this theory it is plain that the more 
one can manage to get into the mind the better, always —— 
‘that we take care not to overplant. Another and a very different 
coneeption about the mind is that it is a machine. ch of us 
has to use his faculties for the purpose either of advancing in 
life, or of transacting business; and the sharper and brighter 
the instrument, the better it will be likely to achieve its task. 
The exact nature of the finish to be given to the tool will, 
however, on this principle vary according to the nature of the 
work to be done. The lawyer and the clergyman, the doctor 
and the merchant, will each require a different kind of training ; 
some will need oil, some the whetstone, some a homely and 
substantial bluntness. It is evident that our ideas of education 
will, in each instance, be modified according to the purpose 
which we want our education to serve. And independently 
of these special objects, there is, we may assume, a species of 
common education which all of us would desire to possess, as 
menibers of one social body. Everybody would like, not only to 
follow his own line, but to understand to a certain degree the various 
lines which thosearound him are following, and to be able to meet 
his'neighbours on some common ground. Education, therefore, is 
surprising that people should disagree about the method to be 
pursued, or that they should entertain diametrically opposite 
opinions about the value of classics, of science, or of mathematics as 

e basis of an educational curriculum. The controversy which 
has recently begun, and which seems likely to pass into a species 
of pitched battle between the classicists and the anti-classicists, 
carmot be settled until we arrive at some distinct conception of 
what'we mean by education, and what we conceive to be, in the 
main, the object towards which it should be directed. 

People will never have a clear view about education till they 
get a clear view of what they wish to do with it. The puzzling 
thing about the whole subject is that, thongs all of us know pretty 
well what we wish to make of ourselves by means of education, 
very few of us are inclined to e as to what we wish to make 
of our fellow-creatures. The main end of life in the eyes of 
each individual is, no doubt, success. To get on, to push a 
little further to the _— part of the platform, to rise from 
being a supernumerary behind the scenes to being a principal 

er in front, is supposed to be a noble ambition, which 

oes not perhaps exhaustall that can be said about man’s duty 
in the world, but which works tolerably well. Every now and 
then amiable people pretend to long to see every one else actuated 
a this principle. They do not always really mean all that 
eir todd nature teaches them to say. Country squires, for 
instance, can have no violent desire to see the whole body of 
rca labourers rising in the world, for the excellent reason 
at, if the latter were to rise in the world, they would soon give up 
being agricultural labourers. The object of the education usually 
iven to the poor in the rural parts of England is not in reality to 
elp them on, to inspire them with intelligence and energy enough 
to migrate to the larger towns or to a colony; still less to make 
labouring men conscious of the fact that the strength of 
labour, and the only way in which it can meet capital on 
equal terms, is by unity and co-operation. It is rather 
to teach them to do their duty in that state of life to which, as 
the Catechism very appropriately says, they have been called. 
The whole duty of the villager is obvious. He ought to practise 
economy and sobriety, to prevent his children from having low 
fever in the village, and his wife from becoming a burden to 
the pee, to keep his hands from poaching, and his tongue from 
insubordination to the constable, the parson, and the farm-bailiff. 
The position of servants is another instance of the insincerity of 
the way in which we talk of education. Half the people we 
meet are full of the evil done to servants by education, by railway 
travelling, and by the penny post. Whatever opens their minds 
beyond.a certain point is supposed to do them unmitigated harm ; 
and imagination onaianalis pictures a horrid American state 
of things in the dim future, when there will be no servants at all, 
and when the human race will be too haughty and inde- 
dent to consent on any terms to blacken boots. If we goa 
ttle higher, and take the case of the classes above servants, we 
find a similar unconscious reluctance on the part of society to do 
‘too much in the way of education. The dangers of the penny 
= present themselves to us as a very formidable drawback. 
trains the lower middle-class to be vulgar and self-asserting ; it 
gives them a taste for thinking audaciously and talking loudly, and 
it converts into Odgers and Lucrafts men whose real sphere is 
_ to cut out the clothes of their superiors. Take one step higher 
still, and there are the same anxieties and suspicions about the 
value of any educational movement at all out of keeping with 
established ideas. We have a kind of consciousness that the 
classical discipline to which the world has long become accustomed 
orderly on the Science and 
ern inquiry, geology and chemistry, are of course, in a certain 
sense, aaniion Society could — on unless we had able 
men poking about among gases and salts and rocks, and inventing 
electric phs and eee to minister to general con- 
venience. But, after all these issions, society is still haunted 
by a fear that the new revolutionary methods of training are 
fearfully unsettling. They lead to unorthodoxy, to speculation, 
and perhaps to political principles which well-disciplined people 
cannot but deplore. Whatever men’s professions, they come slowly 
round to a view of education which is by no means the liberal 


one which they proclaimed at starting. What e-want ; 
strengthen himself, but that.all improvement should be in accord. 
ance with, and distinctly limited by, the interests of exis 
social institutions. Thus, without being at all aware of it, they 
fall back on a very old and classical notion of the p i 
look at education, The existence of social order and of social 
classifications is a sort of major premiss on which all educatj 
conclusion ought to be based. First get your state or your goc; 
and then train individuals and classes to fit into their ‘ 
niches init. The mode of setting to work about educatj 
conscious though it is, is not by any means unphilosophical, 
The only disadvantage of it is that its excellence entirely depends 
on the correctness of the views which the governing classes in 
country entertain about the perfection of the status guo. “y 
This may be said to be a Conservative, and by no means yp. 
common, view of what is called the classical system. Educate 
men, however, have a further and perhaps a wiser way of 
looking at it, which gives it a considerable attraction in their 
eye. it is quite true that, compared with many conceivable 
tems of education, it is stationary, and that, when pushed to a 
extreme, it becomes even reactionary in its effects on the mind, 
But, on the other hand, it would be grossly unfair not to see that 
it exercises a moderating influence, not merely over the ideas of 
the future, but over the ideas of the past. The classical 
whatever its defects, is cultivated and moderate. It is the swom 
foe of fanaticism of all kinds, not merely of that sort of fanaticism 
which is in favour of upheavals and of revolutions. Anybody, for 
example, who looks back on the history of the English Church 
and of English theology, cannot fail to notice the salutary results 
of classical training on the opinions of the nation at large. The 
English clergy owes a great deal to it. The narrowness, the 
virulence, the sectarianism of Dissent is the consequence in g 
great measure of the want, among Dissenters and their teachers, 
of the liberating and humanizing influence of all the various 
elements that go to make up classical training. The English 
Church, above all others, is a body in which the opinion of edu- 
cated and learned laymen prevents the clerical body from bei 
carried away by purely clerical ideas. The mild wisdom which et 
times of theological excitement interposes to hinder any one ex- 
aggerated form of religious sentiment from overwhelming and 
ruining the Church, does not spring from a mere spirit of 
valuable as that may be, so much as from a liberal and 
tone of mind which has been learnt by educated people in the 
course of the education they receive at school ata the Uni- 
versities. There is a wide difference of temper between a member 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s congregation and a member of the Established 
Church, which makes itself felt ‘at critical moments, and which 
throws cold water on rash enthusiasm. The ‘whole question 
of classical training is, accordingly, political and social. We 
cannot settle it by considering only what the classics do for this 
or for that individual. The system is part and parcel of the 
mechanism of the body politic. And it is seldom that one listens 
to the controversy about its merits without being aware that such 
controversy is more or less desultory, and does not go to the root 
of the matter. The difference between the rival disputants is at 
bottom a political difference, only they have not the courage to 
say so; and they go on arguing over conclusions without per- 
ceiving that they are not in harmony about ae 
Some wish to see the world altered, society changed and moditied, 
social distinctions abrogated, and the vantage-ground which this 
or that class possesses taken from it and shared among the:rest. 
Others, on the whole, are pretty well satislied that no change will 
ever make mankind, or even England, much better, freer, or 
happier. They think that the systems of government, of theology, 
and of political economy that they have already, if not perfect, 
are at all events sufficient, and they fear to substitute for them 
the uneasy, unsystematic movement of a restless, changing tone. 
Belief in the principle of great social changes is the real gulf that 
separates the classical admirer of dead languages from the assailant 
of Greek and Latin mar. i 
From the simple point of view of what is best for the cultiva- 
tion of individual taste and character, we do not think that there 
can be much serious doubt as to the conclusions to be accepted. 
Common sense would end by assigning the victory neither to the 
people who are for swamping the classics, nor to those who are for 
maintaining a sort of classical monopoly. We have had during 
the vacation a number of speeches, pamphlets, and lectures about 
education. Few of them really discuss the question from a large 
and political aspect, so that they do not seriously touch the 
bottom of the difficulty. They are content to deal with classics 
on a narrower ground, and to bandy to and fro a kind of con- 
troversial shuttlecock about the effects produced by Greek and 
Latin on individual minds, And if we are willing to confine 
the issue to this, we cannot doubt as to the most rati 
solution of the problem. Classics are not perhaps the panacea 
that some people represent them, but they are far more that 
their enemies and detractors allow. ‘The ears of the 
are still ringing with the brilliant oue-sided speech of Mr. Lowe 
on which we have commerted on a previous Occasion, and 
a week did not pass before Mr. Lowe was answered from a 
Edinburgh Professorial chair, by Professor Sellas, who, like 
Mr. Lowe, has the advan of being more than # mer 
scholar. Turning from a Parliamentary debater to a University 


Professor would not always be a transition from exagger® 
| rhetoric to an atmosphere of learned common sense, but ¥ 
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Lowe's , curiously enough, is far less sensible than that 
employed a ut Greek aud Latin by one of their best University 
champions. A part of Mr. Lowe's speech was obviously un- 
P able. Uniloubtedly Greek and Latin often have the lion’s 
= of influence in education. But what impartial persons felt 
they had to complain of in Mr. Lowe was the insobriety and in- 
inence of that part of his speech which was not unanswerable. 
‘And when the answer to it is simply and quietly stated, it seems 
to be conclusive. If we are to take individual minds, the classical 
does a vast amount of good, which it is idle as well as 
ful to forget. Professor Sellar summed up fairly and 
adequately the points overlooked by those who are oo to 
eater on & wild crusade against Greek and Latin; and after a 
burst of rhetoric and of paradox, it is a pleasant contrast to turn to 
yiews about the classics which are just and temperate. In the first 
the dead languages of the ancient world introduce us to the 
yelling into foreign countries enlarges the mind, surely 
into the a similar effect. The politics of 
gntiquity alone are well worth studying, if it were only to give us a 
gear and independent view about the political ideas and instincts 
of our own age. Philosophy, politics, and literature have for 
these two thousand years been performing a regular evolution. 
‘There is hardly a ma) thought, either in the metaphysical or in 
the political world, which cannot be traced back to the best writers 
of a and Rome. Democracy, imperialism, scepticism, even 
positivism, could scarcely be understood better than by illustra- 
tions from the past. Few olitiecal students can afford to negiect 
the critical histories of Grote or Mommsen—not to speak of 
Thucydides, Sallust, or Tacitus. What literary standard can be 
fixed for poets and historians without an acquaintance with the 
noblest and most perfect specimens of emg | and historical art ? 
No logical disciplme is equal to the logical discipline acquired by 
mastering the thoughts of Aristotle. No ethical science can 
stand. by itself without reference to Plato and Cicero, All that 
can he said is that there are other sources of education which 
should not be despised. So much may fairly be granted. But the 
assault on classical literature comes then at most to this, that it 
ought not to monopolize our attention, Itis not that we ought 
not to do these things, but that we ought not to leave other things 
undone. There may be people who attribute to the classics an 
undue importance, but it surely is as vital and as narrow a heresy 
to attribute to them no importance at all. Up to this point 
Professor Sellar’s reply to Mr. Lowe is unimpeachable. Like 
other defences of the classical system, it fails to exhaust the 
question so long as it is not followed up by some clear systematic 
statement of what are to be the objects of education in general. 
That classical training does all this and more for individuals is 
undeniable, but we still want to know how it works, not as the 
basis merely for individual cultivation, but as part of a political 
system. If considerable changes are likely to take place in the 
education of the nation generally, it would indeed be idle not to see 
that the position of the classical system must be affected. Already 
stormier passions seem to underlie the controversy than can be ac- 
counted for on any merely literary grounds. e people who 
attack or defend Greek and Latin profess to be dealing with the 
languages, but in reality they are striking their blow at something 
that lies behind. What seems to the casual spectator to be merely 
esthetic discussion is the first dropping shower of the sharp- 
shooters who are soon about to commence a quarrel of class 
instincts, :The danger is that the corpus vile over which the 
struggle takes place may go to pieces in the middle of it. It 
would be impossible to accept as satisfactory a state of things in 
which the ics would monopolize the education of the upper, 
and be excluded from the education of the middle, classes. the 
world is on the whole changing, and new fields of thought and 
activity are opening to it, the wisest policy will be, without aban- 
doning our hold on the literature of the past, to reform our plan 
of teaching it to suit the necessities of the age, and to banish from 
that plan whatever is arbitrary or pedantic, or a mere expenditure 
of time. To use a cant phrase, what is requisite is not a class 
method of classical training, but a national one, if classics are to 
occupy a noble and useful place, not merely in finishing the minds 
of a few, but in enlarging the ideas of the many. 


ENGLISH MUNICIPALITIES. 


GEREWD a8 a journal may be in catching the tone of common 
talk, it finds it a far harder thing to catch the tone of those 
epulae sentiments which do not express themselves in talk. 
ety one, for instance, was amused a few weeks at the 

of the Times about Garibaldi. One morning he was a 
desperado, and the next a hero; then the Italian Elser 
were to back him, then they were to put him down; at last he 
was recommended to die, but the next day’s article suggested that 
the death should be considered very heroic, and be made as 
comfortable as possible for him. The truth is, this was just 
a of the cases where organs which do not profess to do more 
express public A sone will always be at fault between 
Popular talk and popular sentiment. In popular talk, Garibaldi 
a = adventurer and a desperado ; he had sent the Funds down, 
> pind a conflagration in Europe which might keep them 
with r ten years to come; but the very talkers talked all this 
& secret liking for the man and his cause in their hearts, 
though gratified that Garibaldi was safe under iock and key 
growled within themselves at the French and their 


Chassepots at Monte Rotondo. It was just the same with Lord” 
Mayor's Day, though Sere the difficulty waseven more amusingly 
illustrated by the conflicting voices of the great and the little 
ao Both claim equally to be the infallible ex ts of 
public opinion, and here, if anywhere, was just one of those. social 
topics upon which public opinion might be expected to speak 
clearly ; but on the question of the great civic celebration it was 
plain that two very different publics had made their way into 
the editorial sanctuaries of the Times and the Daily Telegraph. 
The Zimes was dead against the glass-coach, the Telegraph 
enthusiastically for it; the Telegraph saw in the mutilated 
procession a warning to all future Lerd Mayors to return to 
the men in armour, the 7imes saw in it a presage of the extinction 
of the show altogether. It is hard to decide between rival 
Thunderers, but in this matter it seems to us that the elder is 
repeating simply the phrases of a day gone by, and that, in die 
cerning and following a current of popular sentiment whieh is 
ae a exactly opposite direction, the younger Thunderer is 
in the right. 

The usual talk about “useless pageants” and “i 
anachronisms” is in fact a mere parrot-like repetition of phrases 
which expressed the blind aversion of the Reformers of 1834 to 
the very symbols of municipal existence. The aversion was far 
from being  causeless or irrational at least two cen- 
turies municipal government in Engl passed into a mere 
mockery; almost every town was governed by the small self- 
electing clique of a close corporation; great centres of trade and 

etty oligarchies, w wit ide, the greed, an 

were almost hereditary in certain favoured families; another, like 
Oxford in the middle of the =e wane century, paid its corporate 
debts by the unblushing sale of its representation in Parliament. 
In nine boroughs out of ten the great bulk of the burgesses were 
without any real voice in the administration of their own affairs. 
The very name, in fact, of corporations had become abhorred, and 
it was natural enough that the first fury of the reformed munici- 
palities should vent itself on processions and insignia which they 
associated with a merely oligarchic and corrupt past. Gowns, 
dining-tables, maces, plate, all were ordered to sold in the 
first fervour of 1834. But the fervour soon away, though, 
as we have seen, its phrases remain. It was impossible that, when 
once the citizens had made the borough their own, they should fail 
to be imbued with the sentiment of municipal tradition. English 
towns have none ef the mighty Roman fragments of Arles or the 
amphitheatres of Verona and Nismes to recall a life that stretches 
from the old world into the new; but, on the other hand, their 
past and present are continuous and unbroken. There has been no 
re-mapping of local divisions on this side the Channel, no jealous 
stamping out of local jurisdictions, no Préfet superseding Mayor 
or Echevins, as in France, no Questor superseding Consuls, as in 
Italy. Oxford is not so old or so grand as Rouen, but the chief 
magistrate of Rouen has dwindled into a Government official, 
while the Mayor of Oxford, if he has but command of nine police- 
men, of whom one is superannuated and the rest incapable, is still 
the lineal descendant of the Mayor named in the charter of John. 
Older municipalities than our own of course still exist on the 
Continent, and even the Lord Mayor, with his unbroken descent 
from Fitz-Alwyne, must have felt modern when a year back he 
entertained at his table the Burgomaster of Bruges; but on the 
Continent they are struggling with little hope of prolonged 
existence against the advancing tide of officialism, while here they 
are in no danger at all. The only harm that could happen to 
them, if their present constitution were extinct, would be the 
falling back on some older constitution still. The case has actually 
occurred in some boroughs; at.Taunton, for instance, the charter 
which gave the town a Mayor and Corporation either lapsed to 
or was seized by the Crown, and Taunton at once fell back on the 
form of government which existed before the charter was given. 
A hhandbill proclaiming the usual “Law-day” for this borough 
lies before us, and in its way, as a cool reproduction in modern 
times of a form of municipal life which was almost universally su- 
perseded eight centuries ago, it is very curious indeed. The town, 
we find, is governed by the Portreeve of times before the Conquest, 
by post-Conquest bailiffs and constables; each street hasits alder- 
man, each Rhine or drain its “ ridder.” Then come the memories 
of the old trade organizations in shamble-keepers and ale-tasters, 
searchers and sealers of letters, cornhill keepers, and searchers 
of green skins. Taunton, in fact, has fallen quietly back on the 
constitution it enjoyed when the ugh of Ini nestled under the 
fostering wings of its episcopal lords, the Bishops of Winchester ; 
nor do we see why, if a similar chance occurred, London might 
not do the same. The Times ventured, in the course of the article 
in which it doomed the Lord Mayor’s Show to extinction, on an his- 
torical statement, and, considering the fate of former attempts, the 
venture showed sufficient audacity to deserve success. It 

nounced the presentation of the Lord a to the Barons of the 
Exchequer to be a mere form, and all nervous aspirants to 
the office that, should the Barons refuse to accept them, their re- 
fusal would make no difference in the world. We are afraid that 
in actual law their refusal would make the slight difference that 
the Lord Mayor Elect would simply cease to be Lord Mayor 
Elect, and that Liverymen and Aldermen would have to betake 
themselves to a fresh election. But the difference between the 
results of his due presentation and of no presentation at all 
would, we fear, be a little more serious. The omission of the 
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Times’ anachronism would, in all probability, involve the forfeiture 
of the City charters. The condition on which the right of 
choosing their chief magistrate was granted to the burghers of 
London was his confirmation by the Crown, and we are not 
aware that the condition has ever been repealed. It is comfort- 
ing, however, to remember, should over-confidence in the law or 
history of Printing-house Square ever bring about such a catas- 
trophe, that there were portreeves before there were mayors, and 
that if the charters of Richard and his successors lapsed, 
the lapse would only bring the old English magistrate to life 
again. We see no reason why the Portreeve of London should 
not appear in the Court of Exchequer with that wondrous little 
bit of parchment in his hand—it still lies in the City archives— 
by which the Conqueror confirmed to Godfrey the Portreeve, and 
to the b of London, the privileges they had enjoyed under 
Edward the Confessor. Whether, however, a sense of the real 
dignity. of their municipal traditions be the cause or not, it is 
certain that the popular current, which in 1834 set so strongly 
against the symbols of municipal existence, has of late years been 
setting steadily the other way. The very corporations who sold 
their insignia by public auction in the hour of Reform are, for the 
most eager to deck their Mayors again with the gold chain 
of office, and to reclothe them in purple and fine linen. In the 
smaller towns this was natural enough, but the reaction is often 
very amusing. We heard the other day of an obscure corporation 
in the West, over which the storm of retrenchment had swept 
‘with more than its usual violence, but whose order for the sale of 
the civic treasures was never carried into effect, for the simple 
reason that plate and maces had mysteriously disappeared. A 
new spirit, however, came by d over the little town, and at 
last a worthy alderman responded to the regrets of his fellow- 
citizens by the production and restoration of the long-lost articles. 
He had coolly buried them in his garden to save them from the 
spoiler, and now that the day he looked for has come, the grati- 
tude of the town more than condones the felony. But even the 
larger and busier towns give tokens of the same spirit. Manchester 
— its gold chain, and Hull repurchases the corporation dining- 
tables. 


In the face of all this we & r 
Thunderer, that it is idle to repeat the mere phrases of a 
moment of revolutien, and to condemn a ceremony which com- 
memorates the installation of the first municipal officer of 
the land as nothing but an anachronism. If anything could 
be idler it would be the repetition of sarcasms about “ pageants ” 
and the like, which, if they have any bearing at all, bear equally 
against any State celebration whatever. We need not embarrass 
the question by muddling it with the far larger one, whether the 
Corporation of London is not, as it stands, as great a mockery of 
corporate existence as its fellows which were swept away ; if it is 
so, the obvious remedy is to extend to it the same measure of 
reform which wasextended tothem. It is ridiculous that such an 
extension should be barred for one moment by cant about ancient 
rights and immemorial privileges, which shows in those who use 
it the profoundest ignorance of the whole subject of English 
municipal history. e Reform of 1834 was simply the restora- 
tion of a past older far than the rights and privileges of the close 
corporetions ; it was the restoration of the whole body of citizens 
to rights of self-government which the Crown and the wealthier 
burgher-class had wrested or filched away. Up to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, the government of the boroughs of Eng- 
land was vested in the hands of their own bur, s, and the sole 
qualification for a b was the possession of a house within the 
city bounds, It was a liberty not reached at a single step, being the 
result in most cases of the purely English fact that the boroughs 
were part of the royal demesne, and that the distant King was 
glad to commute his rights of justice and taxation in return for 
prompt and regular payment of his dues. The ~~ with the 
medizval nobles, which play so important a part in the municipal 
annals of France, Germany, or Italy, were rare in England, partly 
no doubt because few towns of any importance were in their 
hands, partly from the relative weakness of their class. It is in 
the West alone that we find such struggles as that of the Berkeleys 
with Bristol, or of Exeter with the Courtenays. Even here, how- 
ever, the towns were successful; and it was only in its contest 
with the great ecclesiastical lords that the spirit of municipal 
liberty found itself foiled. There is no sadder page in the whole 
story than that of the long desperate battle which the men of St. 
Albans waged against their Abbots, and the chicanery, the patient, 
unscrupulous fraud by which the Abbots defeated them. Bor the 
most part the ecclesiastical towns had to wait for their freedom 
till the Reformation; but with the ag howe of this single class 
almost all the towns of England were, throughout the thirteenth 
century, self-governed and free. And to the general liberty which 
England itself then won they had contributed not a little. It was 
not mevely that the men of London were, in the great struggle 
under Montfort, on the right side, as they were on the right side at 
Hastings, or at Newbury, but that, in those obscure boroughs of 
which London was the illustrious head, the traditions of consti- 
tutional freedom had been preserved through the stern ages of the 
Norman rule. It was something that, when the voice of Godwine 


. could be heard no more and the free Parliament of the Witan had 


perished with his son, town-mote and borough-mote lived on still 
to preserve the habit of free discussion and the memory of 
popular legislation. The ruin of that municipal freedom was 
owing, not as on the Continent, to causes from without, but to an 
enemy far more deadly than king or baron—an enemy within. ‘The 


great increase of wealth in the merchant class during the y5; 
of the second and third Edwards, and the additional imporge 
which was given to the trade guilds by the sudden extension of 
foreign commerce, resulted in a steady effort for the overthrow of 
the older democratic constitution, which, in spite of the heroic 
ition of the masses, was at last successful. The Crown, ¢ or 
the drain of the French wars on the support of the moneyed 
backed them in their attempts, by the close of the 
fourteenth century the weary contest had almost universally 
ended in the institution of Common Councils com of the 
richer order of es and usually self-elective, Within 
whose narrower circle all power of municipal government 
and the constitutional privilege of representation in Parl, 
ment was henceforth confined. From that moment the interes 
of the story ape. The corporations dwindle into the usefy] 
tools of the ally by whose aid they had acquired their usurped 
power, the sovereigns of the house of York latter them, those of 
the line of Tudor fling them part of the spoils of the Church, by 
only on condition that they should pass, as far as their Paris. 
mentary rights were concerned, into nomination boroughs of thy 
Crown. ‘The wholesale displacements under Charles IT. and his 
brother revealed their serfdom; corruption and incapacity wep 
their sole characteristics through the age of the G S% 
wholly had their story passed out of the minds of men that there 
is still not a history of our country which devotes a single page tp 
it, and there is hardly an ae who has cared to disentom) 
the tragic records of fights fought for freedom in this narrow 
theatre from the archives which still contain them. Ths 
treatise of Brady written from a political, that of Madox from 
a narrow antiquarian, point of view; the summaries of chartes 
given by the Commissioners under the Municipal Reform Act; 
the volumes of Stephens and Merewether, and here and there, 
little treatise on isolated towns, like that of Mr. Thompson 
Leicester, are the only printed materials for the study of the subj 
Materials unprinted exist in profusion. No civic archives save 
of Italy are so rich as our own, and the first step in any sound 
investigation would be the printing of the charters and civic 
documents which our archives contain. We this, as we have 
urged it before, on the Master of the Rolls; there are no historic 
documents remairing for his editors, beyond those in hand, which 
can at all compare in real importance with these priceless memo- 
rials of the past. The social and municipal aspects of our history 
are just those which are most unknown, and on these such a we 
cation would throw a flood of light. The a are, for the 
most part, too poor to print the contents of their archives them- 
selves; and it is just one of those undertakings which need, and 
would abundantly repay, the aid of the Government. It would 
be an odd, but not an unlikely, thing, if the setting about this 
great enterprise were the result of the contest about Lord Mayor's 


Day. 
ANARCHY. 
do not to discuss in much detail the recent 


of the Reform League, or the immediate 
aspect of Fenianism, or the present conduct of such pinchbeck 
demagogues as Beales or Lucraft, Bradlaugh or Finlan. How 
and by what steps things have come to the pass in which we find 
ourselves may be usefully inquired into, and there is a time and 
place for exposing the hollowness and folly of the arguments of 
those who have been, during the week, agitating for the remission 
of capital punishment in favour of the Manchester murderen. 
Elsewhere we have not shrunk from taking up this investigation 
and argument. But there is a broader and more general & 
pect of the political situation of this country which requires s 
somewhat wider treatment. We are, as a mere fact, approach- 
ing to what is very near to anarchy. The last days 
are spoken of on as the lawless ones; and the find 
apostacy is described as the tyranny of the Lawless One. It 
wants, perhaps, neither an Apocalyptic seer in Patmos nor i 
Chelsea to persuade us that the last of social evils is the dis 
ruption of society. History is only a long record of the progres 
of law, and every year and every discovery only attests the ull 
versal reign of law and order. Whenever, therefore, there is 8 
wide feeling—and that feeling not a mere hysterical delusion of 
Latter-Day Lay a or a sudden panic ing itself 
popular nerves, but based upon undeniable facts—that the foundi- 
tions of society are menaced, it is time to look about us. We 
shall not waste words to prove that at the present momet 
society here in England—we do not mean what is called 
society ” alone, or the humdrum hearth .of quiet folks to wot 
law and order are a matter of course like the sun and at 
and common earth—is persuaded, and upon some solid tang! “ 
grounds of belief, that we are somehow or other Ne 
an abeyance of law and order. Authority is felt t 
paralysed, to reside nowhere, not to be accessible, to err 
solving itself into a dry formula or barren theory—one or 
these things. Exception may be taken to the preciseness oF . 
uacy of Beso expressions; but we all know that they point 
the same thing, and that thing we cannot r of us venture to rv 
does not exist. That it does exist at all, or even that ‘ 
sense and feeling of it exists, and that not among f es 
theorist preachers or dotards a ve cynics 
ity. ing 
State or community. All the pooh-poohing her not bea ib 


elaborate, all the substantial reasons why it sh 
not alter the fact. That fact we assume ; 


and if ite existence » 
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+4 we have no concern with such hardy disputants. What, 
js public duty in such a state of things? 

The popular answer is—Let things alone ; there is nothing really 
be ed about; the three tailors of Tooley Street only get 
Juughed at when they affect to be the people of England; to in- 
woke the might and majesty of the British Empire against 

and Odger and Finlan, and their small swagger, is some- 

‘og more ridiculous than cracking a nut with a steam-hammer, 
tempest in a teapot, &e. &e. e at once concede that all this 
ig very true and very sensible and very everything else that may 
jesaid of it contemptuously or sneeringly. But it just happens 
mot to meet the case. The case is this. We have no fear what- 
ever for the stability of our institutions; and we know precisely 
what the great heart of the yo is, and what all our im- 

i eur and strength and dignity is; and it is precisely 

we have for months been AA = 
gerutinize ev speech and every action of the leaders of dis- 
order, Thok wo booms an opinion of them tenfold more contemp- 
tuous than that of the ordinary ve readers, and the 
commonplace politicians of the railway and omnibus, the com- 
mercial-rooms, and the clubs. It is use we know so very 
much about the ringleaders of sedition that we pronounce the pre- 
seat agitators to be the most loathsome, petty, and miserable im- 
who ever breathed. But that, these men being what they 
ge, we should be where we are, and simply and only because of 
these most contemptible persons, only makes matters much worse. 
And this worse becomes worst, when we consider the other plea 
for authority doing nothing and stepping aside. We admit that 
the sedition is all sure to fail. But its final failure, if left to 
itself, will be the result of a process which we own we do not 
er like to contemplate. The British mind is an awkward 
ind to provoke and teaze too far. It takes a good deal, we 
are aware, to stir us up thoroughly. We are a long-suffering, 
jent, somewhat thick-skinned, and, we believe, rather an idle 
fod ot creature. The drayman who lets his wife pinch and 
dap him for half an hour, and only grins in stupid forbearance, 
isnot a very manageable brute when the suppressed element 
of brutality lurking in his nature is once kindled. We all 
know what came of resolving not to see what India was coming to. 
That was England all over; and unfortunately it was England all 
over when it came to taking vengeance forthe mutiny. The thing 
that hath been will be. We have got a certain name and character 
for knowing how at last to suppress a rebellion or a mutiny, and we 
confess we, ge | like to look so far forward as to forecast the 
inevitable day when the decent taxpayers and the unimpressible 
hearth-worshippers shall run to and fro for blood, and still be 
unsatisfied. The quiet man, when the devil is thoroughly stirred 
wp in him, is the most dangerous, as of enemies so of avengers, 
. To be convinced of this, as “ the bitter end” in store for rebels 
and sedition-mongers, disposes of the last shred of our not 
wnatural and not unamiable procrastination when we whimper 
something about the difficulty of drawing the line. After all, we 
+ ae lerkenwell Meeting, or that raid on the Home Office, or 
’s last brag, or Bradlaugh’s last bounce, is not so much 
worse than all that has been going on for a twelvemonth and more. 
We winked at Potter; we smiled serene disdain at Beales. The 
er were shabby and failed, or at any rate came to nothing. 
yde Park, to be sure, was an ween fact; but as yet the 
Bank has not been fortified. Brett’s murder, again, was not 
a, it must be admitted; but we have convicted the mur- 
ers. So that, as aforesaid, it is hard to draw the line. Finlan’s 
tedition is not very much worse, though perhaps it isa trifle worse, 
than Odger’s, or, for the matter of that, Beales’s, It cannot, 
therefore, we are told, be prudent or politic to arrest or prosecute 
Finlan, or to prohibit the torchlight meeting at Clerkenwell. 
Besides, the Government is showing vigour. The Guards were 
sent to where were as as when, 
George I.’s time, a military occupation of that famous seat 
learning took place. Perhaps, rsa it will all die out. It 
18 too contemptible to notice; even the Morning Star can only 
as a ilent fool. In short, we cannot draw the 
We cannot be certain that the pear is ripe. It may do more 
harm than good to interfere. This, again, is sensible; but we 
answer—If authority does not draw the line, the line will draw 
itself, And this is only to say, what we have just hinted, that 
the ugly day may come when society will remit the matter into 
other hands than those of a hesitating Home Secretary. And 
this ie precisely what we do not want to be the solution. The 
line can be drawn with precision enough even now, and in 
faint blue ink as yet; at least we hope so. We do not want 
it drawn in red ink; which is the alternative. No doubt 
there is that in the composition of humankind which Horace 
describes as a streak of mad lion, and we freely admit that the 


hot apologize for it, or invoke it; we only call attention to its 
We 


we 
be taken b 
wguing with a wild cat or a mosquito, But Finlan is a human 
creature, we suppose—for we have not had the opportunity of in- 
his or whatever it is, according to the 
ai authorities, that makes the generic distinction between man 

ape. And in the interest of even Finlan himself, and such as 

We at once say that he must be put down. 


. The usual arguments for interference are 
but they are not quite all that may be said. POT ate axthontey 
cannot afford to me quite ridiculous, or, anyhow, to remain 
ridiculous for ever. One day of wales W alpole was more than 
enough. Of course, too, it does matter to us in all sorts of ways 
what is thought of us in every civilized country in either hemi- 
sphere; and it will be of real consequence, even to our grand and 
ourishing trade and commerce, if it comes to be generally be- 
lieved by foreign nations that, somehow or other, we cannot 
or will not prevent our policemen being murdered one by one on 
their beats, or that we cannot or will not punish an armed rescue 
of prisoners, or that we are afraid to execute law and justice on the 
murderers of the representatives of law and the guardians of the 
public peace. We quite see that it is rather a serious matter 
that a great nation should allow one of its first Ministers to be 
rae J threatened with murder if he a does his duty to the 
rown and people, and that no notice whatever should be taken 
of this threat. We can even understand that, if we allow our- 
selves to be insulted in our own family, we shall not be treated 
with much + abroad ; and that some day or other—and that 
perhaps not a distant day—we may have to pay, in the shape of 
an American war or a French war or a an war or a Russian 
war, for our apathy to insults at home. But above and beyond all 
this there remains even something more to say, and this is our 
answer to the last pretence and excuse for forbearance. 

It is said, the days of political prosecutions are over, and 
it is an unwise policy to make martyrs. But what if it is 
true that the days of political prosecutions are over only be- 
cause the necessity of political prosecutions was sup to have 
ceased? Only to do the Ministers of 1848 justice, they acted with 
vigour and decision, and they succeeded. The form which Feargus 
O’Connor’s sedition took was not the form into which Beales and 
Finlan cast their little mischief. But the precedent set in the 
pont and loyal oy oe of responsibility and duty by the 

higs in 1848, and their instant and successful prohibition of 
the political meetings of Cochrane and Reynolds, has not been 
followed by Karl Derby. Last year the weekly nuisances in 
Trafalgar Square were permitted, and indeed protected, by the 
police. The Home Office treated Beales as an equal authority. 
The League, whenever it chose, showed that it was the master of 
London. These things have borne their fruit, and Mr. Hardy has 
to do this winter—and to do under aggravated and daily in- 
creasing difficulties—what ought to have been done last winter 
by his predecessor in office. To this we must make up our 
minds; if the = air is overcharged with electricity there 
must be an explosion, and the damage will only be the greater the 
longer it is before the storm bursts. Society thought that it had 
done quite enough in 1848, both to disperse the dangerous 
elements and to vindicate, for a generation at least, its own moral 
force. ‘The lesson wants repeating, both for the sake of the 
middle-classes, who have begun to forget that on them, after all, 
will full the burden of defence, and especially for the sake of 
the working-men who have been so petted and befooled that they 
are in danger of forgetting what manner of men they are 
who pretend to be their representatives, and who are in reality not 
only public enemies, but the special foes of their own class. 
it is by shall only make 
martyrs of Finlan and hi , we reply—Be it so. - 
all, is not so is all very well for 
patriots to glory in the sweet memories of Emmett, and to invoke 
the shades of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and to fancy that it is 
very fine to be even as Masaniello or Garibaldi, or any other crack- 
brained rebel; but in practice fine and imprisonment are not 
pleasant. And it will be our own fault if in this case we do not 
make the punishment of a grave social crime decidedly and un- 
mistakeably unpleasant to its perpetrators. 


MAGISTRATES AND THEIR CENSORS. 


USTICES of the Peace are allowed to be an anomalous class 
of beings, and it is certain that they are sometimes put to 
very strange uses. We once came across one member of the 
order who complained that so much of his time was taken up 
by the crowd of people, high and low, far and near, who came 
to consult him about their difficulties with their wives. By 
an improvement on this idea, another gentleman was grievously 
importuned by a couple who had found out each other's incom- 
patibility of temper, and who were both surprised and dis- 
appointed at finding that his Worship did not possess the power 
of divorcing them on the spot. A third was a ed to as the 
ultimate authority when an American letter was thought to be 
overcharged, and the suitor was with some difficulty made to 
understand that there was no way of summoning the Postmaster- 
General, either of the United Kingdom or of the United States, 
before the local Petty Sessions. In ali these cases the public was 
clearly disposed to over-rate the authority of the local ministers of 
the law, and was seemingly willing to trust their discretion even 
in those great matters which the law looks upon as too high for 
them. When men find that the world at large is thus disposed 
to magnify their office, they may perhaps be excused if th 
do somewhat magnify it themselves. Here and there we now 
then hear of undue stretches of authority, of vestiges of that rude 
triarchal justice which, Lord Macaulay tells us, notwithstandi 
innumerable blunders and occasional acts of oppression, was sti 
better than no justice at all. . But the law has provided ample 


means for the redress of such grievances, A conyiction which is 
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to law or fact may be appealed against to a higher court? 
and a penalty disproportionate to the offence comes within the scope 
of the Royal prerogative of mercy. It may be as well to note, for 
the instruction of Mr. Gathorne Hardy on the one hand and of 
Mr. P. A. Taylor on the other, that wrongful convictions do some- 
times take p at Petty Sessions, and that such wrongful con- 
victions are sometimes quashed on appeal to Quarter Sessions. In 
a debate during the last Session of Parliament, Mr. Hardy seemed 
equally shocked at the idea that a county magistrate could ever 
go wrong, and Mr, Taylor at the idea that a county magistrate 
could ever go right. e can assure both legislators that Justices 
of the Peace are neither angels nor demons, but ordinary human 
beings, who sometimes go right and sometimes wrong. Wrongful 
convictions have before now been known to be made by county 
magistrates. But such wrongful convictions, even in matters 
touching the sacred and heaven-descended game-laws, have been 
known to be set aside by other county magistrates. This fact may 
lead Mr. Hardy to understand that Justices of the Peace may 
sometimes go wrong, and Mr. Taylor to understand that Justices 
of the Peace may sometimes go right. In short, in this case as in 
others, the law has provided means for the redress of possible 
wrongs, and those means, if not always perfect, are sometimes at 
least found to be effectual. 

The law then has guarded with some care against the possibility 
of a wrongful conviction, and against the possibility of ieee 
tionate penalty when the conviction is rightful. In the latter case 
the Home Office can step in, and sometimes does step in. Some 
people may be inclined to think that the freaks of the Home Office 
are at least as wonderful as the freaks of the Justices themselves. 
But, as the Justices have their votaries, so has the Home Office. 
And no wonder; there is something grand and mysterious 
about it; there is something striking in the idea of a single 
official, shrouded, like Philip the Second, in the secrecy of his 
chamber, dealing his blows from afar, rebuking the wrong-doer 
and breaking the chains of the innocent. To be sure those who 
are not behind the scenes are apt to dream of a personal inter- 
ference on the part of the great man himself, when, in sad 
truth, the wonder-working edict comes only from some very 
subordinate personage before whom, if brought into the light 
of day, no one would feel specially called upon to bow down. The 

wer at any rate exists somewhere, and it is sometimes invoked 
in a very odd way. <A zealous clergyman, for instance, finds one 
of his parishioners sent to prison in a way of which he does not 
approve. Ile writes at once to the Home Secretary, ordering 
rather than praying him to telegraph at once for the man’s release. 
Amongst other things the Home Secretary is here oe to do, 
by way of justice, what in a magistrate would be rightly branded 
as the height of injustice—namely, to act upon the hearing of one 
side only. There are therefore abundant meaus of correcting the 
magistrates if their sentences err on the side of severity. But 
what if they are too lenient? What if the wrong-doer, what if 
the poacher himself, is let off too easily? For this case the law 
has not provided. The law, we have always been taught, holds 
that, of the two evils, it is better that the guilty should escape 
than that the innocent should be punished. On somewhat of the 
same principle, the sentence of every authority may be lightened 
by a higher authority, but the power of aggravation of sentences 
is not vested anywhere. If a man is sentenced to a month's im- 
prisonment, there is a power which can release him after a week 
oraday. Butif heis sentenced for a week only, nothing short 
of a Bill of Pains and Penalties can keep him in gaol a day longer. 

To some minds, it would seem, there is here a defect in our 
law, and among them appears to be a certain Colonel Pryse, the 
present Lord-Lieutenant of Cardiganshire. This dignitary, whose 
fame has hitherto not bigs very widely beyond his own county, 
evidently thinks that the power of aggravation should be vested 
somewhere. And, as the law has not vested it in any one else, 
Colonel Pryse seems to hold that it would be not amiss if it were 
vested in the Lord-Lieutenant. From a correspondence which has 
been lately published in the Zimes, it appears that a magistrate of 
Cardiganshire, Mr. Buck, acting jointly with a brother Justice, 
sentenced several offenders, poachers of salmon, to a certain 
penalty, namely a fine of 3s. 8d., including costs. As the law now 
stands, there is no power anywhere to make their sentence any 
heavier. To the Lord-Lieutenant it seems too light. He accord- 
ingly writes to Mr. Buck, saying that “it has come under his 
notice ” that Mr. Buck and another magistrate had done so and so, 
and that he will be “ obliged by Mr. Buck informing him whether 
there were in his opinion any special reasons for inflicting a penalty 


. of such trifling amount as to probably [sic] bring the law into dis- 


pute, and tend to the encouragement of its infraction.” No 
one can suppose that this is a friendly letter from one gen- 
tleman to another. Men do not write to their private friends 
about things having “come under their notice,” or how they 
will be obliged by being informed of their friends’ motives 
for doing so and so. _If they wish to warn their friends that 
another line of conduct would have been better, they do not write 
in the grand style and break forth into flourishes about tending 
to the encouragement of infractions. The letter is the letter 
of an official superior to an official inferior. Colonel Pryse, not as 
Colonel Pryse, but as Lord-Lieutenant of Cardiganshire, writes to 
Mz. Buck as a magistrate to find fault with his conduct in a 
matter where the law finds no fault with it. The law fixes the 
mazimum of Lpenalters it leaves the minimum to the magistrate’s 
discretion. Mr. Buck and his colleague use that discretion in a 


way of which the Lord-Lieutenant happens not to approve. 


Colonel Pryse does not go quite so far as to aggravate Mr. B 
poy by his own authority, but he goes as near it as he 
Ie rates and blows up Mr. Buck for acting in a particular 
in which the law bears him out in acting. <A grosser ard | 
impertinence we never saw. 
t is hardly necessary to tell any one that a Lord-Li 
has no control whatever over the administration of justice, that g 
ee is in no way responsible to him for his official acta, 
and is no more bound to oo his motives to him than tg 
any other man, If Mr. Buck is a Deputy-Lieutenant, in gj 
matters touching Lieutenancy Colonel © is undoubted] 
his official superior; but when Mr. Buck is acting as 7 
Justice of the Peace, he is in no way under Colonel Pryse’s 
control, in no way bound to look on Colonel Pryse as one set in 
authority over him. When Colonel Pryse writes to Mr, Buck 
about “coming under his notice,” and_ being “ obliged by bei 
informed,” he is simply impertinent. He has no more right to 
overhaul Mr. Buck’s o sia acts than any indifferent bystander, 
Mr. Buck is no more responsible to him for the leniency or 
severity of his sentences than he is to the Coroner or the 
of Guardians or the vicar and churchwardens of the parish. The 
delusion on Colonel Pryse’s part must have arisen from the fact 
that he is doubtless, like other Lords-Lieutenant, in the habit of 
recommending names to the Lord Chancellor for insertion in the 
Commission of the Peace. It is quite possible that Mr. Buck's 
own uame may have been put there on Colonel Pryse’s recommen- 


dation. Colonel Pryse seems therefore to fancy that this gives _ 


him some sort of  sapeeemrnrane or superiority over Mr. Buck. He 
forgets that he only recommends, and that it is not he, but the 
Lord Chancellor, who can put names on the Commission and 
strike names off it. The Lord-Lieutenant recommends because 
the Lord Chancellor cannot be reasonably expected to know who 
are fit persons to be magistrates in every corner of the country, 
while the Lord-Lieutenant of each county may be reason- 
ably expected to know. But the Lord Chancellor has 
the power, and ever and anon exercises it, of putting 

on the Commission whom the Lord-Lieutenant does not re- 
commend, and of declining to put on those whom he does 
recommend, So with recommending, the Lord-Licutenant’s 
share in the matter ceases. Colonel Pryse kas no more right to 
examine or rebuke Mr. Buck for his acts as a magistrate, than the 
Privy Councillor who may happen to have recommended Colonel 
Pryse for his own office has to examine or rebuke Colonel 

for his acts as Lord-Lieutenant. Mr. Buck, like everybody 
standeth or falleth to his own master, and that master, we repeat, 
is not the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 

This is not the first time that Lords-Lieutenant, and i 
Welsh Lords-Lieutenant, have played odd pranks, seemingly mis- 
taking themselves for Prefects of French Departments. It is not 
so long ago since a Lord-Lieutenant of Monmouthshire undertook 
to settle by what surnames the gentlemen of his county should 
call themselves, But it is a graver matter when the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Cardiganshire takes upon himself to interfere with 
the ordinary administration of justice. They seem, however, to do 
things in general in Cardiganshire in a very odd way. When Mr. 
Buck gets the impertinent letter from Colonel Pryse, he sits down 
and writes, not an indignant answer, but one expuiting in detail 
the facts of the case, and showing that there was good reason 
for treating these particular offenders with leniency. Nota word 
does Mr. Buck say against the unwarrantable interference of 
Colonel Pryse with‘his official acts. Thisis on October 26th. But 
on November 11th Mr. Buck plucks up courage and writes to the 
Lord Chancellor as follows :— 

May I humbly pray to be instructed, for my future guidance on the 
whether in Petty Sessions exercising to the best of their 
ability and judgment the discretionary power vested in them by law, in 
dealing with cases of first offence under the Fishery Acts, are bound to 
reasons to the Lord-Lieutenant of the county for so doing ? and whether 
interference of the Lord-Lieutenant ought to exercise any influence on the 
future decisions of the Bench ? 

By return of post comes a letter from the Lord Chaneellor's 
Secretary of Commissions, announcing the Lord Chancellor's 
“opinion that a Lord-Lieutenant can exercise no control over 
Justice of the Peace in the performance of his magisterial duties. 
Thus strengthened, Mr. Buck sends the correspondence te the 
Times with this comment :— 

The interference of a Lord-Lisutenant with the due administration of 
justice and his endeavour to control the decisions of the Bench are matters of 
such grave moment, that I cannot but think you will deem them of sufficient 
importance to come under notice in the Zimes. 


Nothing can be sounder than Mr. Buck’s doctrine; but it is odd 
that it was not equally clear to him on October 26th. 
Cardiganshire so habitually under the thumb of its . 
Lieutenant that it takes a —— pondering for a t 
to find out that he is, within the limits which the law 

a free agent ? 


VOLUNTEER COMMANDS. 

HEN the Volunteer movement began, a good deal oe 
easiness was caused by the adoption of the old ruie th 

commissions should be granted by the Lords-Lieutenant of ener 
subject of course to the approval of the Crown. Perhaps en 6m 

tion to obtain direct commissions, with the accom: anying in 

and prestige, had something to do with this feeling; but the ‘be 

apprehension among a certain section of Volunteers was that 
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ical right of ting commissions might be abused by coun 
ais and relations. The suspicion was one that has since been 
ved to be entirely unjust 5 but the Volunteers came from 
PT lasses, and in Meo arge numbers from that middle-class 
which is prone to think that a Lord-Lieutenant must needs be a 
ploated aristocrat, ready for any kind of job in the interest of his 
friends. Long before experience had taught the Volunteers a 
‘aster appreciation of the dignitaries from whom their commis- 
es were derived, the possibility of the dreaded abuse of power 
practically remov by the manner in which the Acts of 
Parliament and the War Office regulations relating to the Volun- 
teer Force were framed. ‘The entire code was consolidated in 
1863, and the precise position of the Lords-Lieutenant was then 
defined. The statute of that year enacts that all officers shall be 
inted, with Her Majesty’s approval, by the Lords-Lieutenant ; 
but the regulations, which by the terms of the Act are equally 
binding with the statute, provide that the rules of each Volunteer 
pron. be submitted by the commanding officer to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, and by him forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
Her Majesty’s approval ; and when so approved, they are regarded 
as legally binding. In order to show what kind of regulations 
—— certain of meeting this approval, a model set of rules, 
which any corps might adopt, was annexed to the regulations, one 
of which runs thus:—‘ The commanding officer will propose 
tlemen to the Lord-Lieutenant for commission as officers; but 

e appointment of all officers is vested by Act of Parliament in 
the Lord-Lieutenant, subject to the Queen’s approval.” 

Some fears have been recently felt that this pleasant arrange- 
nent is destined, in one case at any rate, to be broken through. 
One Lord-Lieutenant is said to have been tyrannical enough to 
refuse a high Volunteer commission to a gentleman proposed by 
the commanding officer of the corps. As the gentleman selected 
was known as a competent officer holding the Queen’s commission, 
the recalcitrant Lord-Lieutenant himself did not,it seems, attempt 
to deny that he was eminently qualified for the post; but he 
rejected the nomination avowedly because he desired to give the 
vacant commission—so the story goes—to his own brother, who 
was not a military man at all, and was considered by the great 
majority of the corps in which he already held a lower commis- 
sion to be unfit for the post to which he aspired. Even if the 
recognised practice of Lords-Lieutenant had not established a 
binding precedent to the contrary, every one must feel the extreme 
bad taste, to say the least, of such an abuse of authority, and the 

t necessity that the Queen’s approval should not be given to 
so grossa job. The powers given to the Lords-Lieutenant are 
iven to them in trust for the good of the corps under their juris- 
fiction, and through them of the country at large, and no one 
will seriously contend that the power of granting commissions is 
entrusted toa Lord-Licutenant in order that he may use it. to 
substitute more or less incompetent friends or relations of his own 
for any able officer whom the corps, throxgh its commanding 
officer, oad declare itself anxious to have. No public trust can 
be rightfully used for private ends, and in a case such as we have 
described there'can be no question that the refusal of the Royal 
sanction would be the only and appropriate remedy. } 

The way in which these provisions have been understood by 
= individual Lord-Lieutenant in the country is this. The 

-Lieutenant has considered himself at liberty to reject any 
name forwarded to him by the commanding officer of the corps, if 
any sufficiently serious personal objection attached to the cha- 
Tacter or competency of the proposed officer; but no instance, we 
believe, has occurred in which a Lord-Lieutenant has thought it 
legitimate to exercise his strict legal right by passing over a per- 
fectly unobjectionable nomination by the commanding officer, in 
order to substitute a friend of his own. He might, it is true, do 
this according to the letter of the statute, but it would be so _—— 
an infringement of the spirit of the enactment that the War 
Office could scarcely fail to refuse the Royal approval to an 

tment so unpatriotic and corrupt. Happi y the Lords- 
deutenant have never attempted to strain their rights to such an 
extent, and have never pe themselves to the rebuke implied 
in the refusal of the Royal approval. Everything has, up to the 
Present time, worked satisfactorily ; no competent officer te been 
tefused a commission, and the lurking Radical suspicion that the 
power given to the chiefs of counties would be abused has been 

~ away by the good sense of those to whom it has been 


Most.of our readers will probably be sceptical as to the possi- 
hility of so indecent an por of that which 
bed, while a few ultra-Radical Volunteers may perhaps be 
clamorous to learn the name of the obnoxious Leek bientpen 
who has at last realized their fancy picture of the bloated aristo- 
= Though we protest against any general inference a 
wn from an isolated instance, we do not feel at liberty to con 
omen of the offender, or to withhold some further’ particulars 
Ba ch greatly aggravate the tyranny of which he has been gui ty. 
t, to make ourselves intelligible, we must premise that there is 
vid and we believe only one, Lord-Lieutenant who is not an indi- 
ual, but a Board; and everybody knows what a Board will 
— do. The Volunteer Act has an interpretation clause 
nan contains this provision :—‘“ The term Lieutenant of a county 
— as to the City of London the Commissioners of Lieu- 
corps in country, the London Rifle Brigade, is under the 
Junsdiction of this Board of Gonmnissionsmn— ‘the Court of 


Lieutenancy, as it is commonly termed—a body composed of the 
most re: ble citizens, and standing in fraternal relations with 
the Court of Aldermen, many members, we believe, being common. 
to both. This composite body is the one Lord-Lieutenant that 
has set the example of using public powers for the gratification of. 
private friends, and is no doubt the only Lord-Lieutenant capable of 
theact. The particulars of the case are shortly these :—The London 
Rifle brigade is com of two strong battalions, and is fortunate. 
enough to have, in Colonel Warde, one of the most efficient com- 
manding officers in the service. The Lieutenant-Coloneley of the 
second battalion is now vacant, and Colonel Warde has recommended 
to the Court of Lieutenancy a thoroughly competent soldier to fill 
the post. The vast majority of the corpsis known to be well pleased 
with their Colonel’s selection, and indeed, as a man of tact and 
judgment, he would probably not have made it if this had not 

en the case. But it happens also that the Court of Lieutenancy. 
have a brother citizen and Alderman—Sir W. Rose—who holds 
the commission of Major in the corps, and is supposed to consider 
himself worthy of promotion. As to his soldierlike bearing and 
capacity we do not pretend to have any opinion. Undoubtedly 
an Alderman may command a battalion efficiently if only he 
knows how. But whether Major Alderman Sir W. Rose is or is 
not competent for such a post, it is not. suggested that he is more 
competent than the experienced soldier recommended by Colonel 
Warde, and it is certain that the corps does not desire to see its 
worthy Major removed from his present rank. It is no secret 
that on a former occasion, when Alderman Rose withdrew his 
pretensions to the command, he received a flattering address from 
many hundreds of his comrades, thanking him for the modesty 
which then prompted him to retire; and something like a pledgo 
is said to have been given by him not to seek a command until he 
could take it with the general approval of the corps. That time, 
it is conceded, has not arrived; but with all these facts, well 
known among the members of the corps and their friends, and 
certainly not wholly unknown to some at least of the Court of 
Lieutenancy, this exalted a has thought fit to pass over the 
recommendation of Colonel Warde, and to — (subject, for- 
tunately, to the approval of the Crown) their brother Alderman, 
Sir William Rose, to the command of a battalion which does not 
desire to serve under him, and has no confidence in his military 


capacity. 

Bo the matter rests at present, and it is for the War Office to 
say whether the appointment is one to which the Royal ee 
can properly be given. If anything like this had been done by 
the Duke of Omnium, Lieutenant of the county of Barset, every 
one knows what would h The Minister of War, instead of 
notifying the approval of Her Majesty in the usual terms, would 
indite a letter in his hardest official style, inquiring into the cir- 
cumstances, and declining to recommend the appointment for 
approval until satisfactory explanations had been given. But, as 

e Chief Baron reminded us the other day, the City is a wonder- 
ful power, and Ministers are more afraid of it than of a dozen 
Dukes of Omnium ; and it is just possible, therefore, that, the 
Court of Lieutenancy, if they persist, may have their own 
way, and may see Lieutenant-Colonel Rose in command of a 
battalion which. will probably cease to exist exactly one. fort- 
night after the date of his commission. They will also have 
the satisfaction of having slighted Colonel Warde, and renr 
dered it impossible for him to retain a command in which he 
has done so much good service. It is really scarcely con- 
ceivable that. even a Board can desire to do such wanton mischief, 
and one cannot yet abandon the hope that they will think better 


of it, and will remember that tyranny, which is ugly in a bloated . 


aristoerat, is not well-favoured in an Alderman, or @ 
Aldermen, whether bloated or otherwise. But should the Court 
prove obdurate, we would suggest to Major Rose himself that it 
is generally considered to be a graceful and judicious thing to 
decline a Volunteer command over men who are not anxious 
serve under you, and that this—though it is, like most of the i 
of code of honour, the call a.d 
imperfect obligation—does not me the less binding from 
having been made the subject of a formal pledge. 


THE WALRUS, 


OTHING is more difficult than to ict with 5 ae 4 
of accuracy what men are likely to succeed in lite. 

man who has all the necessary talents fails from some defect of 
temper or over-seusitiveness, which only makes itself felt at the 
moment of trial; or a stupid man strangely succeeds. in making 
determination and unity of purpose supply the place of ability; 
or some curious felicity enables another to slip exactly into the 
place that suits him, and to get on as much by his defects as his 
merits. Of all kinds of success, again, there is none which seems 
to depend upon more unaccountable circumstances than social 
success. Some men obtain popularity in whom a refined analysis 
fails to detect any special capacity for ing mankind; and 
others, who. have every of being agreeable, con- 
trive to make themselves universally disliked. ‘The truth of this, 
as of many other propositions, may be illustrated, by any one 
who is not too proud to take a lesson from inferior creat 
the inhabitants of the Zoological Gardens, If sop were. sti 
alive, he might pick up many excellent morals by spending 
a few Sunday afternoons in the Regent’s Park. Some ani 
which have introduced with a great tlouzish of trumpets, 
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before whom all naturalists bow down, and which excite the 
warmest enthusiasm of Mr. Frank Buckland, fall, so to speak, 
uite flat upon the public. They are advertised in the Times; 

ey are declared to be — their first appearance before a 
civilized country, and yet somehow they don’t go down; they 
remain mere drugs in the market. In some cases they have only 
themselves to blame ; the apteryx and the aye-aye, for example, 
choose to retire into their dens, and retain their reprehensible 
habits of nocturnal wandering under totally altered conditions; 
but other most deserving creatures, which make every effort to 
secure public attention, do not seem to draw. There are few 
animals which have a greater popular reputation than the chamois ; 
he is supposed to possess all sorts of semi-miraculous accomplish- 
ments, and is one of the established subjects of proverbs and 
travellers’ tales; yet the Regent’s Park chamois leads a secluded 
existence, cheered only by an occasional notice from some passing 
member of the Alpine Club, and might almost as well be on the 
slopes of Mont Blanc as in the heart of London. On the other 
hand, the established celebrities of the garden do not always 
seem to have correspondingly remarkable qualities. Let any 
look with a dispassionate eye even upon the hippopotamus, 
who undoubtedly made the greatest hit of modern days. What 
is a hippopotamus, considered in the light of reason? He is 
little better than a monstrous pig, a huge mass of apparently 
inorganic fat in an India rubber envelope. In physical appearance 
he is a kind of Falstaff of the animal creation; but then he is 
lamentably deficient in the sense of humour of his antitype. He 
stands mf consumes enormous quantities of food with the dull 

rsistence of an alderman at a City feast; his only notion of play 
is to wallow after an unwieldy fashion in his bath, and to make a 
certain quantity of unsavoury splashing. Yet the British public 
will gaze at him for hours, and come away convinced that it has 
seen one of the chief wonders of creation. We could understand 
his exciting a ~~ admiration in the mind of a half-starved 
pauper. Suc an incarnation of sleek contentment in close 
confinement must represent the highest ideal to which an inmate 
of Farnham workhouse can very well attvin; but it is strange 
that persons of a higher position should turn aside from the grace 
of the neighbouring giraffes, or even from the somewhat priggish 
— of the elephants, to contemplate such a mass of sensual 
stolidity. 

Renouncing then the presumptuous attempt to determine the 
principles upon which popular fayour is distributed, we cannot 
ng with any confidence what may be the fate of the walrus. 

e has some strong points in his favour, but we must in candour 
admit that he will Boos also certain prejudices to encounter. In 
the first place, he scarcely comes up at present to the walrus of 
popular imagination. That animal, judging from the common 
engravings, is a beast with a face so exactly resembling the human 
countenance as to have given rise to the belief in mermaids. In 
fact, the only difference is that a certain diabolic expression is 
communicated to him by a pair of monstrous tusks. The present 
walrus has a face more like the brass lion on a knocker, and could 
scarcely suggest mermaids unless mermaids are supposed to wear 
huge moustaches and to go about wrapped in cocoa-nut matting. 
His tusks are still as invisible as the imaginary whiskers of a 
schoolboy. Moreover, he comes at some "disadvantage as suc- 
ceeding the sea-bear. That interesting animal very judiciously 
~— ® private Barnum in his service; and it was a material 
help to the imagination to see a genuine sailor, almost bring- 
ing with him a smell of salt water; his tarpaulin hat alone 
was enough to carry one mentally to Cape Horn. The poor 
walrus is in custody of an excellent keeper, who can make 
no pretence to an early intimacy with the monster. Moreover, 
the walrus, though we are glad to hear that he is improving 
in health, has still the flabby and wrinkly appearance which 
is excusable after a compulsory diet upon salt-pork instead of 
mollusks, and a residence in a deal box instead of on an ice- 
berg. As he fills out, he will probably become more attractive ; 
his compromise between hind legs and a tail is well imagined, and 
— some very quaint gestures; his chattering and grunting are 

ecided improvements upon the taciturnity of the seal ; and ake 3 
the happiest thought was that of adapting his moustache for the 
collection of his food. Gentlemen who dislike razors and are fond 
of soup will feel a keen admiration for this faculty. Finally, his 
deportment is, on the whole, creditable ; he takes his mussels with 
grace and good humour, and, though he refuses. the tributes of 
nuts and orange-peel offered by an admiring if rather indiscreet 
public, it is something to look at a beast who might, if he chose 
insist upon being fed exclusively upon oysters. We feel grateful 
for his condescension in putting up with whelks. 

Whatever his success may be as a zoological star, we feel sure 
that the walrus will find a select circle of intelligent admirers. 
There is an originality about his whole design which cannot fail to 
be attractive. He may not be beautiful, nor even amiable, but no 
one can say that he is commonplace. Moreover, the walrus has 
in a high degree one of the merits which give a special charm to 
the » We never can look at a lion or an elephant, or any 
of the larger beasts, without a certain sensation of relief. Every 
lion necessarily implies a great tract of wild country to supply 
him with food. In England, where there is scarcely room for a cat 
to pick up a decent living except as a hanger-on of humanity, we 
bear about us a constant sense of as as if the world were 
becoming too small for us; we feel like the American who did not 
venture to walk out in England for fear of falling over the 

©; the limits of the habitable world are growing too narrow. 


We see a lion, and we take some comfort by instinctive] 
forming a rapid piece of mental arithmetic; we rough] a 
how many leagues of jungle or forest must be re 2 

his larder, and we'multiply the area by the presumable num 
of lions in existence. Repeating the process at each of the di 
in succession, we feel for the moment as if we had a little oa 
elbow-room.” The buffaloes, we know, are disappearing fromm: 
face of America at the rate of so many henbel a thousand 
square miles in a year. Luckily there are other countries where 


a breath from unprofaned wildernesses may be ong | by the 
erhaps thig 


sneer at it, and rd long for the time when the world is to be 
e 


crowding to a very unpleasant ae The walrus probably 
e is treated to a rather small Seow 
of tub, considering the habits of his civilized country of ado 
tion. If he gets to be a few sizes bigger —and we sincerely 
hope that he may live as long and grow as large as walrus 
nature permits — he will feel himself unpleasantly cram 
even in the largest tank in the gardens. The Zoological 
Society does its best under unfavourable circumstances, and most 
of the animals seem to enjoy themselves as much as can be ex- 
pected. But it is obvious that a little more space would be of 
immense service. The monkeys have quite redeemed their cha- 
racter under the beneficent influences of an improved habitation. 
They might have suggested to Mr. Peabody the thought of im- 
proving the dwellings of the higher orders of creation. They have 
room for displaying their humorous vivacity, and indulging in a 
constant series of practical jokes which might excite the envy of 
undergraduates. There is a sort of never-ending town and gown 
row between the monkeys with long tails and the monkeys with 
short, which testifies to the exuberant spirits of all concerned. 
It would be pleasant to see the same measures of reform extended 
to a wider area, If the large carnivora could take a walk rather 
more than six paces in length, and turn round without scraping 
the hair off their tails, their attractions would be enormously in- 
creased ; and at some future time it would be a d sight to see 
a walrus as bigas a house playing in a real pond, instead of a wash- 
tub. But, to give proper play to all the animals concerned, the 
gardens must be allowed to extend a little further; and cons 
ing the way in which most of the park is occupied, we should 
think that no one would grudge a moderate addition to the most 
charming show in London. 


FARNHAM WORKHOUSE. 


Ts inquiry into Famham Workhouse continues to afford some 
of the agreeable reading with which we have lately become 
so familiar. The state of things revealed is so dirty and frowzy 
and disgusting, that we find some trouble in wading through the 
details, It is about as pleasant as to look on at the clearance of 8 
sewer, and the disinterment of the dead dogs and cats and other 
odorous ingredients which have been embedded in the mud. We 
can scarcely open our newspaper in the morning without fancying 
that a peculiarly rich odour is exuding from its pases. For the 
most part there is the same unvarying story of dirt in & super 
lative degree, and of every variety; dirt which rises far above 
the celebrated definition of the right thing in the wrong = 
being distinctly the wrong es | to exist in any place; that sort 

dirt which is as much the result of careful and systematic oper® 
tions as a specially fine vintage. Miserable tramps are | 


up together, carefully protected from fresh air, and left 
out an attempt at supervision; unhappy paupers 10 
of disease are shut up with almost equally d 
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Z | which once excited emotions of simple horror, as it does to youn 
| the Zoological Gardens. In this respect the walrus has ob- mary 
| vious merits. We cannot look forwards to a time when his indit 
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urses, and without the commonest a pliances for decency ; ground for inquiry, and that the Association which produced 
fe wretched children are left without a or instruction 3 some reform in the ‘metropolis has good grounds for continuing its 


attendants. We are getting to know the general system, 
4h its trifling variations in different places, It would afford 
an excellent background for a novel after the fashion of Oliver 
Twit or Nicholas Nickleby, except that the misery is too mono- 
jonous and the squalor too disgusting. There is not the proper 
material for contrast, and the wretchedness seldom rises to the 
picturesque. Every workhouse, indeed, supplies some little cha- 
acteristic anecdote of its own. At Farnham there was the 
gretched pauper who fell into a cesspool in consequence of an 
epileptic fit, and died shortly afterwards; it is added, as a signi- 
fcant detail, by the doctor, that he was told of the accident a few 
afterwards, chiefly, as it seems, by way of a joke. Evidently 
they have @ fine sense of humour at Farnham. ‘Then there is the 
more purely tragical anecdote, which has come out during the 
inquiry, of the dying girl who had a hot brick put into her bed to 
warm her feet, which was so tenderly and skilfully accomplished 
that the sheets took fire, and the patient died from the shock 
before she could receive assistance. These are the two most 
telling incidents which the inquiry has hitherto contributed to 
the history of workhouse mismanagement, and perhaps, by 
relating them, we may be subjecting ourselves to the charge 
of sensation writing; it is, however, tempting to dwell upon 
one or two individual cases rather than on the dull unvarying 
yound of stupid mismanagement. In addition to the ordi- 
nary incidents of the cruelty which results from simple callous 
indifference, and from the theory that a sick pauper is to be 
ished by being made as dirty and miserable as possible, there 
is apparently a suspicion of more interested motives in the Farn- 
ham case. At least it is sworn that the butcher supplied meat 
for which he charged at the rate of 10d. a pound, whilst the sick 
paupers for whom it was intended only received inferior scraps 
worth sd, Perhaps it did not make much difference to the un- 
lucky old women, who were set to mumble unmanageable masses 
of meat without the assistance of forks in cutting it up. It may 
be as refreshing to look at mutton worth sd. as to look at the 
superior bits. Still, if the statement is true, it would be interest- 
ing to know who got the benefit of the difference; and we are 
glad to see that this bit of information excited a decided sensation 
amongst the Guardians. It was a good tangible imputation which 
was mest calculated to excite their interest. 
To say the truth, however, the Farnham Guardians do not 
Par to be a specially heartless set of people. Two or three of 
em at least wrote to the Zimes with the most engaging frank- 
ness, Before the appearance of the Report in the Lancet they seem 
to have signed various assertions that the workhouse was in guod 
order, and in no want of reform. But ns soon as the Report 
had attracted public attention, they wrote to say that, on the 
whole, there was a great deal of foundation for the charges, and to 
demand a public inquiry. They added that the grievances alleged 
were due to the general imperfections of the system, and not to any 
ial fault of their own; but they explained with admirable 
urness that the system necessarily led to abuses, from 
which they were not free, even if many of their neighbours were 
as bad as themselves. There is undoubtedly some truth in this, 
though we don’t see how the Guardians can be quite exonerated. 
They surely need not have stated officially that everything was 
quite satisfactory, when their own noses and eyes might have 
revealed to them the existence of unequivocal filth and neglect. 
When the pauper fell into the cesspool, and the girl was burnt to 
death, those incidents were at least broad hints which might have 
suggested to them the propriety of a little extra activity. The sys- 
tem may be, and undoubtedly is, bad ; still it does not make it in- 
evitable that guardians should allow themselves to be hoodwinked 
by an overbearing master, whom they had power to dismiss ; or to 
see everything through his eyes, though the paupers whom they 
are su to protect are, for obvious reasons, unlikely to com- 
plain with effect, They can’t be quite justified in saying “We knew 
everything to be wrong and very scandalous, and therefore we are 
not to blame.” We quite agree, however, that they are not the 
ay gaeme to blame. The constitution of a workhouse seems 
to be a pure despotism of the master, tempered only by occa- 
sional complaints from Guardians and Poor-law Inspectors. These 
officials rarely venture to do anything more than hint that every- 
thing is going on ‘admirably. When, at last, a volunteer inspector 
declares the existence of gross abuses, the Poor-law Board prefers 
doing nothing, then it proposes that the Inspector whose efficiency 
18 impugned should have another inspection for himself in secrecy ; 
and it has at last to be worried by the newspapers into ordering an 
Independent inquiry. There seems to be some truth in the remark 
of one of the Witnesses, that all persons connected with the work- 
house “ were as bad as they could be, and censurable from the 
President of the Poor Law Board to the house porter.” 
© certainly cannot flatter ourselves that we have got near the 
end of these revelations, Other guardians, it seems, are demanding 
wh inquiry The other day there was a report from Lyndhurst 
Which suggests accusations which, though at present restin 
partly on anonymous authority, have an unpleasant look. An old 
man defends himself for stealing potatoes on the ground that he 
18 half-starved in the workhouse; and there are reports of the 
existence of such practices as punishing girls by pumping over 
them in a state of nudity f 
: nudity for a quarter of an hour. e may 
ee hope that these accusations will prove to be unfounded ; 
from the reports which continue to appear in the medical 
journals, it is obvious that there is, at least in many cases, good 


investigations. 

The main source of the abuses which have grown up appears 
to be generally recognised. Workhouses are a machinery for dis- 
couraging pauperism by applying one simple method. The most 
logical conclusion from the theory which they embody would per- 
haps be to abolish poor-laws altogether. If we punished pauper- 
ism by insisting that paupers should starve, we should undoubtedly 
be applying a strong stimulus to the poor to remain ope 
This, ye ha is rather too strong a measure for the public con- 
science. We therefore say, in substance, that no one shall starve, 
but that every one who receives public charity shall receive it 
on the hardest conditions possible. Even as regards the able- 
bodied poor, there are obvious limitations to the value of this 
principle. It is requisite to discourage unnecessary resort to public 
charity, but, so long as this end is obiained, it does not follow that 
any extra hardships should be inflicted. There is a misery which 
has a tendency to propagate itself. When we discourage paupers 
from entering the workhouse by making its inmates not merely 
uncomfortable, but dirty and indecent, we help to deprave them. 
The ultimate end of charity should be to make its occupants 
independent of charity for the future. Instead of this, we too 
often keep them just hovering on the verge of pauperism, when 
more liberal assistance might have yg! raised them ; and 
when they have been forced over the brink, we make them still 
more filthy and depraved than they were before. Of course the 
argument is much stronger in the case of the sick poor. The 
most economical plan is to cure them as quickly as possible ; in- 
stead of which a workhouse after the Farnham model seems to 


become a nucleus for the prenerne of fresh disease. This, in- 
deed, is generally admitted ; and the only question between the 
officials concerned seems to be, who is most to blame? ‘There is 


evidently something wrong when the redress of grievances de- 
pends upon the necessarily spasmodic and uncertain etforts of private 
enterprise and the occasional notoriety given to some special 
scandal; and the only doubt is whether the Guardians, or the 
Inspector, or the Poor-law Board, or the public, are the persons 
most to blame. 

One remark, which is occasionally made as though it threw 
some light upon the question, is that things would be much better 
if the magistrates or other local magnates would show a little 
more activity. The most curious thing about these abuses is that 
they are going on under the eyes of a number of benevolent and 
intelligent persons, who remain blind till some reporter comes 
down from a London newspaper. Why do they not stir 
themselves, it is said, and see that matters are managed rather 
better? This appeal amounts to condemning the system under 
another form; it reminds us of the remark occasionally made 
je the advocates of private charities. If only every Christian 
philanthropist with five pounds to spare would give a sovereign 
in aid of such or such an institution, it would be put on its 
legs directly. This is very true, but then the very complaint 
shows it to be a fact that Christian philanthropists won't give 
their sovereigns so freely. It used to be a favourite speculation 
in the United States after the war, that if all rich men would 
contribute voluntarily, the debt might be paid off at once; but 
somehow rich people do not contribute voluntarily, and therefore 
there is a necessity for taxation. In the same way, the work- 
house agitation proves distinctly that the active benevolence of 

rivate persons is not sufficient to keep the houses in proper work- 
ing order. The strong local interests of the ratepayers act with 
so much energy in the direction of a shortsighted economy that 
some external power is requisite to force them into a more intelli- 
gent policy. Unfortunately the central authorities have neither 
the power nor, as it seems, the will to keep their subordinates up 
to the mark, Probably, if their power were increased, their sense 
of responsibility might be stimulated, and they might substitute a 
really efficient system of inspection in place of that which has so 
palpably broken down. When authorities can do little more than 
give advice which may be totally ineffective, they have an addi- 
tional motive for making things pleasant, and for coming as little 
as may be into collision with persons whom they cannot effectively 
coerce. An improved organization corresponding to the change in 
the functions discharged by workhouses is still more obviously 
needed. It is not surprising that a machinery for repressing 
pauperism produces very inadequate hospitals. With the improve- 
ments of communication, county hospitals are often as near to 
Lies ger now as the workhouses of their unions used to be; and, 
with certain qualifications, it would be possible to apply in the pro- 
vinces the system which Mr. Hardy’s Act of last Session introduced 
in the metropolis. The details of any such measure would, of 
course, require much consideration ; but everything goes to show 
that the present system is radically inapplicable to the wants 
which it has to supply, and that a reform is required in the sense 
of centralization and better organization of the country hospitals. 


THE TORTOLA TELEGRAM. 


I hy that dim and forgotten past when the electric telegraph was 
not, those sanguine visionaries who are always looki forward 
to a radical regeneration of the species by strictly scientific means 
might have built—very likely did build, only the hypothesis is 
not worth the trouble of verification—a stately fabric of hope upon 
the benefits to be one day derived from an incredible rapidity of 
communication. Before the unerring and incorruptible utterances 
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of the mysterious wire all doubt and uncertainty were to flee 
away. As the world then was, no man Imew of his neighbour's 
doings save through messengers exposed, from the first hour of their 
journey tothe last, to all the wealinesses, physical and moral, that 
can befal humanity. A great battle was fought, and the nations 
whose political destiny turned on the issue had to wait for the 
news eg it till tedious couriers traversed half Europe with 
their burden of despatches. A great bank failed, and yet men of 
business, to whom its stability was as the breath of life, went on 
buying and selling for days or weeks until the slow post brought 
the fatal letter. Wars were begun because nations had no means 
of Imowing each other’s disposition until time had added 
venom to the wound and explanations had lost their virtue. 
When the invention then in its infancy had been perfected, 
all these evils would disappear, and men would live in 
the light of one another’s presence, knowing everything that 
happened from actual witnesses, almost at the moment of. its 
occurrence. Instead of poring over the vapid details of events 
already half-furgotten by the actors in them, they would read the 
stirring narrative while the deeds it commemorated were but just 
performed, and be able to meet public or private misfortunes 
with all the promptitude of men who are on the spot when the 
need arises. Alike for knowledge and for action, the telegraph 
was to give us practical ubiquity. 
Such was the dream. For a good many years past we have 
been in the enjoyment of the reality. Every morning Mr. Reuter 
benevolently scatters telegraphic crumbs of information upon our 
breakfast-tables. Every evening he serves up the same enticing 
meal, with a layer of novelty superimposed to prevent our growing 
wearied with the repetition. In the case of the favoured few, the 
jaded: appetite is stimulated far into the _ by the latest frag- 
ments of intelligence distributed over clubs and reading-rooms. 
What has been the result of the change? Have the mists of 
error which once dimmed our sight been replaced by that calm 
assurance of knowledge to which the introduction of the tele- 
graph was to give birth ? It may rather be said that, where doubt 
and uncertainty prevailed, now they much more prevail. The 
world of newspaper readers has resigned itself to a condition of 
absolute and universal scepticism. Formerly the truth, or at least 
some approach to the truth, was the first thing that came to 
hand. ow, when it comes, it is already stale. Every kind 
of false rumour has had precedence of it. The honours of 
leaded type and prominent position are reserved, not for the 
fact of yesterday but for the fiction of to-day. The people 
who read the real news of a paper are mostly the same people 
that read its advertisements — idlers to whom time is no object, 
or invalids to whom it is an object to be got rid of. For 
busy men, or careless men, or indolent men, the column of 
telegraphic en has supplanted everything else. If its 
contents were only consistent with themselves, there seems 
nothing that men might not come to believe on Mr. Reuter’s 
authority. He has undisputed possession of at least twenty-four 
hours’ start over all competing sources of intelligence. Happily 
—considering the character of much of his news—he takes care to 
supply the antidote side by side with the ——. The material 
of his communications may usually be roughly divided into state- 
ments and contradictions; and the one is so continually inter- 
changed with the other that it becomes impossible to make any 
intelligible distinction between them. On Monday we have a 
itive assertion, on Tuesday a distinct denial. On Wednesday 
onday’s news is reaflirmed with qualifications, On Thursday 
Tuesday’s contradiction is pronounced to be correct in substance. 
Friday tells us, quite unnecessarily, that the whole affair is involved 
in uncertainty ; and finally, Saturday makes a clean sweep of the 
week’s work by characterizing statements and denials alike as 
pure inventions from beginning to end. And by way of relief to 
this tangled maze of telegraphic mendacity, comes, last of all, a 
matter of fact Government despatch of the old sort, statin 
plainly what elements of truth have been day after day overlaid 
with all this ingenious web of fiction. This is the history of a 
telegram of the authoritative kind. There are a good many, 
of course, which escape such a fate, from the fact of their extreme 
eness. Whena Government is said to have done this or that 
or made this or that statement, we know what is intended to 
be conveyed, though we are quite «ware that after a night’s reflec- 
tion our informant will eat his own words. But when the public 
opinion of a country or a party is summed up in a sentence, we 
are not able to attach to it any meaning whatever. Such pers ra 
remind us of the Article of the Church of England that condemns 
masses “in which it was commonly said” that the priest did 
something or other—a censure the force of which has been a 
good deal weakened by the fact that people are not yet able to agree 
when, where, and by whom it was ever said. So, when some 
clerk in Mr. Reuter’s office tells the listening world that the 
feeling in Vienna is strongly excited against the Concordat, or that 
’ the interview at Salzburg has caused great alarm to the German 
public, or that the attitude of the Republican party towards Mr. 
Johnson is sensibly modified, the news may be a perfect truism 
without our being any the wiser, simply because we know nothing 
of the person who has formed the opmion, of the sources whence 
he derives his intelligence, or of his qualifications for interpreting 
it accurately. 
The proprietors of the Atlantic cable have not been exactly 
deaf to the warning yielded by Mr. Reuter’s experience. They 
have for the most part resorted to an opposite policy, and, in the 


give us none at all. Still, when we remember all that, on 
faith of speakers at public meetings, was to happen from the thy 

phic union of the two continents, the result falls a lite 
The successful laying of the cable was to be a fresh link jn 
chain that binds together the great Anglo-Saxon family, to 9; 
new expression to each beat of the mighty heart that aN 
with one pulsation on both sides of the Atlantic, and to 
sundry other functions of a similar kind. We do o yan 
whether the philanth Ng satis. 
fied with the results t ave been achieved. If they are, the 
conclusion necessarily follows that the bond which princi 
unites the several branches of the Anglo-Saxon family is the fact 
that §-20’s are selling at 108, and that the beat of common pul 
sation is daily quickened or lowered, as the case may be, by th, 
latest prices of “ petroleam—standard white.” The Anglo 
— has decidedly commercial tastes, but we almost question 
whether the public would not find a little general news ually 
acceptable. All through this year politics in the United Stue 
have been more than usually interesting, but the contributions tp 
our acquaintance with them which have been received through 
the cable might really be numbered on the ten fin Morning 
after morning the Times greets us with the usual budget of ap. 
nouncements respecting the price of certain favoured articles ang 
the fluctuations in certain favoured securities; and with by 
way of news from the United States, we are for the most part 
compelled to be content. 

This week, however, we have had cause to regret our impatience, 
The cable was provoking when it played King ior aa it 
becomes a positive nuisance when it changes the part for that of 
King Stork. The telegram which announced on Saturday, “The 
island of Tortola has been submerged—10,000 lives were lost,” ig 
by far the worst yet met with on either continent. Nothi 
could have been more ingeniously calculated to convey the least 
possible information and to excite the greatest possible anxiety, 
Lhe original despatch of such a message from Puerto Rico 
was utterly inexcusable, since, if it was believed that the 
island had been submerged, some fuller particulars must hav 
been also received; or even supposing that the details wen 
not ebtainable at the moment, a delay of a few hours would 
probably have been sufficient to collect them. And, either 
way, the anxiety created by the news need not have been 
heightened by the additional anxiety of suspense. But at New 
York they contrived to make things worse. It appears, from Tues- 
day’s telegram, that the form in which the news came in 
the first instance was—“Tortola disappeared during a gale, and 
was subm for eight hours; all living things perished.” At 
least the cable might have given the message accurately, and 
not tried to make the announcement more sensational by suppress- 
ing sll mention of the gale, or of the reappearance of the island. 
As the message first stood, it was utterly ible to conjecture 
whether it was true or false. Islands of vdeuie formation have 
disappeared before now, and such a catastrophe would only have 
been the last and — in a long series of similar events. But,asit 

‘Tuesda 


ic ong of the undertaki 
at 


was corrected on , the m bears reckless inaccuracy on 
its very face. The total submersion of the island was reduced tos 
temporary disappearance during a gale—in other words, to a vio- 


lent inundation of the sea. After the recent hurricane there would 
have been no improbability in such a fact as this, but we should 
like to know what amount of investigation the telegraphic agent 
thought necessary before deciding that all living things 
perished. Tortola is an island about twelve miles long. Its 
interior is described as a “mountain mass, broken up and fur- 
rowed by glens and ravines in every direction,” and rising 
in its highest point 1,650 feet above the sea level. It would 
be quite impossible, without some investigation, to say how far 
up the hills the inundation reached, or what number of 
might not have found refuge in their eminences from the advance 
of the sea. All that, under the circumstances, could have been 
surmised with any probability, when the telegram left Puerto 
Rico, was that there had been a — serious inundation, which 
had covered the low ground along the coast and probably de- 
stroyed many of the inhabitants. The romance about total sub- 
mersion might have been reasonably suspected, when it was first 
forwarded, to be the fiction which it is proved to be now that 
there has been time for intelligence to arrive through some more 
trustworthy channel than the Atlantic telegraph. 


A NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Flouse of Commons may possibly achieve the reputation 
of being the outgoing tenant who, in face of an inevitable 
determination of the lease, improves the premises for the exclu 
sive benefit of his uncertain successor. Accidentally the destruc 
tion of the old House followed close upon the great Reform Bill, 
although the actual chamber has only been in constant use during 
half the subsequent period, and for four out of nine Parlis- 
ments. Now, by a curious coincidence, the question of another 
rebuilding has come into prominence during the Session which 
assed the second Reform Bill. The truth is that the House, in 
as never been a favourite with any one. Sir Charles » a 
doubt, was the ostensible culprit in making it far too sm 
its ideal object of holding 658 statesmen ; but we fancy that the 
architect was in this case the scapegoat in of other influences. 
The old official view of legislation still prevailed among, thos 


fear, we will assume, of giving us false news, have preferred to 
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—— 
piinary business, well within range of the Speaker's eye, and | 


mmand of the Treasury Bench. As for sensational nights, 
under coht take care of themselves. In the meanwhile, however, 
oe pew House was in building, a new generation had 
¥ and fresh wants had been formed. The House of Com- 


gown UP for seventeen years—from 1835 to 1852—been lodged 
of that cld “ White Halt” of the Palace of | 
minster (the ordinary, as Westminster Hall was the state, dining- | 
room of the mediaev kings), which had during the previous portion — 
of the century been allotted to the Upper House. The fittings of 
this temporary House—which, to judge by some of the questions | 
answers bandied about Mr. Headlam’s Committee, seems | 
to have passed into strange oblivion—were mean and ugly 
fo the last degree. But the House itself was spacious and com- | 
fortable, more so than old St. Stephen’s, and in various respects | 
more so than its successor. Above all things, it provided at the bar | 
end, by successive tiers of benches, for an influx of members, while | 
thet t chamber happens to be peculiarly straitened at that part. 
The Session of 1850 arrived, and trial sittings, during the Wednes- 
day day meetings, with temporary fittings in the yet unfinished 
House, were proposed. At these experimental meetings everything 
went wrong. The Session a Soy: to be a harassing one, and s0 
members indemnified themselves by a sort of ver abandon. 
The House, we should notice, was still of its genuine proportions, 
with lofty ceiling and roof. After an inadequate trial, the 
acoustics were voted bad, and instead of trying the effect of 
fumiture and hangings to break the echo, the fatal fiat went 
forth to ruin its proportions by the construction at the mid- 
height of the waits of that present glazed ceiling which 

es to the whole House the general aspect of a big cabin in a 
mart steamer. This change deprived the Art party of its 
interest in the place. The reporters again found themselves 

in hot and ill-ventilated closets, and they protested. 
Peers, ladies, and strangers were all crowded, and all growled. 
The main sufferer was Sir Charles Barry, whose great merits, in 
the ability with which he had, unaided by precedent, laid out so 
vast and onious a plan for the joint action of both Houses in 
their mutual relations, were never henceforward adequately re- 
ised by the House of Commons. ‘The provocation, in truth, | 
was considerable, when 658 gentlemen who had been leetured by | 
Peel, scolded by Lord John Russell, and wheedled by Lord Palmer- | 
ston into a regularity of attendance of which no previous Parlia- 
ments had ever shown a parallel, were bound to find places at 
prayers in a chamber which only contains room on the floor for 
| members, with 124 seats in the gallery. 

The diseontent at last found head, during last Session, in 
a Select Committee moved for by Mr. Headlam, and fairly 
composed of members representing the business and the archi- 
tectural elements of the House. As the Committee proceeded 
with its labours, the scope of its inquiry widened; and 
having originally been appointed to consider the arrange- 
ments of the actual House, it found itself empowered also to 
deal with the subordinate apartments. ‘The witnesses examined 
included officers of the House, officials, and independent meme | 
bers, reporters, and Mr. Edward Barry the architect. The Chair- | 
man's idea seemed to be a redistribution of sittings, with a | 
change in the forms of the House, so as to bring Ministers and , 
Opposition leaders down to the now front independent benches, | 
with a narrow table before each, while the Speaker and clerks 
continued where they are, at the great table. Mr. Bazley and 
Mr. Thom Hankey, members of the Committee, had each 
their own ideas, which were also produced. Finally, Mr. Barry | 
was commissioned to give architectural form to these various | 
projects, and also to embody his own scheme—adding the plans 

his remarks by way of. appendix to the published Report; 
and so the Committce rose for the recess, “‘ with a recommenda- 
tion that a Committee on the same subject should be appointed 
at the commencement of the next Session.” 

We are satisfied that we are only anticipating that which will 
Sooner or later become the general conviction of independent 
thinkers when we discard all the schemes, however ingenious, for 
Teuranging the present House, or rebuilding it upon the present 
site, as mere makeshifis, and call attention to Mr. Barry’s “ Plan 
D,” In so doing, we of course disclaim any responsibility as to the 
feasibility of the project. The architect stakes his own credit upon 
it, and we take him at his word. He finds room to the south of 

2 present House, and between it and the river—or, more re- 
strictedly, between it and the pile of buildings which contains the 
Libraries on the first floor and the Committee-rooms above—to 
construct a new House of Commons upon the site of the Commons’ 
Court and the t dining-rooms, which are anyhow to be 
abandoned as such. This new chamber will open through the 
present south division lobby into the actual House, which, with 
its original elevation of eeiling restored, is to become the much 
needed private members’ lobby, with the additional accommodation 
of four offices being placed in its corners. This new House, we 
may by the way remark, will have the merit or demerit of 
P g no whatever in the external elevation of the 

lace of Westminster. It will be as absolutely invisible as 
the present House is. We dismiss the objections to the plan 
a score of its being destructive of Sir Charles Barry’s pretty 
ot the Queen on her throne and the Speaker in ‘his chair 

at each other through the long vista of house and hall 
and lobby. This spectacle can never occur for more than two 
minutes twice a year, and it is even then a mere dream, for 


The proposed Fouse, as shown on the plan, will be square 
within the walls, but the angles will internally be cut off so as to 
afford room for staircases ; po it will be arranged on Mr. Headlam’s 
project of bringing the Ministers and ition leaders down, with 
tables of their own before them. erwise the old English 
tradition of two sides of the House facing each other will be 
generally preserved. We are convinced that the theatrical form 
of a semi-circular auditory, in spite of its Continental and Irish, 
not to mention American, precedents—valeant quantum—is totally 
repugnant to the idea of the perpetual duello of Government 
and Opposition on which our Parliamentary traditions are 
based. it is that, as we believe, this arose from the 
accident of St. Stephen’s Chapel having become the House in 
Edward VI.’s reign, and the members continuing to sit as the 
canons and choristers had done before, in stalls facing each other. 
Still, the accident proved a happy one, and it has shaped our 
Parliamentary forms ever since. Mr. Barry has taken care to keep 
back both the er’s chair and the clerks’ table at which the 
Chairman sits during Committees of the whole House. In so 
doing he has shown his judgment, for we are certain that, if 
any considerable number of members could find seats behind 
the — so as to be invisible to its occupant, order would become 
a myth. 

The accommodation to be provided is calculated at 458 mem- 
bers on the floor, with 100 in the gallery. There is also to be 
room for 260 strangers of all classes—that is for just three less 
than the present accommodation. So scanty an allotment is a 
mistake. Far as we are from desiring to see such a Strangers’ - 
Gallery as the House of Representatives at Washington presents, 
and as could have been found in the National Assembly of the 
French Republic, we are still of opinion that the House of Com- 
mons errs in the scantness of the room which it gives both to 
casual strangers and to the other House. Moreover, the tendency 
of recent political changes must be to create the notion that the 
— have a right to be present at their representatives’ de- 

ates; and it might be wise in the Legislature to forestall the 
danger of such a claim attaining unconstitutional dimensions by 
a liberal concession of the privilege of audience while yet the 
House of Commons retains the controlling power over its own pro- 
ceedings. Looking at the plan, we are unable to appreciate the 
necessity for retaining the south division lobby as such, seeing 
that all the actual House will be converted into lobby. No doubt 
any building which replaces this lobby must be roofed under the 
window line, unless the light on that side may be intercepted. 
But even with this limitation we should think that further 
aecommodation for strangers might be found by throwing a gallery 
back as far as the south wall of the actual House. With regard, 
also, to members’ own comfort—if, as seems probable, t- 
land succeeds in obtaining additional representation —“ an 
addition to the numbers of the House—558, which Mr. Barry 
proposes as the capacity of his apartment, may no longer be so 
very liberal a percentage on the whole amount. On the other 
hand, every extra member who is added to the House makes the 
inadequacy of its present chamber more apparent, and contributes 
a fresh ent to those who desire to meet the growing incon- 
venienee by the only wise, because only complete, remedy of 
building a new House, with a single eye to its sufliciency of area 
and its completeness of accommodation. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


for the performances out of “Season” Mr. 
Mapleson has been used to rely on the services of a portion of 
his regular company, and with invariable success has represented 
a few of those operas the undisputed popularity of which was a 
tolerable guarantee that they would also prove remunerative. And 
to outward appearances his plan Jooked much the same this time. 
Madlle. Tietyens stood, as of yore, at the head of his list of 
singers, and several works in which the distinguished talent of 
that great but over-taxed prima donna shines conspicuous were 
put forth as an of the “ Short Opera Season.” Next 
to that of Madlle. Tietjens, the name of Madame Trebelli-Bettini 
was prominent, and though, on certain rare occasions, she was to 
divide the responsibilities with her eminent associate, and, as in 
Semiramide or the Huguenots, to sing “contralto”’ to her “ soprano,” 
one opera at least in which Madame Bettini is accustomed to 

riate to herself the maximum of credit found its way 
This was the Barbiere di Sivigha, a perennial 
comic masterpiece which enters into every lyric enterprise and 
is to the taste of every lyric artist. By what “ first lady” 
worthy the title, soprano, mezz 0, or contralto, have not 
the colours of Rossini’s Rosina (curious transformation of Mozart’s 
Contessa Almaviva!) been worn with more or less distinction ? 
Among the other members of the troupe, engaged to support the 
famous contralto and more famous soprano, were Mr. Sautley, an 
English barytone who has proved his ability to assume with 
dignity in the Italian repertory suitable to his means, aud 
to sing honour side by side with any foreigner, however 
justly celebrated ; Signor Gassier, another barytone, who, though 
his voice shows symptoms of decline, is always welcome, if only 
on account of the versatility of his dramatic talent; Madame 
de Meric-Lablache, a contralto of other days; Signor Foli, an 
Iéalianized i unanimously recognised as the most pro- 
mising of the day; Madile. Sinico, whose familiarity 
with all styles has been attested, and who only lacks an indefinable 


Which the restoration of the architectural character of the present 
House is moze than a compensation. 


something to justify her in aiming at the highest position; the 
English tenor, rapidly becoming a grotesque 
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comedian of the right stamp; some singers of less note; and 
lastly, Mr. Tom Hobler and Signor ttini, who, if the 
latter had the former’s resources and the former the latter's 
industry, might both, in the actual dearth of dramatie tenors, 
claim ready and general acceptance. An orchestra good in 
most respects, notwithstanding its numerical inferiority to that 
of the regular season; a chorus gathered from all quarters, 
but by no means comparable to the chorus which, in Medea, 
Fidelio, and other operas, surprised and delighted every amateur in 
the spring and summer; a conductor, Signor Arditi, whom no 
well-wisher to Her Majesty's Theatre would ever wish to see 
supplanted while he has power to wield the time-stick, and a new 
singer from America, about whom we have principally to speak, 
completed the preparations, highly efficient under the circum- 
stances, at disposal of the manager. 

About Lucrezia Borgia, Le Nozze di Figaro, the Barbiere, the 
THiguenots, the Trovatore, Norma, Semiramide, and Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor—in none of which the American lady ———— 
is positively nothing to say that has not been said over and over 
again. That in characters like Meyerbeer’s Valentine, as in Beet- 
hoven’s Leonora and Cherubini’s Medea, whatever may be thought 
of some of her purely Italian assumptions, Madlle. Tietjens is 
still, what a Dutch poet proclaimed of Charles V.—“ plus quovis 
Cesare Casar”—all opera-goers are aware; and there 1s no 
necessity to state, much less to prove it anew. The appearance 
of an unknown tenor with a very loud voice and a very bad 
method, in one or two of the above-named operas, and of a 
tolerable buffo-baritono, without any voice at all, in one or two 
others, may be simply recorded, inasmuch as it is not very likely that 
either Signor Tombesi or Signor Zoboli will again form part of 
the company at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The interest, and with it 
the financial success, of the present short season has culminated 
in Madlle. Clara Louise Kellogg, who has already appeared with 
unquestioned approval in three characters, and who to-night is 
ebout immediately to essay a fourth. 

Although the name of Madlle. Kellogg had been announced in 
the prospectus of Her Majesty’s Theatre some two or three years 
ago, it was almost unknown to the large majority of the operatic 
public. Nor was its reannouncement in the present instance 
paraded with any of the conventional and well-worn puff-prelimi- 
nary. The result of its owner’s début may therefore be regarded 
as in the strictest sense legitimate. Those cosmopolitan amateurs 
who habitually peruse the musical and operatic notices in American 
papers, and who can distinguish between sham and genuine criti- 
cism, were in a great measure prepared for it; but it took the ordi- 
nary visitors to the Haymarket Opera by surprise. The house, it 
is true, was full of Americans ; but the excusable prejudice of com- 
patriots was borne out by the opinion of the rest of the audience ; 
and none were inclined to dispute the very favourable verdict = 
nounced upon the voice, the vocal skill, the histrionic capability, 
and the engaging personal attributes of the stranger. 

Though young (not yet twenty-four, we believe), Madlle. Kellogg 
is far from being a novice on the boards. Born in South Carolina, 
of Connecticut parents, she already, at the age of fourteen, exhibited 
remarkable aptitude for music, both as singer and player upon the 

ianoforte. After studying under various masters, she came out 
in 1861 at the New York Academy of Music, as Gilda in Verdi’s 
Rigoletto. Since then she has sung every year uninterruptedly at 
that establishment, and with a reputation always steadily advanc- 
ing—a reputation which other musically given cities in the New 
orld have helped to mature. Besides Rigoletto she has sung in 

Sonnambula, I Puritani, Un Ballo in Maschera, La Figlia del 
Reggimento, Les Noces de Jeannette, Fra Diavolo, L’ Etoile du Nord, 
Crispino e la Comare, Il Barbiere, Lucia di Lammermoor, Don 
Giovanni (Zerlina), Faust, La Traviata, Martha, and Linda di 
Chamount. Three of the last-named operas have already been 
produced for her at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the fourth is 
advertised for to-night. 

That Americans in London should exhibit uncommon in- 
terest in the progress of their own art-child, the first singer 
of pure American growth and of any extraordinary pre- 
tensions who has sought on this side the Western ocean 
to confirm and establish a renown obtained upon the other, 
is not surprising. They were sufficiently pleased by the 
flattering reception accorded to the late Madame Bosio, whose 
admirable talents were first acknowledged by themselves; and 
they were more than pleased by the European fame so 
quickly won by Madlle. Adelina Patti, who, though born 
in Spain of Italian parents, was brought up from a child among 
them, and became the chief ornament of their lyric theatres before 
oreover, they are 
proud, and with good cause, of having witnessed among them the 
= and expansion of the marvellous genius of Maria Felicia 

alibran, perhaps the greatest dramatic singer of any time. To 
these three, nevertheless, they could only point as examples of 
their critical appreciation ; Malibran, Bosio, and Patti, not being 
natives of the American soil, could only in an indirect manner be 
said to have influenced the progress of American art. At length, 
however, came a child of their own—a Yankee pur sang—whom, 
after watching her —— career with eager interest at home, 
they have permitted to cross the Atlantic and try her fortunes in the 
Old World. About the issue they were much concerned—anxious, 
indeed, not to say doubtful ; but by this time the triumph of their 
nrotéyée hes doubtless been bruited far and wide by the thousand 
— of the American press. We congratulate them ; for rarely 
wi 


connoisseurs of London been more unanimously favourable ty 

t is curious that the three parts first essayed in 
Madlle. Kellogg should also have been the rw Pe pooh 
by Madlle. Christine Nilsson, who did for Her Majesty's Theatre 
last summer something very much like what Madlle. K, ‘ 
doing for that time-honoured establishment just now, Without 
coming B gong st in the same order, precisely the same Wwers 
produced in immediate succession. Madlle. Nilsson played finet 
in La Traviata, next in Faust, next in Martha; Madle Kelle 
appeared first in Faust, then in Za Traviata, then in M, 
Readers who delight in comparisons may probably expect that we 
shall minutely compare the performances of each of these ladies in 
each of these operas. We refrain, however, being persuaded thy 
such comparisons invariably lead to nothing. Let the Swede 
and the American be — according to their respective merits 
Each has an idiosyncrasy of her own, and their idiosyncrasies hayg 
little in common. The one, if we please, may be deg Palnis 
et la pourpre de lu cour,” the other “la Jleur des champs et le 
des vallées” ; the curious in such matters, guided by the }j 
within them, may decide for themselves which is whic Enough 
that, while both are open to criticism, both are charming, 

Madlle, Kellogg had been accredited by her compatriots with 
equal talent for the sentimental and the comic drama. Faust, from 
one end to the other, the termination of Act 1, with the whole of 
Acts 2 and 3 of Za Traviata, and the love scenes alone in M 
justify her claim to the first consideration ; while the few situa. 
tions that occur in either opera—such, for example, as the incident 
of the jewels which unexpectedly arrest the enamoured eye of 
Margaret in that of M. Gounod, the earlier part of the banquet. 
scene (Act 1) in that of Signor Verdi, and the first and second 
acts of that of M. Flotow, including, of course, the “Statute 

“air” and the lesson at the spinning-wheel, afford scarcely less 
conclusive guarantees for the last. That Madlle. Kellogg is an 
actress by nature, as well as by art, is shown in the mail and 
individual physiognomy she gives to three dramatic personages 
so widely differing as aret, Violetta, and Lady Henrietta 
(the disguised Martha), In Margaret, without the advantage 
of experience, she adopts the reading of Madlle. Adelina 
Patti, which, alike free from the statuesque frigidity of 
Madame Miolan Carvalho, the original, and the pretty sauci- 
ness of Madlle. Pauline Lucca, “ original” in another 
is incontestably superior to both. In Violetta she takes the 
view of Madame Bosio, which, varying as it did from Maile, 
Piccolomini’s, is, if on that account alone, less repulsive ané infi- 
nitely more acceptable; and in Martha she does, and does unex- 
ceptionably well, almost literally what any one who might be 
cited among her eminent predecessors and contemporaries has done 
with that in a lyrical sense (“The Last Rose of Summer ” allowed 
for) peculiarly colourless abstraction. The delineation of passionate 
emotion lies easily within the power of Maddle. Kellogg. This is 
evidenced in Faust, by the en scene, the scene of the Cathedral, 
where the (now happily) unseen Mephistopheles interrupts and per- 
plexes Margaret in the act of prayer, and the scene of the cata- 
strophe, where she prefers to await her doom rather than again rush 
into the vortex of sin—but perhaps still more emphatically in the 
pathetic interview with the elder Germont, where the Traviata, 
moved with a generous impulse, resigns all her hopes of happiness 
for the sake of one in whom all her hopes of happiness are cen- 
tred. Earnest, impassioned, and strikingly picturesque, in each 
of these powerful scenes, Madlle. Kellogg exhibits a high order 
of dramatic talent, and, what is hardly to be overestimated, 
a thorough experience of the stage. To judge fairly and fully 
of her aptitude in the bond fide comic line we prefer waiting for 
Crispino e la Comare, the opera buffa of the brothers Ricci, in which 
American critics insist that her impersonation of Annetta shows 
the vis comica in singular perfection. 

As a singer, Madile. Kellogg, while a long way on the road to 
excellence, has faults to conquer as well as merits unreservedly to 
commend. Her voice, a true soprano, is resonant and telling, 
without being powerful. It has been well trained, but still m 
rare instances lacks further cultivation, especially, for example, in 
the method of taking the higher notes of the register—not 9 
much in p where they are reached step by step as in those 
where they have suddenly to be attacked. She boasts, on the 
other hand, the precious quality of being invariably in tune; and 
this is allied to extreme sensibility in cantabile phrases, her delivery 
of which, but for an occasional tendency to drag the time and 
thereby exaggerate expression, would be absolutely faultless. But 
for the last easily remedied defect we can imagine nothing more 
thoroughly exquisite than her manner of singing “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” whether in Italian, or when in response # 
an “encore,” the genuine heartiness of ‘vhich is unmistakable, 
she substitutes for the foreign adaptation a verse in Moore's 
own language. That her voice is flexible, no less than 
| and is established by her facile 
and brilliant delivery of the “Air des Bijoux” in Faut, 
and of the cavatina at the close of the first act of La Travala. 
of the words, her of accent, her 

ance of phrase, alike in “ tempo giusto”’ and in “tempo rubato, 
in the strict division of time and in its measurement at discretion, 
are irreproachable ; while, last not least, her pronunciation of 
Italian lan is so uniformly correct and musical that 
might almost be taken for an Italian-born. : 
ch of the three operas in which Madlle. Kellogg has hitherto 


in our memory has opinion among the critics and musical 


performed has earned for her a signal and honourable success; 
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sod the greatest hopes are reasonably entertained of her approach- 


performance in Linda di Chamount. The engagement of such 
att + newcomer for a series of “extra representations,’ 
oat} ‘ef no more importance than an appendix to the ordin 
ances, says much for the direction of Her Majesty's, 
tre Mr. Mapleson, however, is rewarded for his spirit and 
intelligence; for whenever Madlle. Kellogg sings the house is 
ied, And now that he has got hold of the young and fair 
he must retain possession of her, as of Falernian wine, 


hundred keys.” His customary supporters will surely 


eeecder reappearance next year in the course of the regular 
geass. Fresh voices and fresh faces give new life to an enterprise 
ine his 


REVIEWS. 


-FOULKES’S CHRISTENDOM’S DIVISIONS.—VOL. I1.* 
CCOLESIASTICAL history has been so recently rescued 
from the hands of theological controversialists that we 
feel every natural suspicion of writers like Mr. Foulkes, who 
udertrke to restore it to its old ground, and to treat one of the 
most interesting amongst historic questions as but a part of the 
purely theological matter of the re-union of churches. However 
itical and impartial such an inquirer may be, we suspect that 
hisend is not so much truth as the proof of his thesis, and this 
indice is all the stronger where the exact thesis is so extremely 
Melt to understand as in this work on Christendum’s Divisions, 
‘The iden of Mr. Foulkes, as far as we were able to grasp it in his 
former introductory volume, was simply that the re-union for 
which he pleaded was to be looked for in the re-establishment of 
atrue Catholicism, and that a true Catholicism could only spring 
from the restoration of a constitutional Papacy. The Pope was no 
r, on this theory, the infallible autocrat of the Ultramontanes, 
but the first Bishop of a consenting Episcopacy throughout the 
world ; Catholicism lay not in the extinction of national diver- 
tities; but in the bringing them all within the circle of this 
honorery supremacy; Christendom’s divisions had originated 
from, end were maintained by, the degradation of this world-wide 
constitutions] rule into a narrow Latin despotism. The imperial 
ition of England, with her ring of colonies around her, as 
zke painted it long ago, supplied the fitting analogy for the 
ition of Rome, as Mr. Foulkes would have it, girt in with her 
of churches—churches national and independent, but finding a 
bond of intercommunion in their common loyalty to the central 
nother-church. To undo at once the work of the Reformation and 
thework ofthe Ultramontanes, to persuade Protestants to give up the 
principle of free judgment in matters of religion, and Catholics to 
stem the increasing current of blind obedience to an infallible head, 
to-stride by sheer logic and appeals to higher sentiments over the 
controversies and hatreds of ages back to this ideal Church of the 
this,so far as we could judge its character, was the dream of 
Mr. Foulkes, as it had been the dream of Calixtus, and a score of 
other amixble speculators before him. “ Luther,’ Mr. Foulkes 
naively told us, “ might have taken a more phildsophical view of 
ithad:he been more of a thinker.” Luther would probably have 


' guswered that thinkers would find their views become a little 


more.real, without being less philosophical, if they would learn 
their philosophy in his rough school of the world. This very 
work.of Mr. /oulkes proves as clearly as any we ever read how 
the spiritual progress of mankind is affected far more by great 
currents of popular sentiment than by any speculations of philo- 
sphical. thinkers; nay more, how the very thoughts of these 
thinkers are, commonly enough, only the expression of the great 
tide of feeling which is sweeping them, like the world around 
them, unconsciously on. Two such great currents are in our day 
absorbing the rest—the one rushing on to the perfect freedom of 
the religious conscience, to the spiritual independence of the indi- 
vidual; the other steadily advancing towards the absolute absorp- 
tion of the individual conscience and intellect in the infallible 
expression of the voice of the mass. In this light of the present 
we may read perhaps a little more clearly than our fathers the 
complex phenomena of the religious history of the past; the 
advocate of Individualism will welcome, as the advocate of Catho- 
licism will deplore, every schism and every heresy which has rent 
asunder the unity of Christendom. At any rate, “of these two 
one,” as Dr. Newman saw long ago; but it is just this which Mr. 
Foulkes does not see. And so, amiable and well-intentioned as 
heevidently is, the intellectual aspect of his work, with all its 
g and impartiality, is that of an able and conscientious 
attempt to establish a paradox. 
In spite, however, of these grave objections to the theory upon 
it is built, the history which Mr. Foulkes tells is the history 
of one of the greatest events in the annals of Christendom, and we 
must own that it is told well. ‘There is perhaps no one important fact 
Which would not be found in Gibbon, but the facts are scattered 
over the multifarious pages of the Decline and Fall; while here 
are massed together into a connected story, and told with a 
Precision and detail which were of course impossible in the larger 
The schism of the East from the West is, in Mr. Foulkes’s 
View, not a religious or theological so much as a political event ; 
its causes are not to be traced to doctrinal differences on 
We or the “ filioque ” clause, but to the aggressions of the 


—estem Empire, the piratical greed of the Norman race which 
Divisions. Part 11.—Greeks and Latine By Edmund 
8. Foulkes, London : Longmans & Co. 1867. . 
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led to and envenomed the character of the Crusades, and finally 
the triumph of that sectional spirit of the Western races, whi 

Mr. Foulkes calls “ Latinism ” over the more Catholic tendencies 
of the Popes: By one of the boldest of modern re-readings of 
history, the Papacy is acquitted of the charge of having brought 
about the severance of the East, the quarrel with Photius is re- 
duced to unimportance, and the final excommunication in the 


-eleventh century credited to the violence of the Legates rather 


than to the sentence of Rome. Certainly up to that moment no 
absolute breach had taken place; and the quarrel between Rome 
and Constantinople had been rather on points of jurisdiction 
than on doctrine. Bulgaria was the deadliest foe of the Eastern 
Emperors, and its submission to the Papacy was an afiront to 
the whole Greek race as much as _ to the Patriarch. But, hot 


as was the quarrel, it passed away with the death of Pho- 


‘ tius, and for one hundred and fifty years or more seventeen 


patriarchs in succession lived in full communion with their rivals 
of Rome; and this in spite of the fact that in the middle of the 
tenth century they had retorted on the Popes by creating fresh 
sees, and introducing a fresh ritual throughout the regions of 
Southern Italy which had beex won back by the arms of the 
Eastern Empire. Even this cause of irritation, however, had been 
removed by the Norman reconquest of Calabria, and its restoration 
to the Roman See, when the fatal excoumunication of the Legates 
of Pope Leo severed in one moment, and severed irreparably, the 
bonds that beld East and West together. The excommunication 
was certainly a very odd proceeding. The despatch of the Legates 
had been in answer to a letter from the Emperor Michael, which 
Michael declared to have been forged; the Papal commission was 
never exhibited, but Leo had written kindly and temperately 
enough to the Patriarch only a few months before; and one the 
Legates laid their excommunication on the high altar of St. Sophia, 
there was a vacancy—and they knew it—in the Papacy :— 

Never [says Mr. te ange were more disastrous consequences entailed by 
a more worthless or more shameless document. It was promulgated three 
months after the death of one Pope, nine months before the accession of 
another; it was never ratified by him or any other Pope from that day to 
this. It is a standing monument to the disgrace of all parties concerned in 
it. ... First they declare ap “ that as far as their Imperial Majesties 
are concerned, their officials and the principal men of the city, there is no 
place more Christian and orthodox than Constantinople.” After this candid 
avowal they proceed to speak of the Patriarch of the orthodox capital, and 
his subordinates, somewhat differently. He and his are followers of Simon 
Magus, Valerians, Arians, Donatists, Nicolaitans, Severians, tighters against 
the Holy Ghost and against God, as having taken out of the Creed proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost from the Son. They are Manichwans, Nazarenes, 
Judaizers; nourishing beards and long hair themselves, they refuse Com- 
munion to all who cut their hair and shave their beards in conformity with 
the regulations of the Church of Rome. For all which causes they are to 
be anathema maranatha three times over with all heretics, and with the devil 
and his angels, unless they repent. 
It is amusing to see the utterly mendacious form in which the 
Legates couched their charge as to the “ filioque” clause in the 
Creed, but the mention of it has the interest of being the first 
time of its being made a formal charge by Rome at all. On the 
question indeed of the procession, Rome had up to this time acted 
as a mediator between the controversialists of Kast and West; she 
accepted the phrase as an interpretation, but long rejected it as an 
insertion in the Creed of Nicaea, Adrian had indeed defended 
the single procession against Charles the Great ; Leo had engraved 
the Creed on silver plates in the basilica of St. Peter, in Greek and 
Latin; but in both cases without the contested addition. It 
seemed for some time as if the Churches would simply agree to 
differ on the point—the East leaving the use of it as a mere ex- 
planation to the Latins, and the Latins not seeking to enforce it 
upon the East. But the question had got inextricably entangled 
with the web of Imperial ——- and the rivalry of the Eastern 
and Western Empires fought itself out with theological weapons. 
The fatal insertion in the Creed, first heard of in Spain, received 
its earliest official promulgation through Charles the Great. Its 
promulgation and its dogmatic explanation were alike Imperial 
and not Papal; Rome was the last Church of the West to adopt 
the interpolation, and the least prompt to explainit. The question 
was not one of theology, but of politics; the Caroline books, the 
first exposition of the new doctrine, bore on their forefront the 
impress of the new Rome of the West ; the great encyclic of 
Photius which Mr. Foulkes shows to have been really a reply to 
them seems to have appeared, not under the name of its author, 
but of the Emperors Basil and Michael. It was indeed a letter of 
Pope John which stirred Nicephorus to the aggression on the 
rights of the Roman see in Calabria, but it was the exhortation 
to “the Emperor of the Greeks” to preserve peace and friend- 
ship with “the Emperor of the Romans” which gave the offence. 
It is impossible, indeed, throughout to disentangle the threads of 

litics from the web of the controversy. The Popes will not 

reak with the Greeks so long as they have the Normans as neigh- 
bours in the south, and the Emperor north of the Alps. Adrian LV. 
is with Manuel in his war against Roger of Sicily, Manuel is the 
ally of Alexander ILI. in his contest against Barbarossa. In spite 
of the excommunication, in fact, of Humbert and his colleagues, 
the theory of the Pupacy seems to have been that the estrange- 
ment was on the side of Constantinople, and not on its own, and 
friendly communication passed still between the two churches. 

The real schism, in fact, dates from the first Crusade, and it is 
by watching the relations of the Normans with the Eastern Em- 
pire that we see whet the true nature of that Crusade was. It 
was really the carrying out of the designs or Guiscard on the East— 
a Novman war of azgression ending in an aggressive Latin 
Re 
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For a time indeed there was no open breach between the two 
Christian bodies; both flocked to the same celebration of the Holy 
Fire, and the lessons were read alternately in Latin and Greek. 
But the Franks soon revealed themselves as worse tyrants than 
the Saracens they had swept away; the Orthodox Bishops were 
thrust from their sees to oe way for Latin prelates, the Orthodox 
worship was superseded by the Latin rite. “As for the Turks,” 
complained the Crusaders, “we have overcome them, but the here- 
tical Greeks we cannot subdue.” Meanwhile the outrages of the 
war which the Norman rulers of Sicily carried on directly against 
the Greek Empire widened the breach that had been opened by the 
Normans in Palestine. The clergy and religious bodies were singled 
out for butchery and pillage in the sack of the great cities of the 
coast ; and the Norman soldiers howled like hounds in mockery of 
the nasal chaunt of the Greek — The war was in fact the 
carrying out of that policy of Bohemond which had been foiled by 
the wisdom of Alexius and the enthusiasm of the Crusaders—a 

licy which aimed, not at Jerusalem, but at Constantinople. The 
Norman passed away, but the sea-States preserved the tradition, 
and the fall of the great capital before the fourth Crusade com- 
st the schism which the excommunication of Humbert had 


n. 

We need not here follow Mr. Foulkes through his very elaborate 
account of the hollow attempts at reconciliation which ended in 
the Council of Florence, or through his sketch of the proceedings 
of the Council itself. Everywhere he is painstaking and accurate, 
save perhaps in the use of his terms. “ Latin” and “ Latinism” 
seem sometimes to be used as epithets of the whole of the West as 
opposed to the East, sometimes in the more usual sense of the Latin 
as opposed to the Teutonic peoples. He is no doubt too much 
inclined to push his especial points, and in dwelling on the rela- 
tions between the Churches gives hardly sufficient weight to words 
so strong as those from the English Adrian to the Archbishop of 
Thessalonica. And it is the most wonderful instance of the per- 
petuity of error we recollect, that after such exposures as those 
of Sir Francis Palgrave and Mr. Riley, a scholar like Mr. Foulkes 
should not merely quote Ingulf as a contemporary of the First 
Crusade, but actually add in a note that “the account of Lambert 
is of course less authentic.” In spite of occasional slips the work 
is a real contribution to medieval history; but this is far from 
being its most immediate significance. It is not merely a cool 
critical denunciation of the policy which cut Rome off from the 
Fastern half of Christendom, but a denunciation, from the pen of a 
sincere Roman Catholic, of the results to which that policy has 
led. “The Pope, the head of the Church by divine right, has 
been pledged in practice to the abnormal position of a party leader 
or spiritual chief of the Latins.” From this came the temporal 

wer, ‘a power which has been of immense benefit to the world, 

ut which has ruined the Church”; the dwindling of the Papacy 
into a Latin patriarchate; the turning it into a sort of “close 
fellowship ” for men of Italian blood :— 

Charlemagne, and the party formed by him in the West, gradually suc- 

ceeded in enlisting the Papacy on their side, in bending it to their exclusive 
benefit, and employing it in furtherance of national as opposed to cosmopolitan 
objects, to the incalculable bane of the Church, and of the best interests of 
mankind at large. For ten centuries it has been in thraldom, virtual 
thraldom to the Latin world, by whom it has been flattered and cajoled, dis- 
honoured and oppressed in turn ; beguiled into the adoption of a type and a 
policy different from that which had been habitual to it till then; puffed up 
with exaggerated notions of its own pre-eminence derived from forged docu- 
ments, to be debited with the responsibility of all the ruin and wretchedness 
inflicted on one part of Christendom by the other, then gradually let down 
as it could be dispensed with or done without, at last turned round upon 
passionately and inveighed against as a tyrant, false prophet, impostor, and 
what not, when there was not only no more to be gained by upholding it, 
but a vast deal to be gained by serving it in the same way precisely in 
which the Church of the East had been served before, 
It tells well for the Church of Rome that words like these can be 
written within her communion without ecclesiastical censure or 
the gag of the Index. But they are strange words from Roman 
Catholic lips, and they read yet stranger in the light of Monte 
Rotondo. 


FAIR WOMEN AND FINE CLOTHES.* 


b yrwowrr is an opening for a new book to be called the Sump- 
tuosities of Literature. It would be interesting to inquire 
why so many novels of our day resemble contemporary plays in 
abundance of dress and decoration, and poverty of imagination and 
expression. If poetry and eloquence are scarce, the talents of the 
scene-painter and the tailor can always be evoked by a plentiful 
use of money; and ifa real fire-engine, drawn by real horses, ean 
contribute to the success of a play, the resources of a liberal 
iianagement ought to suffice to ensure any play from failure. If 
a young lady of supposed dramatic capability makes her first ap- 
pearance upon London boards, the critics are enabled to say with 
truth that she wore in the representation of a single character 
several magnificent and costly dresses, A combination of youth, 
good looks, and fine clothes will, it must be owned, go far to 
persuade critics that theatrical talent exists, or at any rate to 
reconcile uncritical spectators to its non-existence. A play which 
depends for its success upon handsome and well-dressed actresses 
gives something to be looked at, although nothing to be listened 
to or remembered. But what can be the secret of the success of 
novels which seem to offer to readers only the same sort of pleasure 
at second-hand which a well got-up play offers to spectators? A 
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description of the person of a heroine ma ibl: 

tive, but where are the people who desire 
of her clothes, and of the furniture of the room in which ge 
ceived visitors? It is evident, however, that such Te 
although we may not ourselves have happened to meet then 
society; and it may perhaps become n to recognise rn 
existence by establishing an upholsterer’s milliner’s 
ment upon the staff of every journal which undertakes literary 
criticism. 

Asa novel must have a convenient title, it would be hyper. 
critical to object to the title of Fair Women on the ground that 
the women who are introduced in modern novels are 
fair, and that for any purpose of distinction this book might 
as well be called “ Sbcuesin Bays,” or “ Powdered Foo od 
or by the name of any other of the sumptuosities which adom the 
daily lives of the “ fair women ” who figure in its It 
our wonder to observe, not only the intrinsic triviality of may a 
the details which the book contains, but also the importance wh; 
is given to them, and the large portion of the writer's Which 
they occupy. We need not say that a book which des 
sumptuous ways of living is printed sumptuously. There a 
three volumes of very good paper with very large type, and 
wide intervals between the lines. If these qualities make g pn 
novel, then the novel which is now under notice is one of theba 
novels ever produced. A page of it contains twenty-one lines, anj 
seven lines are occupied with the statement that a carriage stopped 
at a shop door and a footman went into the shop. There i, 
indeed, a statement that it was four o'clock, which, as lawyer 
say, is an immaterial allegation, seeing that it might just as wel 
have been a quarter past four; and there are also statement 
that the carriage was splendidly appointed, that the horses wep 
high-stepping bays, and that the footman was_powdered— 
tions which would perhaps be material if we desired the assurane 
that the author was introducing us to unexceptionable society, It 
must be mentioned, in order to make our comments intelligi 
that the footman as he entered the shop brushed past a young lady 
who was leaving it. The young lady, whose name is Winifred 
Eyre, is an unacknowledged niece and cousin of two other ladies 
who are in the carriage, having for companion a gentleman named 
Hastings. The loves and quarrels of Miss Eyre and Mr, Hasti 
form the principal business of the book, and the young lady nit 
have been an interesting figure if she were less surrounded by w 
holstery. The figure of the gentleman is ludicrous. It would, of 
course, be a high honour to be introduced to a lady novelist, and 
it would be an inestimable privilege to be introduced by a lady 
novelist to her male friends, and to see and listen to the men who 
act and talk like Mr. Hastings. He meets Miss Eyre in a wood. 
Her terrier is suddenly assailed by a huge mastiff:— 

She sprang to the rescue, when she heard a crashing of the branches at 
her side, a sharp “ ‘To heel, Rollo!” from a man’s voice, and the third gccu- 
pant of Mrs. Champion's barouche stood before her. 

The author says that young ladies like to dream of handsome 
lovers, and there may perhaps be a young lady capable of dreaming 
of a man seeing her as she comes out of a shop, and saying audibly 
“ What lovely eyes,” and afterwards coming crashing & 
wood to where she sits, and telling her that his mastitt “ is rather 
wont to be ssive to his species.” Conversation in this style 
must be very grand, and although we never happened ourselves to 
meet a man who talked like Mr. Hastings, it is possible that the 
author may have been more fortunate. rrol St. George Hastings 
comes of a family older than the Conquest. His ancestors have had 
dark blue eyes and light hair, and they have been brave, handsome, 
—_ and generous, but indomitably proud; aud he is like them 

o woman could help admiring “his stalwart strength, his fine 
features, and expressive eyes, so proud in their defiance, so tender 
in their love.” And his success with women was even more due 
to his perfection in all athletic exercises. “Women always 
admire a man who can hunt, and shoot, and swim, and skaie, 
and leap, and fence, and box.” It is to be hoped, for the sake of 
the professors of arts which are rather languishing, that young 
ladies will be guided by this author into the belief that fencing 
and boxing are essential acquirements for a gentleman. As 
regards boxing, even Bell's Life sometimes talks about droppi 
its professors, and therefore it is fortunate that the lady noveli 
seem likely to take them up. Mr. Hastings, along with ancient 
lineage, handsome person, and accomplishments, has a fine estate, 
and a house which is a grand combination of old and new. 
“There were three morning rooms leading one into the other.” 
The colour of the fittings of these rooms may be known by perusil 
of the novel. Mr. Hastings’s own particular room was “ fitted up 
with every luxury”; for he was a Sybarite by nature, although he 
could be hardy and indifferent to comfort on occasion. This is 
we believe, the usual character of heroes of romance. It need not 
be said that he can ride and drive admirably. In his stable ar 
the handsomest pair of bright chesnuts ever seen—matched to 
hair; also three perfect hunters and three thoroughbred x and 
a roan for his drag, besides three or four saddle-horses. We a 
indulged with a description of Mr. Hastings driving the pair f 
chesnuts :— 

By Jove! how those horses did fret and prance and rear! But he took it 
as coolly as possible, and soothed and quieted them, until they went off like 
lambs, hey continued very quiet for about a mile, when we came tos 
gate where a girl was standing, and then they shied and reared again, until 
I thought they would have upset us in the ditch, But Hastings was nots 


bit disconcerted. He held the reins with one hand, and with the other took 
off his hat to the girl as if she had been an empress. She was 80 
ly eyes, &c, 


and had such lo 
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stated that the girl is Miss Eyre. The novel starts 
hued oe e's daughter, but we learn within a few pages 
her mother belonged to one of the first families in the county. 
Les of time she is acknowledged by her grandfather, and 
bt Fed with a large box of clothes from a fashionable dress- 
ee and thereafter all the personages of the story may be de- 
weribed as well-born and elegantly dressed. Mr. Hastings calls 
Miss Eyre an hour after meeting her in the lane. She 


0 rancing of horses, and sees him pull up the fie 
ee pnd down, and enter the gute of her father's 
house. Mr. Hastings’s house becomes full of visitors, whose names 


ill convey to the reader's mind a comfortable assurance that they 

to the best society. Lady Grace on acts as hostess. 
Sir Clayton Farquhar, who is her husband, Lord Harold Erskine, 
whois fer nephew, Lady St. Ego and her daughters, Lady Marion 

and her niece, &c., are among the guests. When we con- 
sider that many of what may be called, so far as paper and print 
cerned, the higher class of novels, and all the lower class, 


lessly engaged in manufacturing aristocratic personages, 
Pn shall find that the annual produce of this branch of industry 


must be enormous. The mansion of Mr. Hastings is embellished 
ina way worthy of the noble company assembled in it. The 
description of the ball-room is in the upholsterer’s highest style. 
&The toilettes were of the most recherché order.” In the next 

we into the banqueting-hall, which would be called, 
jn ordinary speech, the supper-room. ‘The massive black oaken 
sideboard groaned beneath its weight of gold and silver plate. oe 
erery luxury in season and out of season was there.” Here we 
fear that the penny-a-liner’s style is creeping in, Leading from 
the ball-room were three small rooms of which the fittings and 
furniture are particularly described. In one of these rooms 
“everything was refined and elegant,” and here Mr. Hastings 
almost offers marriage to “the queenly and magnificent” Miss 
Champion, but is checked by his recollection of Miss Eyre. ‘Then 
he goes to meet Miss Eyre in the wood. They have a long 
and animated conversation, during which Mr. Hastings ex- 

to himself his thoughts about Miss Eyre in language 
which the author probably thinks he ought to use in his character 
of fine gentleman. ‘‘ Damnation, how proud she is! How the 
devil does she know that? &c.” Mr. Hastings at this interview 
offers to Miss Eyre love without marriage, which she scornfully 
rejects, uiey my Som of what he did not know, that she is grand- 
daughter of Sir Howard Champion, as well as a farmer's daughter. 
Then he offers marriage, and this also she resentfully rejects. The 
pain of disappointment renders even the prospect of the shooting 
season in Kngland odious. Mr. Hastings, on the last day of 
August, “ hard hit” within, but —aes and sumptuous without, 
“was standing on the deck of his beautiful yacht Gnone, looking 
down into the blue waters of the Mediterranean.” We think it 
will be admitted that, throughout the first volume, which ends 
here, the properties of the piece are unexceptionable. 

Ifit be conceded that the best novels are those which tell us 
most about grand people, it follows that the more minute details 
we get about grand people the better ought we to be pleased. In 
this point of view the opening chapter of the second volume of 
Fair Women is surely ne — 

Lady Grace had poured out the tea and buttered herself a piece of toast. 


And then she proceeds to read her letters. The author’s omis- 
tion to inform us about the material and pattern of the tea-pot 
and toast-rack is remarkable. And we can only explain it by 
mmpposing that by force of imagination she shared the curiosity of 
ly Grace to know what was inside her letters. In the absence 
of information, we may be permitted, from our knowledge of the 
fact that Lady Grace “held the highest position in the county,” 
to assume that the tea-pot and toast-rack were faultless. As 
regards Miss Eyre’s outfit for her first entrance into high —- 
Pt need to take anything on trust, for we are expressly 
at 
There were two beautiful dinner dresses, several elegant muslins, and two 
or three very stylish morning toilettes, 


The circle of guests to whom Miss Eyre was about to be intro- 
comprises the names mentioned in the first volume, and some 
others worthy of being joined with them. These were—Colonel 
D’Aguilar, a tall, dark, melancholy, but decidedly handsome man, 
who had done “ brave, daring acts ” in the Indian mutiny ; Mr. Clay- 
ton; Captain Culloden, of the Guards; and the Honourable Jo 
Fielden. The two last-named gentlemen are merely pieces of orna- 
mental furniture, as they hardly ever act or speak during the story. 
But still they contribute to the magnificence of the general effect. 
There is also the Honourable Evelyn Vane, who afterwards becomes 
nd Lancing, and who at this moment is contending with Lord 
Harold Erskine for the favour of the beautiful Miss Champion. We 
have already seen this lady receiving attention from Mr. Hastin 
who does not belong to the peerage but is above it, and now she 
's receiving attention from two sons of peers, so that every reader 
of properly constituted mind must be interested in Miss Cham- 
Plon’s history. The same observation will apply to the sayings 
and doings of Miss Marion Alton, who has a ladyship for aunt, 
and is otherwise highly connected. All readers will therefore 
uae respectful thankfulness her promulgation of the new 


jicalling people by their Christian names leads to familiarity, and fami- 
» We are wisely told, breeds contempt. 


The author seems to think that the smallest scrap of writing 


teresting. Here, for example, is a letter, which occupies a quarter 
of & page :— 


Dear Aunt,—The shall be fo’ I to be with the 
Haroip ERsk1Ne. 


But although we might applaud platitudes from noble mouths, 
they become intolerable when the author herself utters them. It 
can hardly be worth while to print and publish, for example, such 
a remark as this :— 
There are many ex! of course, but, oh! my friends, are we not 
told that the proves the rule ? 
In the third volume Miss Eyre’s father has been dead some 
time, and she has been adopted by Lady Grace Farquhar, who 
takes a house in Eaton Square for the London season, and brings 
her out. From this time forward Miss Eyre breathes, if we may 
so say, the atmosphere of unmitigated aristocracy. A gentleman 
driving a splendidly-appointed four-in-hand ‘bows to her in the 
Park. This is Mr. Hastings, who has returned to England after 
many months of foreign travel. His passion for Miss Eyre revives, 
and she requites it with beautiful scorn. The author has done her 
best, according to her lights, to make Mr. Hastings a tremendously 
heavy swell. All the other young ladies in the story would have 
him for the asking, while Miss Eyre snubs and bullies him without 
mercy. Mr. Hastings comes to call at the house where Miss Eyre 
is staying in the country, and meets her friend Mrs. Clayton, late 
Miss Alton :— 
. He dismounted and walked along by her side, leading his splendid bay 
orse, 
He gives private theatricals in those magnificent rooms where 
we have already seen a ball. The performers and the audience 
include all the fashionable personages with whom we have been 
made familiar, and many others. The dresses and decorations 
of the piece are as splendid as everything else in which Mr. Hast- 
ings is concerned, and he takes a part in which he looks and acts 
superbly. 1f any reader will compare the private theatricals of 
this author with those which Miss Austen described in Mansfield 
Park for the amusement of a former generation, that reader will 
perceive the immense progress which has been made since Miss 
Austen’s time in the sumptuosities of literature. The last and 
highest effort of the author's genius in this line is the description 
of the presents which Miss Champion received upon her marriage. 
The stately bride departs “in a barouche drawn by four magnificent 
bay horses,” having married neither of the men with whom she 
flirted in the story, but a middle-aged of great wealth. 
Then comes the marriage of Mr. Hastings with Miss Eyre, who 
has yielded to his prayers at last. This author has revived the 
post old custom of novelists of seeing their principal characters 
actually married, and living together as man and wile, before part- 
ing with them. We will not, however, follow Miss Eyre beyond 
the church door, being quite contented with the statement that 

Sir Howard Champion gave her twenty thousand pounds, and Sir 
Clayton ten thousand, whilst Lady Grace provided her with a magnificent 
trousseau. 

As we close the book our delightful illusion vanishes, and we 
return to a world where unfortunately everybody has not twenty 
thousand pounds. 


SPENCER'S THINGS NEW AND OLD.* 


5 his delightful essay cS the contrast between ancient and 
modern learning, Sir William Temple is careful to take note 
of a leading point of distinction. There is a value in much 
of the lore of other days which lies in what he terms its substance 
apart from its form, that is, in its truth and its power of instruc- 
tion. Other treasures of ancient wisdom have little of value or 
power to entertain us but what they receive “from the wit, learn- 
ing, or genius of the authors.” The charm in the latter case lies 
in the telling. The thing told may be untrue to fact or nature, 
obsolete as regards scientific or = osophical knowledge, or simple 
matter of allegory or fable. It may be wholly useless for the 
purposes of instruction, yet retain its attraction side by side with 
the more positive or critical products of recent intellect, just as 
the grey ruin pleases us by contrast with the new and garish 
stonework of modern art. charms us by its picturesqueness, its 
antique dress, or its very oddity. Whoever indeed, like Sir William 
himself, “ converses much among the old books,” will be “some- 
thing hard to please among the new.” Only he will, if he is 
equally wise, abstain from setting up a direct rivalry between 
the two on the hard ground of utility. He will no more think 
of furbishing up the rusty weapons of yore for modern strife 
than of whitewashing or refacing the moss-grown or ivy-clad 
tower. He may go the whole length of adopting the maxim of 
Alphonsus the wise King of Aragon, that “ among so many thin 
as are by men possessed or pursued in the course of their lives, a 
the rest are baubles besides old wood to burn, old wine to drink, 
old friends to converse with, and old books to read.” Yet he will 
be wise enough to take these curiosities of the past as the light 
luxuries of learning or leisure or serene age, not as the solid food 
of busy life, or ignorance, or youth. 
It is clear that the distinction we have spoken of has not im- 


* Kawd cai wadad, ond or,a Storehouse of Illus- 


trations. By John Spencer. With Preface by Thomas Fuller ; to which is 


or the most trivial speech of a person of quality must be in- 


added a T of Similes by Robert Cawdray; both being carefully 
Edited. With an ntroduction by J.G. Pilkington, MLA. London: Richard 
D. Dickinson. 1867. 
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preted itself upon the mind of the editor of Karvé cai radaa, or 
ings New and Old. Otherwise he would never have thought of 
presenting his clerical brethren with old John Spencer's quaint 
and cumbrous farrago of obsoleté learning as a useful auxiliary to 
their sermons. We should as soon have dreamt of equipping our 
forces for Abyssinia out of the contents of the United Service 
Museum. The clerical Secretary of the Bishop of London’s Fund 
might surely have been expected to know better the cireumstances 
of the times and the wants of his brethren, Are the great 
questions of our day to find a response from these long mute 
oracles of classic wisdom? Or is the dulness of existing sermons 
to be enlivened by the dry bones of this antique “storeliouse of 
similes, sentences, allegories, Sonegns, apologues, adages, 
divine, moral, political, &c., with their several applications, col- 
lected and observed from the writings and sayings of the learned 
in all ages to the present”? Is the scanty physical science 
which ogcasionally shows itself in the pulpit to be eked out with 
snatches from the apocryphal gossip of Aristotle or Pliny or 
Cosmas Indicopleustes. Are the slumbers of a village flock to be 
dispelled by aphorisms from Isidorus Pelusiota or “* Rhemigius 
Attissiodorensis,” or nmiythic stories from Cclius Rhodiginus, 
Johannes Passeratius, or ““Mynheer Paw”? Suppose a Ritualistic 
reacher to wax urgent upon the theme that “Ceremonies of the 
hureh’ ought not to be any cause of separation,” is he to rebuke 
the “ peevish fancy of many strait-laced Christians who are per- 
—- falling out about trifles,” and throwing themselves into 
ts of the spleen about small matters of ceremony, and similar 
things “ adiaphorous,” by the aid of Pliny’s veracious report of 
hedgehogs that, having “been abroad to provide their store, and 
rettrning home laden with nuts and fruit, if the least filbert fall 
but off, they will in a pettish humour fling down all the rest, and 
beat the ground for very anger with their bristles.” The anti- 
Ritualist, at all events, in his zeal for restraining the variations 
and novelties of ceremonial, may no less forcibly retort upon the 
“danger of introducing useless ceremonies in’ the Church” by 
Fuller's old story of the horsehairs that, lying nine days in water, 
turn to snakes, If the trimmer, again, or the worldly wise man, 
longs for a hint'“ how the prudent man may lawfully comply 
with the times,” he may take a useful lesson from the “yeale, 
a certain beast of Ethiopia,”—another pet of Pliny’s—who “ hath 
two horns of a cubit long which he can in fight move as he list, 
either both forward to offend, or both backward to defend, or the 
one forward and the other backward, to both uses at once.” “So 
should wisé men apply the counsels and ‘actions ‘to the times, and 
either put forth the horns of their power, or pull them in, as 
occasion offers.” For the man of half measures and timid flights 
there remains the no less authentic exemple which Peter du 
Moulin has to tell him of the quail. This sagacious bird, we 
are assured, “as he flies over the sea, feeling himself begin to 
be weary, lights by the’ way into the sea; then lying on one 
side, he lays one wing upon the water, and holds up the other 
wing towards heaven; lest he should presume to take too long a 
flight, he wets one wing; lest he should despair to take a new flight, 
he keeps the other wing dry.” The moral here strikes us as 
somewhat analogous to the erbial caution which the godly 
man is ‘understood to exercise in taking care of his powder. 
Natural history, if we may trust the Ornithologia of Aldrovaldinus, 
is equally emphatic as to the maxim that “the contented Christian 
is always the cou us-Christian”’ Whereas, that is, all other’ 
birds make a noise when they are hungry, “the eagle is never heard 
to make any noise at all, though he so much an hun- 
gered.” He is, in fact, the peyaddyvyxoy of the feathered tribe. 
“It is from the magnitude of his spirit that he will not be 
whining and repining as other fowls will when they want their 
food.” Not that the king of birds is altogether above stooping 
to a certain degree even of diabolical craft on occasions. ‘thus 
he can descend to illustrate, by his example, “the devil’s aim to 
strike every man with spiritual blindness. The eagle, before he 
setteth upon the hart, rolleth himself in the sand, and then flyeth 
at the stag’s head, and by fluttering his wings so dustyeth his 
eyes that he can see nothing; and so striketh him with his 
talons where he listeth.” As Mercury had to put Argus to 
sleep before he could kill him, so the devil “ filleth his wings 
with the dust of earthly desires and sensual pleasures, to fling 
into the eyes of the faithful Christian.” Satan's knack of “ suit- 
ing himself to all humonrs” reminds “Jenkin on Jude” of a 
huntsman or forester “going in green suitable to the leaves 
of the trees and the grass of the forest, so that by this means 
the most observant in all the herd never so much as distrusteth 
him till the arrow sticks in his sides.” “The enemy of man- 
kind can dish out his meat for all palates; he hath a last for every 
shoe. He hath an apple for Eve, a grape for Noah, a change of 
raiment for Gehazi, a bag for Judas.” It is a mercy that lessons 
and examples can be so readily multiplied in order to put the 
unwary and self-trustful Christian on his guard against the mani- 
fold and rampant lusts of the flesh :— 

When the oyster openeth himself to the sun, being tickled with the 
warmth thereot, then his enemy the crab-fish stealeth behind him and 
thrusteth in his claw, and will not suffer him to shut again, and so devoureth 
him. ‘The like is written of the crocodile, that being so strong @ serpent as 
he is, and impregnable, yet when he is gaping to have his teeth picked by 
the little bird called trochil, his enemy the ichneumon creepeth into his body, 
and ceaseth not to gnaw upon his entrails till he hath destroyed him. Think 
upon the urchin and the snail ; whilst the urchin keeps himself close in the 


the grass or upon the sweetness of the rose-bush, he will be blige 
then the gardener findeth and squasheth him. ‘The lesson js, we tha, 
vield to the sweet baits of the flesh, but we must rather mortify our 

upon the earth, and ever beware that we seek not our death in the 

our life ; otherwise, if we wilfully offer ourselves to be led as ment 
slaughter, and as a sheep to the shambles, what marvel if we nee 
throats cut, or be led away captive by Satan at his will! bal 


“The great danger of the least sin” is inculcated by the wily 
of the serpent, who, “if he can but so wriggle in his tail 
thought, he will soon get in his head by a worse action’ a 
Satan once get possession, and how difficult it is to shake him 
cannot well be more forcibly put than in the following “4 
though homely figure from Vine’s Westminster se Ae 
might be hard to parallel by even the best things from the pin 
of the neighbouring Tabernacle of our day in the New Outs 
Look but upon a rabbit’s skin, how well it comes off till it come to the head 
and then there is haling and pulling, and much ado before it stirs, Soiti 
that a man may crucify a great many lusts, subdue abundance of impen. 
tions, and may perform many good duties, and all this while come smogij 
off; but when it comes once to the head, to the Delilah, the the 
bosom-beloved sin, then there is a tugging and pulling, great regret, loth 
depart; but if God have any interest in such a soul He will pull theg: 
over his ears, and either break his neck or his heart, before that any sna 
Sin shall reign in his mortal body or have any dominion over him, 


If we are but spared from swallowing these crumbs of’ aneigy 
‘wit and wisdom in church, we may hail with pleasure the». 
appearance of so characteristic a monument of the literary taste 
and studies of a bygone day. In his wide and multifarioy 
reading, John Spencer may vie with the writer of the wonder 
Anatomy of Melancholy, as in his arrangement under headj 
he reminds us of a class of manuals greatly used and prised f 
scholars of that day, such as the Polymnemon of Magirus aj 
the Magnum Theatrum Humane Vite of the: industrious Beyer 
linck. Of Spencer himself the present editor tells us nothing, 
perhaps because he found nothing to tell. All we know of hin 
is that he was Librarian of Sion College from 1633 to 1686, 
with the exception of an interval of six years during which y 
was displaced through certain squabbles with the Governors, f, 
He had viously been a stationer, and clerk to the 
Upon a pittance of twenty pounds a year, he contrived to 
himself a liberal contributor of books to the Library, and ws 
at the expense of printing, in the year 1650, a catalogue which 
he had ‘drawn up of its contents. Beyond that work and th 
one now fesuscitated we are not aware of any other fruits of bis 
industry. He is not to be confounded with his somewhat’ pug. 
nacious and heterodox contemporary of the same name, 
learned Hebraist of Cambridge. ° 

Cawdray’s * or Storehouse of Similes does not strike w 
as being half so suggestive, racy, or fall of point as its companion 
mass of patchwork, though it is advertised by the collector with 
questionable modesty as ‘both pleasant, delightful, and profitable 
for all estates of men in general.” It made its first appearance s 
early as the year 1609, and the world would have suffered m 
loss had it been allowed to rest undisturbed in the limbo o 
obscurity. The compiler, or author, is not at the same pains s 
the conscientious writer of Things New and Old to give 
and verse for everything he finds a place for in his repertory of 
odds and’ ends,. The-work, in consequence, bas nothing: like the 
same value for the scholar, or for any one whose curiosity may k 
piqued into following up some particular vein of this out-of-the 
way and disused mine of divinity. To get through four hundw 
pages of platitudes of this monotonous kind can only lie within 
the powers of one who has swallowed the whole two series of 
Proverbial Philosophy. Indeed, we can hardly better describe 
Cawdray’s dreary string of similitudes than as an anticipation, 
both in matter and manner, of the great prose threnody of or 
times.. The fond peg ae worshipper will probably recognise 
the true twang in such droning iterations upon a single string # 
the following on the text of Wisdom :— 


1. As that vessel can never be filled which always poureth forth ani 
leaketh: so he never can receive wisdom who continually speaketh ands 
no time hearkeneth. 

_ 2. As the ass’s colt, which of all other beasts is counted the veriest dullan, 
yet bringeth more wit and ability to help itself than a qoute infant ; even 
so, whatsoever wisdom or virtue men have now, th rought it not with 
them into this word, but have it afterward by the gift and free 


od. 

3. As the palm-tree its boughs and branches so wide, and give 
such pleasant shadows, that Xerxes, the King of Persia, took singular 
delight to sit under it whole- days together: so, likewise, wisdom, cuming 
out of the mouth of the Most High, with heavenly comfort protecteth, 
recreateth, and defendeth all those that commit th ves under the 
thereof from all harm and danger. 

4. As honey is good, and the honeycomb sweet unto the mouth : 80, als, 
is the knowledge of wisdom unto the soul. 

5. As earthly wisdom is corrupted with affections: even so heavesly 
wisdom is pure, undefiled, and not polluted with affections. 

6. As earthly wisdom is desirous of contention : 80, contrariwise, heavenly 
wisdom is peaceable—that is, diligent to make peace and quietness among 


men. 

7. As cutly wisdom is rigorous and cruel : so heavenly wisdom is gente 
and giveth place to rigour. ) 

8. As earthly wisdom will yield to no man : so heavenly wisdom is tad: 
able, and doth easily obey him that commandeth those things that be gw 
and right. 


A dozen more of the same vapid, unmeaning commonplaces follow 
under the same head. There are all the endless mechanical rept 


bottom of a hedge he is either not espied or contemned, but when he creeps 
forth to suck the cow he is dogged and-chopped in. So the snail, when he 


‘Ties close, with His house on his head, is esteemed for a dead thing, and not | 


| at bis own expense, “ As empty vessels make the loudest 


looked after; but when, in liquorishness to feed upon the dew that lies upon 


titions of the kaleidoscope, without one sparkle of its brillianey. 
In one instance perhaps the wit of the writer puts forth am 
choly glimmer, but any fun that lurks in it must be drawn f 
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om of east wit are the greatest babblers.” To babble so long 
wd Joudly as this wearisome simile-maker, the vessel of wit 
gust needs be empty indeed. We can but regret that an 

itor should have taken a fancy to make the hollow old tu 
ig out its sounds once more. The volume was surely thick 
ei unwieldy enough without the addition of a mass of matter 
 unconscionably heavy both in a physical and an intellectual 


IRISH CHURCH HISTORY.* 


FROUDE has recorded in his English History an alleged 
yision of St. Bridget concerning a certain island in the 
Western Ocean. It was revealed to her that in that island a larger 
proportion of the inhabitants would be damned than in any other 
country of the world on account of their perpetual quarrels. We 
yeod hardly say that the vision referred to Ireland, and, whatever 
be thought of its authenticity, a very slight acquaintance 
wth the annals of the Emerald Isle will suffice to convince us 
that it was ben trovato. The Irish no doubt have many amiable 
snd generous characteristics, and it is sometimes urged in their 
defence—not altogether unrcasonably—that they have been more 
sinned against than sinning. Such was unquestionably the case 
‘between the sixteenth century and our own, and Mr. Malone does 
not seem to think matters were much better before. He specially 
auutions us in his preface against supposing that the period he is 
describing, between the English invasion and the Reformation, 
was atime of happiness or harmony; and he adds that, for full 
three hundred years before the invasion, the Northmen had 
been as sedulously endeavouring to make the Irish Le sew 8, 
for three. hundred years after the Reformation (rather a rhetorical 
may of stating the dates), “the ferocious penal code” was 
employed to make them Protestants. He is, however, very indi 
nat with Dr. Todd for seeking, in his Life of St. Patrick, 
to bring discredit on the pre-Reformation Church in Ireland, 
owing to its connexion with the English Government ; while it is 
“very singular” that that writer says nothing of the ne a | 
of the Protestant Church with State persecution afterwards, e 
searcely see how the truth of the latter charge disproves the truth 
ofthe former ; but at all events Mr. Malone’s own account of “ the 
Church of the Pale”—+t.e. the Anglo-Irish Church before the 
Reformation—is quite as little to its credit as anything Dr. Todd 
has said about it. Ie tells us expressly that, instead of giving an 
example of moderation, enerey, and zeal, it “ only proved itself a 
fitting instrument in the hands of the State”; that it encouraged 
wars, and made no attempt to evangelize the native a 
and that it was, in fact, “ part and parcel of a thoroughly hostile 
camp in an enemy’s country.” And to this exclusive spirit he 
adds, “the Pope, unfortunately, lent his sanction.” It would be 
difficult for the bitterest opponent of the Irish Establishment in 
our own day to use stronger language in condemning it. We are 
no more desirous than Mr. Malone to defend the position of that 
amomalous institution, but his book goes far to confirm what is 
probably now the prevalent conviction, that the antagonism is 
more national than religious, and that the fervent Catholicism of 
- — — has quite as much to do with hatred of England 
with love of Rome. 

With re to the famous Bull of Adrian IV. assigning 
Ireland to Henry II., Mr. Malone, in common with the immense 
majority of historians, insists on its authenticity, which would 
never have been called in question on purely critical grounds. 
He is probably right in thinking that, in the = opinion 
of the age, the Pope’s right to dispose of ingdoms was 
based. rather on the general “power of the keys” inherent in 
his spiritual office than on the fictitious donation of Constan- 
tin. We had occasion not long ago to observe, in noticing a 
Volume of essays edited by Archbishop Manning, that the same 
opinion is still maintained in all its fulness by the Ultramontane 
pe There is nothing, therefore, surprising in its acceptance 
- twelfth century. Mr. Malone does not accept it himself, 
ua, ed him rightly; but he says that, while there was 
nm Justify the invasion of Ireland, there was much to justifi 
' “ea in issuing the Bull. The state of the Irish Chure 
discipline was represented to him as most 
> rece and he looked to England to effect a reform. So 

» however, from this being done, our author insists that the 

ecclesiastics introduced fresh corruptions. The Irish 

detey had before been remarkable for their chastity, but 
7 anon brethren were noted for incontinence, and were 
pub Yy accused of it at the Synod held in Dublin in 1186, 
er the English Archbishop Comyn. They retaliated by 

P the Irish clergy with drunkenness, and the Bishop of 
Barry rs asked what he thought of the discourse of Gerald 
the ge toes Prince John, who had made the charge, said 
that ngly tempted to fly in his face.” The of 
vid, Ng not wholly unlike those we are acquainted 
3 st. Malone takes occasion from this dispute to make 
the a ie on the existence of the rule of celibacy in 
part ogee which has been called in question, it seems, 
La xf on the authority of a canon ascri to St. Patrick 
Mal speaks of priests’ wives, partly on other grounds. Mr. 
the Inek wa in effect, that it is unnatural to omen that 


urch was not under the same rule as the rest of 


* Church Histo of Ireland: 
Poy wrtar! ry Of Ireland ; from the Invasion of the English in 1169, to 
the Malone CC, 


MRLA, 3 J. 


Western Christendom; that the canon may be spurious or in- 
terpolated; that, if genuine, it refers to wives married by the 
clergy before ordination, and who had afterwards become nuns (a 
wildly improbable su, ion) ; and lastly, that when we read of 
married Bishops, Archdeacons, or Priors, we must understand 
laymen who enjoyed the benefice without being in orders. This 
last abuse does ap to have been not uncommon. “ Many 
churches through Ireland,” says a contemporary writer, “have a 
lay abbot.” And the see of Armagh for two hundred years was 
held by one family, passing from father to son through fifteen 
generations. ‘There is something in this no doubt, but it does not 
meet the case as completely as Mr. Malone supposes, ———s 
the overwhelming evidence there is elsewhere for the continu 
prevalence of a system of clerical concubinage, or marriage, which- 
ever we may choose to call it, not perhaps strictly authorized but 
tacitly connived at. Giraldus Cambrensis, Archdeacon of St. 
David's, writing within a century of the death of Gregory VIL, 
who first made these marriages invalid, speaks of concubinage as 
all but universal among the Wesh clergy; and he quotes a 
saying of the famous Chancellor of Paris, Peter Manducutor, in 
a public lecture before the university, that the devil had never 
inflicted a greater wound on the Church than by the law of 
Gregory V. A century earlier, the Milanese clergy, with the 
Archbishops at their head, were publicly married, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that Peter Damiani, acting under Papal 
authority, put a stop to the practice. It would not be at all 
waar fl therefore, if a similar custom, whether or not dignified 
with the name of marriage, had prevailed before the time of 
Gregory in a community so notoriously irre; and anomalous 
in its discipline as the Irish Church. The fact is that, while 
from the time of Pope Siricius, at the end of the fourth century, 
celibacy had been the recognised rule of the Western Church, 
there had been comparatively few periods or places where its 
observance had not been practically the exception. That this was 
so even in the fifteenth century there is abundant testimony in 
the ae of both provincial and general councils. We have 
dwelt on this point, because it illustrates what seems to us the 
main drawback to the merits of Mr. Malone’s volume. He has 
evidently taken pains to get up his subject, and if the style of the 
book is dry and the subject itself uninviting, it contains within 
short compass a contiiaghibe amount of useful information. Nor 
do we see any reason for questioning the honesty of his professed 
intention to tell his story “as a narrator rather than as a 
panegyrist.” But he does not manifest any such general acquaint- 
ance with the broader facts and problems of ecclesiastical history as 
is requisite for a full appreciation of the bearings of any particular 
section of it. In a history of Ireland this would not matter so 
much, but it is a serious defect in a history of the Irish Church. 
Our author stops short at the commencement of the Reforma- 
tion, and does not therefore enter on the question of the con- 
tinuity of the Irish Episcopate before and since the separation 
from Rome, which has been so warmly debated of late. But he 
o us in his preface a sketch of the recent advance of the Irish 
oman Catholic Church, which is interesting in many ways. 
Those who see nothing but evil in all religious establishments 
will probably regard the sums spent on spiritual pur- 
poses in an unendowed and till lately an oppressed Church, as 
a further argument in favour of the voluntary principle. To 
us it seems rather to indicate that those who out of the depth 
of their poverty have done so much for themselves may fairly 
expect something to be done for them by the nation which sup- 
_ for a small minority, a wealthy Church to which they 
o not belong. At all events it is satisfactory to find an Irish 
Roman Catholic asserting that finer prospects than the present 
have not opened for a thousand years on his Church, and that a 
noble career lies before it. The contrast between its condition 
now and at the beginning of the century is certainly striking, 
especially in the matter of education, though it may not impro- 
bably supply Dr. Cumming with the text of a fresh jeremiad. 
Those who are really and rationally interested in the welfare of 
Ireland, whether Roman Catholics or Protestants, will not be 
sorry to have this statement put before them :— 
Outside to in the inning of the present cen , there was scarcel 
any other than wouship. Since then 
expended on churches over 1,061,215/.; on convents, 3,198,627/. ; on colleges 
and seminaries, 309,018/.; and over 147,135/. on asylums and hospitals. 
ae SES have been expended on schools, managed solely by Catholics ; 
40,0001, have been raised for throwing up a Catholic University. Since the 
year 1838, 149,124/. have been contributed for the Propagation of the Iaith. 
Aid of a nobler character has been imparted to the Foreign Missions. ‘Ihe 
united dioceses @f Cashel and Emly, during sixty years, have sent forth 
“conquering and to conquer” 143 priests, 33 monks, and 147 nuns; while 
122 priests, 11 monks, and 87 nuns can be put down to the credit of Limerick 
alone. All Hallows a has sent out 400 priests since the year 1842. 
Instead of one Christian Brother, there are now 195 in Ireland, imparting « 
solid and really national education to youth, At one time there had been no 
superior schools for girls; now there are 51. ‘There are also schools, 
built solely and managed by Catholics ; 6 colleges, directed tw the worthy 
members of the Company of Jesus, There has been a considerable increase 
in the number of the secular clergy; while in 117 convents there are 650 
regulars. Finally, notwithstanding the efforts of proselytism, of wasting 
ae and exhausting enforced 77°7 per cent. of the population 


The reference to new churches reminds us that in one respect 
Mr. Malone allows the English invasion to have conferred benetit 
on his country. It was not till then that ecclesiastical buildings 
of any architectural pretensions were erected ; even the cathedral 


Reformation in 1532, Sylvester 
Duffy. 1867. 


of Armagh was but sixty feet in length. But the Anglo-Normans 
introduced Gothic, which, though modified in seme dagnes by the 
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special genius of the people, became naturalized in all its successive 


varieties them, There were at the time of the suppression 
37 veligious houses in Ireland. Of these twenty-two belonged 
é the Knights Hospitallers of Jerusalem, including several 


summarily suppressed at the begi of the fourteenth 
century by an iniquitous mockery of judicial ial proceedings. It is 
a fair illustration of the sort of frivolous accusations made and 
freely admitted against them that, in their trial at Dublin, one 
witness was allowed to depose that “at the elevation of the 
host they looked on the ground,” while a charge of heresy had 
actually been brought against the Irish in a Papal Bull on the 
opposite ground that they raised their eyes at the elevation! 
ut all historical critics are agreed by this time on the real 
nature of that scandalous transaction, though some doubt may 
still exist as to the precise apportionment of blame among the 
different potentates, civil and ecclesiastical, who took part in it. 
One curious chapter of Mr. Malone’s book is devoted to a de- 
scription of “St. Patrick’s Purgatory,” the legendary scene of 
which was on an island of Lough Derg, in the south of Donegal. 
The first to descend into it was a knight named Owen, in the 
reign of King Stephen. Of his ghostly adventures there, as 
chronicled by Henry of Saltoy in 1153, we have an elaborate 
narrative, of which the following may be taken as a specimen :— 
He was left alone; but before long a most stunning noise was heard. He 
fancied, if all the trees of the forest were dashed at once against each other 
and all the Cyclopean rocks of the earth shivered by one simultaneous shock, 
and this pork the loudest thunder, that nothing in point of deafening noise 
in comparison would have been produced. Awful figures appeared before the 
knight. They exhibited the most sickening contortions of body. They 
welcomed him to a place where, they said, his sins deserved to bring him. 
They prepared a bed of blazing pitch for him. But he remembered the 
of the ecclesiastic in the dim hall, and as he uttered it the spirits fled. 
mn their disappearance another group of evil spirits appeared. — led 
the knight to a country of intense cold and savage wildness. There he heard 
the cry, and saw the tortures of an infinite number of both men and women. 
And was the first field of punishment. 


formerly occupied by the Templars, who there, as elsewhere, had 
been 


THE DIALECT OF BANFFSHIRE.* 
OLLECTIONS of this sort are never thoroughly satisfactory, 
and yet one is sure always to learn something from them. 
Every gatherer of local phrases and local pronunciations is sure to 
put in a good many which are in no way peculiar to the district 
of which he speaks, but which sometimes are simply archaic, 
sometimes are common to this or that shire with many others. 
In looking through Mr. Gregor’s collection of Banfishire words, 
our first questions or cavils are, How many, if any, of these are 
absolutely peculiar to’ Banffshire ? And of those which are not, over 
how large a part of Scotland, or of all Britain, can they be traced ? 
Mr. Gregor would probably answer, and answer with truth, that 
his business lies with Baniishire, and not with any other part of 
the island ; that he puts down whatever strikes him as worthy of 
notice in Banffshire, whatever departs in any way from the 
commonly received language, and that he leaves it to others 
to say whether what he finds in Bantishire may not also be found 
somewhere else. So he would probably say wits regard to the 
utter absence of all attempt at philological explanation of the 
various words and forms in his list. His business, he may fairly 
say, is to gather r facts, and that he leaves others to 
seep about them. The task of the local inquirer, thus 
etined, is certainly rather a humble one ; but when done carefully 
and accurately, as it seems to be done by Mr. Gregor, it is, if 
humble, distinctly useful. 

Scottish geography is to most Englishmen so mysterious a 
subject that we confess that we prepared ourselves for examining 
Mr. Gregor’s — by a certain study of Banffshire on the 
map. It is an odd-shaped county, whose form seems to have been 
partly determined by the River Spey, which acts partially as its 

undary to the north-west. It is a long straggling shire, between 
Aberdeen and Moray, with its portion of coast to the north, and 
stretching inland in a way to the south-west, its breadth 
being very small in proportion to its length. It lies in the land of 
those whom Professor Cosmo Innes determines to be the Northern 
Picts. Historically it is memorable as the part of Scotland which 
witnessed the last struggle between Malcolm and Lulach the sue- 
cessor of Macbeth. ether the final battle took place within 
the limits of modern Banfishire we do not profess to know. It 
took place in Strathbolgie, but it is clear from Mr. Innes’ maps 
that the boundaries of Strathbolgie have, like most other boun- 
daries, varied at different times. Mr. Gregor tells us that in 
Banffshire both “Scotch” and Gaelic are spoken. «By “ Scotch,” 
he of course means English, not anything Scottish as opposed to 
Pictish. His whole pamphlet is devoted to the elucidation of an 
English dialect. 

such a country ~~ is palpably an intruder, A glance at 
the map shows that in the inland part of the shire the nomencla- 
ture is thoroughly Gaelic, while a good many English names are 
to be found as we get near the coast. Through all this region 
there is a sort of Teutonic rim along the coast fringing a Celtic 
upland. We use the vague word Teutonic, because the country was 
open to two distinct Teutonic influences, and we do not take upon 
ourselves to rule the exact extent of each. We do not profess to 
point out the exact spot where the Anglian and Danish influence 


with a Glossary of Words not in Jamieson’s 


reading up from Lothian may have marched upon the Nore... 
down Orkney. But Angin 
Norwegian, Teutenic of any kind, are all evidently intrudes. th 
land is essentially Celtic, Yet it is a case, not of colonise 
strictly so called, but of gradual spreading. English fa 
eight hundred years, been slowly making its way north of thy 
Forth, just as it has, for a longer time, Fon slowly making iy 
way west of the Axe. The philological results of such & Procey 
are different from those of sudden conquest or colonization When 
a strange language is brought bodily, as it were, into @ county 
When a language is uced to the estate of a “ creeping 
climber,” it really takes much firmer hold, it becomes much bon 
thoroughly native, and can more readily develop and aul 
assume real dialectic forms according to the general laws of Jy. 
guage. A native Irishman, though he may speak no language bus 

glish, is still, in a certain sense, speaking a foreign rN 
Devonshire man, and no doubt a Banffshire man too, his 
own form of English in as perfectly natural a way as if he liygj 
in Hampshire or Lothian. 

Gaelic seems now to survive in Banfishire only in the southen 
en of the county, that which is furthest removed from the ga, 

he English- ing district presents, like Ionia, four disting 
forms of speech, four yapaxrijpeg yAwconc, in so small a space, 
Mr. Gregor marks out the limits of each with such praiseworthy 
care that we begin to wish for a special Petermann or, while m 
are about it, a special Spruner, to give us a complete linguist 
map of ire, Every one who has thoroughly examined thy 
local speech of any district is familiar with this sort of 
menon. If we take any district, say a county, the careful o 
will undoubtedly be struck with the fact that many of what gp 
commonly thought to be its local peculiarities are really commm 
to it with several other shires. But, on the other hand, minuy 
observation will reveal the further fact that, as there are 
dialects within one language, there are again of what we 
may call sub-dialects within each dialect. A Aime | examination 
will probably find within any district of equal size as may 
diversities of speech as Mr. Gregor's observant ear has detected in 
Banfishire. 

Let us try some of the peculiarities spoken of by Mr. Gregor:~ 

One case of the change of consonants is worthy of notice. In partsefth 
lower district, and among some of the tishing population, dd is always wei 
for th followed by er, as fadder for futher, mudder for mother, for 
brother, widder for weather. 


Is Mr. Gregor quite sure about brudder? We could hope that he has 
been hastily led into the belief that those who say fadder and mudder 
must say brudder. <A philologist knows that those who say fadde 
and mudder should be — le of all others to say, not but 
brother. Fader, Médor, Weder, Vater, Mutter, Wetter, but Brébor, 
Bruder, all strictly according to Grimm’s Law. In saying fadder, 
mudder, widder, the Baunflshire fishermen are simply keeping 
(doubtless without knowing it) the true English sound and oa 
ing which lasted down to the sixteenth century. If they do sy 
brudder, they must have been somchow misled ty & false analogy, 
About the sounds of vowels we hear :— 

The lower district is distinguished from the middle by a somewhat softer 
pronunciation and a slight lengthening of some of the vowels. Thus baneis 
pronounced been in the lower district, and in the middle assumes the sound 
of behn, eh having the sound of eh in the German sehr; stone is pronounced 
steen in the lower, and stehn in the middle, 


What was the true pronunciation of the Old English 4, the 
Scandinavian e¢, so commonly represented in modern 

o—Stdn, stein, stone? We see that stone, stain, steen, are 
existing pronunciations. Steening a road is a common process 
the West of England, and here the same sound of the vowel tums 
up in distant Banfishire. But does s‘ahn, the most natural way 
pronounee stdén, occur anywhere ? 

For wh, it seems, the good folk of Banffshire say f, fake for 
when. The sound of wh, or more properly /w, seems to be hard 
one for many people to catch. Half the country makes no dif- 
ferenee between white (hwit) the colour, and Wight ( Widd) the 
island. On the other hand some, like the Irish, are apt to exag- 
gerate the sound, and say something like fhw. The f 
seems like a vestige of some such pronunciation as this. So agail 
Mr. Gregor tells us that in Banfishire v and w are confounded. If 
the Bantisbire folk really say wail for vail, we have no to do 
but to wonder, but of » for w the only e es given by Mr 
Gregor are in words beginning with wr, vratch for wretch, wang 
for wrong. If the usage is contined to words of this sort, it seems 
to us to be a vestige of the elder pronunciation. We sound wroy 
simply as rong, but it must have really sounded wrong some 
time or other; vrong seems to come naturally as an interm 
form. The v would then be analogous to our endless shifts for 
expressing the lost gutturals of A and g. Foreigners reproach w 
with the impossibility of knowing how to sound = in any 
English word—say the town of Loughborough (Lubanburh?) 4 
the strongest case of all. ‘They are all only desperate attem ro 
representing the lost sound, while we have no doubt 
Banfishire they can still sound quite rightly. : 

It may sound an odd question, but is enptingte direct Frene 
influence possible in any part of Banflahixe ? is suggested 
us by a single remark of Mr. Gregor’s :— 

This fishing population—particularly that of the villages on ‘in 


ting the words on 
portion of the coast—is distinguished ne the lat word of 


syllable, using a circumflex, throwin 
sentence, and lengthening the vowels. For example, 
comardde, comradeship becomes comarddrie, dog becomes dog. 


ive: 
Scottish Dictionary. the Kev. Walter Gregor. Londoa: Published fer 
the Philological Society by Asher & Co. 13866. 
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a feel more certain if Mr. Gregor had given us some 
 hpoananl of this circumflex accent on the last syllable than 
qhat at first sight seems to be simply a case of a French word 
heepi something like its French pronunciation. The question 

accents on the last syllable is hardly illustrated by a word like 
dog, where the last syllable is also the first. 

Looking through the Glossary, one is now and then charmed 
with some of the Banffshire words. “ Aff-pit, a person who pro- 
enstiniates,” and “ aff-pittan, the act of procrastination,” are 
worthy lace in the Ayenbite of Inwit. But we must protest 
against a little theological touch in the same page. “ Aff-brack, a 
gehism; a8‘The Free-kirk’s an aff-brack fae [frae?] the Aul’ 

k’” Does aff-brack necessarily mean schism? The word 
ghism, in technical ecclesiastical language, always means a guilty 

tion. Like “rebellion,” it is a word with a dye, and that 
gblack dye. But “ aff-brack” strikes us as being, like “revolt,” 
scolourless word, expressing the fact of separation, as “revolt” 
the fact of resistance to authority, but without binding 
the speaker to any _ as to its being right or wrong in the 
particular case “ Bulliegrubs,” it seems, is Banffshire for “a 
clic.’ Now “mulliegrubs” is a word which, though perhaps 
not often written, is often heard out of Banfishire. Does the 
Banffshire form imply not only a colic on the part of the sufferer, 
but also a cold on the part of the original speaker? There is in 
Bast-Anglia a surname Bultitude, which, it has always struck us, 
must be accounted for in somewhat the like way. Surely the 
parent or god ent of the first Bultitude, like the mother of the 
jarch = rent some such sentiment as “a troop cometh.” 
the would have called him “ Multitude,” but, as she chanced to 
havea cold, the name became “ Bultitude” instead. But why is 
a mock sun called a “ Dog” or “more frequently “ sin-dog” ? 
Why is an infant or a child's doll a “Doo” with the diminutive 
“dooie”? But there is something delightful in a bit of seafaring 
speech in the same page :— 

DoG-AFORE-H1S-MAISTER, 7. the roll or swell of the sea that often pre- 
codes a storm. Zhe dog-ahin's-maister, the swell after the storm has 
ceased. 


That a “Roadman” should mean “one employed in making 
and repairing roads ” does not seem wonderful; only it suggests 
the question why “ Highwayman” should have such a different 
meaning? Why should not a “ ew man” mean a Way- 
warden, whether ex officio or elected ? e have actually seen 
the word used as a professional description by a “ roadman” in 
the Bantishire sense. 

But the glory of the Banffshire speech lies after all in its 
diminutives, We should not have thought it possible that any 
human dialect could have worked out so elaborate a system. Let 
Mr.Gregor do justice to his own theme :— 

If there is any point more than another that distinguishes the dialect, it 
is the use of diminutives. A diminutive of the first degree is formed by 
adding ie to the noun ; of the second degree by adding ik; and of the third 
degree by adding ikie, as beast, beastie, beastik, beastikie. The idea of 
diminution is carried still farther by the adjective wee, by doubling the wee, 
4 wee wee, and by adding yet again Jittle, as little wee, little wee wee. 
Diminution is expressed by the word bit always used in the construct state, 
48 @ bit beastie, and by the word nyaff, as a nyaff o’ a mannie, a nyaff o’ a 
doggie. In this mode of indicating diminution there is a slight ground of 
contempt. The adjectives wee, wee wee, little wee, little wee wee, are often 
added to the words Jit and nyaff. Thus the word Aorse in all its various 
forms of diminution :— 

horse, wee horse, wee wee horse, little wee horse, 
horsie, wee horsie, wee wee horsie, little wee horsie. 
horsik, wee horsik, wee wee horsik, little wee horsik. 
horsikie, wee horsikie, wee wee horsikie, little wee horsikie. 
little wee wee horse. 
little wee wee horsie, 
little wee wee horsik. 
little wee wee horsikie. 
At times wee is repeated thrice, and with the addition of little, the third wee 
being strongly emphasized, as little wee wee wee horsikie. 

The words bit and nyaff may receive wee and little and sma’ (small) as 
qualifying them, and may be employed with the first, second, and third 
forms of diminutives, as a little wee bit horsikie, a wee wee bit nyaff o' a 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS.” 


[Ts interest of this novel depends on the effective contrast 

of characters clearly conceived and legitimately develo 
Without any of those startling surprises and tours de force which 
are the stock in trade of ordinary writers of fiction. It is refresh- 
ing for once to travel through three volumes in the company of 
persons who are neither shot, nor drowned, nor thrown down steep 
Places, nor smashed in excursion trains, but who—with a single 
— allowed to live on in fair prospect of attaining to 
itt ore and ten years allotted to mankind by Providence. 
+ is equally refreshing to find that the author takes no audacious 
es with their minds any more than their bodies. The 
iopian does not change his skin, nor the leopard his spots. The 
foaming and ambitious political schemer does not settle down into 
et domesticity ; the honest Chartist does not become a Tory, 
bone ahigh-bred lady has nursed him through a long fever; 
i. Commonplace matron does not blossom into a genius; nor does 
. high-spirited girl wither into an ascetic. The author has 
understood that natures: develop, but seldom change; that in- 
stead of special features of character being obliterated, they 
® more and more strongly marked as years move on; that 


* The Waterdale Neighbours. By the Author of “P assie.” 
: Tinsley Brothers. 1867." 


likes and dislikes, tastes and distastes, loves and hatreds, grow 
stronger and stronger so long as life lasts; that, in short, develop- 
ment is health, conversion disease. The persons introduced to us, 
though all widely different from each other, are yet none of them 
of an exceptional or abnormal type; they are men and women 
whom we have met in life before, and whom we shall assuredly 
meet again; and they have this much in common, that all the men 
are essentially ere a and all the women essentially feminine. 
The chief contrast is in the characters of Ralph Lennon and Walter 
Warton. These two have started in the race of life on about 
equal terms as to want of money and ion of considerable 
abilities. But Lennon is a worker, Warton is an adventurer. 
Warton takes to politics without any sincere convictions, but as a 
means toanend. He is a Radical as long as it seems likely that 
anything can be got out of Radicalism ; and he becomes a Tory 
as soon as he discovers that the Carlton Club will welcome a 
convert from Radicalism with open arms. He is gifted with 
eloquence and social accomplishments, but is wholly devoid of 
sincerity, because in reality wholly indifferent to the subjects 
on which he discourses so ably. He follows politics for the 
sake of what they will do for him, not for what he can do 
for them. Like many men at the present day—and perhaps 
their numbers will be before long considerably augmented—lhe 
hungers for a seat in Parliament as an escape from less glorious 
work, as a rt into society above his present pet as a 
probable door to posts of profit. So he shifts his opinions as 
the chances vary for or against him, and, having been a pro- 
minent leader of Chartists, we find him at the opening of’ the 
story an accepted retainer of the Tories. Ralph Lennon, on the 
other hand, has made his own way in the world, with his hands as 
well as with his head. Trained in the rugged school of Australian 
life, he has achieved a moderate fortune by the sweat of his own 
brow; and he is represented to us as the practical man in opposi- 
tion to the theorist. He has no particular views either about 
religion or politics, but he has a keen sense of humbug, and 
hates it; a generous sympathy for suffering, and relieves it; a just 
appreciation of honest workers, and works with them; a manly 
love for beauty, and pays homage to it. There are two female 
characters equally well contrasted. The first is Warton’s wife. 
She ‘is pretty, sleepy, wonderfully good, and wonderfully stupid. 
We have scarcely ever realized before what an infinitesimal 
small quantity of brains is required to make a perfectly sonal 
person. Mabel Warton has no wicked thoughts, because she 
never thinks at all. She has no inordinate desire, except to go 
to sleep at all times and seasons. She has learned the Creed and 
the Ten Commandments in the vulgar tongue, and she has 
never forgotten the marriage service, more especially that part 
of it about loving, honouring, and obeying. She believes her hus- 
band to be the greatest genius in the world—because she cannot 
understand a word that he says. She dotes on him in an un- 
meaning cumbersome fashion, pities him for being compelled to 
travel so constantly about the country—he would travel to Jeru- 
salem if he could to avoid her tiresome caresses—and has a vague 
idea that there is a general conspiracy to prevent him from be- 
coming Prime Minister. For any assistance to him in his aims 
and endeavours she is absolutely useless. Warton describes her 
in one word—a sugar-plum ; and men cannot live on sugar-plums. 
Here she is, a little more in detail :— 
ially, she was grateful to any one who managed her children for her ; 
because, though they were fond of her, she was not.of the least importance 
to them. She could do nothing for them; she had never done anything for 
them except to bring them into the world, and even that was accomplished so 
vely and languidly that her own lite was nigh to fading out altogether 
uring the performance. So long as they were washed and dressed and 
amused by somebody she was content. Even her religious devotion, which 
was her deepest feeling save one, did not get much beyond the careful in- 
culcation of the words of the Lord’s Prayer, and a persistent ordinance that 
whether the little ones, as they parroted its ime words, were broad 
awake and giggling, or half asleep and nodding—whether it were recited to 
herself or to her niece, or to the nursery-maid or to the nursery-maid’s sister— 
it must always be said on bended knees and with folded hands formally up- 
lifted, It would be cruel indeed to accuse a woman like Mrs, Warton of 
want of faith in the omnipotence of God ; it is doubtful whether she 
believed that He could hear the prayer of a worshipper, even an infant 
worshipper, who addressed Him in any save a kneeling posture, 


The contrast between this simple-minded matron and Myra 
Alwyn is startli There is nothing unfeminine in either, 
but they are e in different pou Th Myra Alwyn is 
the young wife of the clergyman of the parish in which 
Lemon takes up his residence after his return to England— 
of the parish which is often visited by Warton in the 
course of his political expeditions. She is pretty, spirituelle, a 

rfect lady, a zealous Church a good Christian, inde- 
Fatigable in parish labours, fearless of dangers, full of life and 
energy, made to be loved, and requiring love. Her husband is 
twenty years older than herself, but their union is surpassingly 
happy. They esteem and admire each other; their affections 
are warm towards each other; but they are the affections of 
two dear friends linked together for life, not of two lovers joined 
by love alone. And with all her happiness Myra still feels a 
void. There is a bliss, of her capacity for which she is conscious, 
but which she has never yet experienced. She was born to be 
a lover, and she has never been one. But the time for trial 
comes. A flood devastates the village and is followed by a fever, 
and Lennon and Mrs. Alwyn, separated hitherto ‘through her re- 
pugnance to his openly avowed latitudinarianism, find themselves 
thrown together in missions of mercy and charity. Her strength 


of will, readiness of rescurce, unweariness of spirits, and contempt 
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of danger, attract and earn his warmest admiration; his simple 
heroism, perfect self-denial, and high-minded manliness speedily 
exalt him in her eyes as a hero—alas! as the here of whom she 
has been so Jong dreaming. He has no thought towards her but 
friendship, but her thoughts are thoughts of love. And she knows 
it. A true woman, she makes no attempt to conceal from herself 
what is the truth. A strong woman, she prepares to suffer by herself 
the punishment for her own mischance. To lock her secret in her 
own breast, not weakly to seclude herself, but to meet as before 
in all friendliness, and to put the bridle of restraint on her feelings 
—these are hard things for a man to do, far harder for a woman. 
She has had the bliss, for even the consciousness of loving is bliss, 
and the sweet must be followed by the bitter. Yet not till she 
knows that Lennon loves another—scarcely till Lennon takes 
his bride from the altar—does she feel secure from her own 
nature. Nothing can be truer than this study of female character. 
The sins of women are sins of weakness. Their resolutions, their 
dispositions, are good, but they have not power to carry them into 
effect. They do wrong, not from love of wrong, but from inability 
to do right. Euripides—too hastily esteemed a misogynist—gives 
all credit to the natural desire of women for pros y he never 
gives them credit for power to keep their good resolutions in 
face of adversity, injury, or neglect. Medea loves her children, 
and has a heart for her husband ; but the sense of her own wrongs 
swallows up every other feeling. Phsedra is full of shame for her 
ilty passion, but has no power to resist it. Weakness, not the 
ome of crime, leads her into crime. But it is by no means 
unnatural to suppose that there are female natures, rare though 
they may be, in which the power that resists evil is greater than 
the Boon Bou! that turns away from ; in which the force that 
would sweep away virtuous resolutions is met by a greater force 
which sustains them. And of such a nature is Myra Alwyn. 

We cannot offer | sketch of the story of the Waterdale Neigh- 
tours, because, as we have said, the merit of the book consists in 
the delineations of character, and the author has expended all his 
labour on these, and has linked his creations together by the 
merest outline of a tale. But we may mention that Warton, who 
is deeply in debt, and of whom the Tories are getting just a little 
tired, goes down to canvass a borough in the neighbourhood of 
Waterdale. The way has been made smooth for him as far as 
local influence could smooth it, and as it is hinted to him that 
if he fails here further aid will not be forthcoming from the 
chiefs and great council of the party, he is prepared to fight 
the battle with increased pertinacity. Unfortunately Lennon’s 
faithful servant and factotum, who is a stern Chartist, had 
known Warton in the days of his youthful Radicalism, and has 
the most profound contempt for his sudden conversion to Con- 
servative opinions. This man, Tom Berry by name—and his 
character is as well and as consistently drawn as any other 
in the book—regards Warton as a huge humbug, and, having 
influence with the working-men of the borough of Northinglen, 
determines to give him a warm reception on his arrival. Accord- 
ingly, no sooner have the words—“ I only ask of you, my fellow- 
Englishmen, that hearing which is not denied to the meanest 
criminal that ever quailed before the eye of justice ”—been uttered, 
than a chorus of hissings, hootings, and groanings arises, and is 
strenuously maintained till Warton is driven off the field. His 
mission was to reconcile Radicalism and Toryism, to prove that 
the two were not inimical to each other; but the working-men of 
Northlingen regard any such alliance as worth no more than was 
the reconciliation between Herod and Pilate ; and more than that, 
they hs ona the man who proposes it as an arrant turncoat. 
Deteated and disgraced here—and his last chance of relieving 
himself from debts and difficulties vanished—Warton, like a 
desperate gamester, makes one more throw wilder than all. He 
is passionately smitten with Mrs. Alwyn. His own wife he 
regards of as little use as the ¢ map of a ship; but what 
could not a man do with such a fellow-worker, such a helpmate, 
such a good genius as Myra Alwyn? She has pitied him and 
sympathized with him in his hard struggles 5 and he dares to 
dream that mixed with that pity there may be some feeling a little 
more tender. He ventures to tell her of his love, and she spurns 
him with scorn. Driven to despair, he adds insult to his unholy 
protestations of affection, She looks round for help, and at the 
moment Lennon comes into sight. But how can she claim his 
protection, of all men in the world? She feels as if the wrong 
she was suffering is no greater than the wrong she had been guilty 
of herself. How, then, could she call for punishment on her per- 
secutor? Warton sees her confusion, and profits by it. From 
bad to worse. Disappointed and disgraced himself, he yet longs to 
disgrace Lennon psy Myra also. He follows them about, he 
dogs their movements, and at last, deluded into the idea that he 
has seen them under the same roof locked in a lovers’ embrace, he 
flies to her husband and denounces them. Immediate refutation 
of the calumny follows, and, baffled and degraded in every possible 
way, this discreditable adventurer succumbs to a fit of apoplexy— 
which, after all his exertions, he really has fairly earned—and dies 
in the street. Six months afterwards Lennon marries Mrs. Warton’s 
niece, and we think that the parting conversation between him 
and Mrs. Warton is a wonderful stroke of art :— 

“ You will be happy, G my dear,” she said, “ for you are marryin 
the best of men, pty my om: dear Walter. Ah! Ralph, you wil not 


forget him—your old friend? You knew him since he was a boy, Did 
you ever know so good and pure a man?” 


“ Did you, Ralph, ever know any one—any man, I m 
pure as my poor Walter ?” 7 © good ang 


Ralph stooped down, kissed her, and said in a low tone, 
“ Never, Mabel ; never!” 


This was the first, and let us hope the last, falsehood ever 
Lennon. Under the circumstances, perhaps he may be pat ry by Ralph 


PLATONIS CONVIVIUM.® 


conviction that deaneries and cathedral stalj 
could never have been meant for rewards of such Critical 
acumen as sifts the wheat of Plato from the chaff of his copyi 
is nowise inconsistent with a keen sense of the loss custeigd 
scholarship in this country on the departure of Dr. Badham fork 
Australian professorship. Less able critics have sat, and : 
again, in the chairs of Porson and of Elmsley; and, whateye 
the emoluments of the appointment at Sydney conferred qq 
so eminent a scholar, it is impossible not to regret that song 
congenial and fitting office could not have retained his lear. 
ing to the credit of the Mother-country. Any one who has read 
Dr. Badham’s Philebus, Euthydemus, and Laches, and, most yp. 
cently, his edition of the Banquet of Plato, must have come to the 
conclusion that there was no need to despair of English schol. 
ship so long as it could couple the name of so acute a Greck 
scholar with those of Thompson and Munro, Linwood and Coning. 
ton. Unfortunately, the above-named works are not of a character 
to attract wide notice, or to win the ready praise of skimmers of 
the sea of literature, resting, as they do, their chance of appreciation 
upon the possession of solid excellences which are discoverable 

by those who dip deep and read from end to end. But the 

of an honest perusal of any of Dr. Badham’s editions cannot fail 
to be a conviction that he has done wonders towards i 
sound and intelligible texts, and has removed for ever a host 
difficulties from the path of students. 

And certainly if a Platonic dialogue could be picked out which 
was pre-eminently worthy, either for its own sake or on the score 
of the sufferings it has undergone at the hands of bungling seri 
to attract the corrective attention of Dr. Badham, that dialogue 
is the Symposium. Its subject, Love or Eros in the widest sense, 
is one the contemplation of which—if we can away with the 
dark streak with which the corrupted imagination of heathenism 
marred an otherwise perfect image—is calculated to raise the 
whole man to the highest and most ennobling aims. Love and 
admiration rising step by step from personal to mental, and from 
individual to general, beauty, until at last it mounts to the con- 
templation of the ideal, is what we take Plato to enforce and work 
out, both by precept and example, in the panegyrics of Socrates 
on Eros, and of Alcibiades on Socrates. The other guests at 
Agathon’s banquet are evidently introduced to make Ac. 
cording to their several characters and professions they broach 
definitions, distinctions, and characteristics of Eros in which phi- 
losophic, medical, comic, or dithyrambic elements predominate, 
It is when Socrates takes his turn, and, drawing, professedly from 
the revelations of the Mantinean prophetess Diotima, a picture of 
the noblest, the philosophic Eros, elevates the communion of 
minds over that of bodies S urging the immortality of the offspring 
of the former, and declares it to be the province of the true Eros 
“to generate in the beautiful,” that we forget we are in heathen 
company, andare sensible of rays of true and divine light illuminating 
the hall of Agathon. The chapters where Socrates discourses 
would alone suifice to enlist readers and admirers for this dialogue; 
but the artifice by which the theories of the philosopher are shown 
to be identical with his practice, in the “ in-vino-veracious” 
testimony of the brilliant ne’er-do-well Alcibiades, is particularly 
happy and skilful, and adds, more than any other of its acces- 
sories, to the dramatic character of the dialogue. And this very 
dramatic character is perhaps even more attractive than the 
philosophic. Attention, that would flag if arguments succeeded one 
another in unrelieved sequence, is retained more cr less, in all 
of Plato’s Dialogues, by something of a plot or dramatic interest; 
but the scenery and surroundings of the Banquet are unusually 
striking, and the characteristic glimpses of Socrates and Alcibiades 
help to complete a picture that is fitted to arrest many readers by no 
means addicted to philosophical disquisitions. It is “as good # 
a play ” to watch Socrates cogitating in a neighbouring portico, 
when he should be taking his seat in his friend’s banquet-hall; to 
listen to his playful repartees to the compliments and reproaches 
of Alcibiades; ‘to witness his acceptance of that worthy’s chal- 
lenge to drain a four-quart wine-cooler, and the steadiness of 
head which enabled him to sit out his fellow topers through the 
night, and go off at sunrise, first to his bath and then to his 
co a at the Lyceum, with a quantum of wine in his skin 
to which the feats of “three-bottle men” among our grand- 
fathers were a puny joke. By the way, this exploit of Socrates 
seems to have attempted in vain by a German professor, 
Daniel Heinsius, who, though by no means behind Socrates m 
potations overnight, was sometimes so much the worse for them a 
the morning that he had to affix this notice to the door of his 
lecture-room :—“ Daniel Heinsius non leget hodie i hester- 
nam crapulam.” Perhaps the Athenian teacher owed his superiot 
strength of head to the bodily training and athletics of the | aye 
Little dramatic touches, it is needless to say, enliven the argu 
ments of the other guests. Aristophanes is prevented by hi 
from taking his proper turn, and the doctor, Eryximachus, pr 


Ralph was staggered by this sad homethrust, and he would have evaded 
reply if he could. But Mabel looked wonderingly, and almost impatiently 
at and pressed her question : 


* Platonis Convivium Epistola ad Thompsonum, edidit Carolus 
Badbam. Londini et Edinm ; apud Williams et Norgate. 1866 
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: him the alternative recipes of holding his breath, 
et nd sneezing. The drunken reveller, Alcibiades, reels 
pee the banquet supported by a dancing-girl, but afterwards, 
s h his condition is made to serve as an excuse for the 
a of his revelations, carries his liquor not much less 
geadily than his master. And this way of  seagen philo- 

y in lively and dramatic guise has doubtless conduced to 
pal retain o large proportion of readers for Plato’s Dialogues. 
put the great service done to them by the form in which their 
guthor has clothed them is often in danger of being counteracted 

the imperfections and corruptions of the text. ‘he most in- 
d persevering of ordinary scholars could scarcely be 


aD 
oa if they gave way before the discouragement of finding 
after e where text and gloss, sense and nonsense, 


jumbled up together in indiscriminate chance-medley. And 

ss such s occur in almost every page, the peculiar scholar- 

sip of Dr. Badham and men of his calibre finds congenial occu- 

on in restoring them to at least approximate soundness, as he 
done again and again in his edition of the Symposium. 

This work of restoration has been carried out by exterminating 
what is superfluous; by divining from clues or hints in the text 
lost words essential to the sense of particular clauses; and by 
emending passages which are unintelligible through having the 

instead of the right word occupying a place in the text. 
A sample or two of Dr. Badham’s application of these pro- 
cesses may draw attention to his work, even if they fail, without 
the aid of the context, to do justice to his acute manipu- 
lation. We will first give a specimen of his excisions. In the 
7th chapter, Phadrus, discoursing of the love of Alcestis, says 
that the Gods so highly approved of devotion such as hers— 
gore TOAAGY Kai Kadd tpyacapivwy oh Tew 
{ocay rovro yipag ot “AwWov aveivar wadww Wuyhy, a\d\a 
riv dyasbivrec Epyy, obTw Kai Oeoi| Tov 
ozovdny re dperijy Here, if 
we omit the brackets, the passage will represent the text 
of the-older editions, and it cannot fail to impress us with 
its wordiness and needless repetitions, It had been proposed, 
before Dr. Badham’s time, to strike out r@ fpyp, because 
iyaca With a dative has no parallel in Plato; but the present 
stor proposes a more effectual clearance, and, by leaving out the 
words enclosed in brackets, rids the of tautology, and 
causes it to run smoothly. The older text might be rendered 
in English as follows:—“ So that though many had done nobly, 
to only an easily-reckoned number did the Gods grant this 
privilege, of letting go again their spirits from Hades; but hers 
they did so let go, because they admired her act; and so also 
the Gods especially admire devotion and excellence in Love.” If, 
however, we follow Dr. Badham, we are enabled to give the 
philosopher credit for his usual terseness and perspicuity, as 
the e will then run thus:—*“ But hers they did so let 
go, because they admired her earnestness and excellence in 
the matter of love.” “Ayas@a: will thus be linked to its proper 
case, and the sentence rid of its superfiuities. In Agathon’s 
penegytic | (c. 19) the early editions make him say of Eros 
that he is méve, iv tv iv Abyp 
imBarne, mapacrarnc, Kai owrijp apistoc, where a glance will 
show that imarn¢ is an interpolation. Of this passage 
Dr. Badham (Ep. Crit. ad Senat. Lugd. p. xxi.) says that 
the sentence is meant to be so constructed that there may be 
aentithesis of particulars, and not merely a general correspond- 
ence, Mapaerdrng finds its match in iv zévy, and owrp in iv 
¢68y. He looks, therefore, for some words to match «v(ep- 
virnc, and finds them in iv zd, which he supposes to have 
been omitted in the MS., and then supplied in the margin, 
where the letters +A, with w written above, were mistaken by 
copyists for abbreviations of and But and 
Méyoc are inopportune, for the former is equivalent to Eros, and 
the latter has nothing to do with him. “When, however, they 
were foisted into the text, it naturally struck the bunglers to 
whom they owed their intrusion that there were thus four words, 
instead of three, to be matched in antithesis. What was to be 
done? Another word must be found to come after cuBepyyrne. 
Who more likely to be near the pilot than the p ? So 
ihe imped at émBarne to be coupled with cuvSeovnrne. Instead of 
this lumbering inconsecutive sentence, Dr. Badham restores the 
passage, 8o that it stands out a very model of neat reconstruction, iv 

C remember any emended passage bearing upon its 
such indubitable marks of 

Once more. When Alcibiades is describing how indifferent to 
Petites drinking Socrates showed himself in the expedition to 
Potidwsa, and yet what capacity for indulgence he manifested 
When it was forced upon him (c. 35), the text, as it stood until 
Dr. dealt with it, runs thus—fy 7’ ai raic ebwxiag psvog 
hw rar’ adda, cai rivew iidwy, 
*arrag ixpdre; or, as the Latin translation has it—“In epulis 
Vicissim solus frui sciebat, presertim bibere haud avens, quando 
Cogebatur, omnes superabat.” ‘This latter version is itself enough 
to lead to some attempts to disencumber the text. And the 
— of Dr. Badham is as successful as it is simple. He strikes 

olé¢ x’ jv, when the may be construed, “And again, 


in our feasts though he of all others did not care to indulge in 
he cr y and especially in drinking, yet when driven to it 
of Aaa outvie us all.” This gives a more characteristic trait 


ium Whom the speaker is praising than the text did before the 


Amongst Dr. Badham’s happiest hits in the way of supplying a 
word to make sense of a we may refer to his 
the verb Yiyew to make sense of a rd ov ... 
Aéyety Duidpog in the 5th chapter. In the gth chapter he adds to 
the clause ob ydp, oluat, roig dpyover ptydda 
apyopivwy, the precise word without which its con- 
struction is imperfect, in supplying Yuyaic after dpyopivwy; and a 
little further on, in chapter 10, he furnishes an excellent sample 
of his skill at constructing the right word out of some palpabl 

wrong one, when, in discussing the inopportuneness of the sam 
in the old reading rd piyora kapmoir’ av 
éveidn, he suggests that the em ing word may be a cor- 
ruption of ¢idtou d¢@eic¢, which would apply exactly. In chapters 
23 and 24 the substitutions of paysiay tor pavreiay in one 

where pavri had just preceded, and of 6 peyordg re wai bAog 
ipwe for 6, p. Sodepdg Epwe in the other, are so neat and to 
ey that they at once command acceptation. 

e have said nothing of the critical epistle to the Master 
of Trinity, because it o a perfectly distinct field, the De 
Legibus. But what has sand brought forward to illustrate Dr. 
Badham’s treatment of the Symposium will have sufficed to 
show his high rank among the pioneers of sound knowledge 
in ancient literature. The function of those who rid Greek and 
Latin texts of yer om | repetitions, and of brushwood fit only 
for the burning, may indeed be a limited one; and, for ourselves, 
we think that the greatest service that could now be rendered to 
the Dialogues of Plato generally, and to the Convivium in par- 
ticular, would be an edition with clear marginal summaries, and 
lucid, succinct explanations of the ment, This would be a 
step towards making Plato as attractive as he deserves to be. 
Many students to whom Plato is comparatively little known would 
dip — into him if he were ee pre merely critically, as by 
Dr. ham, but with such an apparatus of summaries, argu- 
ments, and notes as English scholars can furnish, when they gird 
themselves to the task, as efficiently and concisely as the best of 
the Germans. Yet it is only due to Dr. Badham to add that any 
such edition must be immensely indebted to his previous breaking 
up and clearing of the ground, and we sincerely hope that he may 
live for many years to confer similar boons upon scholars, in the 
Old World as well as in the New. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—No. I. 

WE ought this year at least to have no difficulties about the 

great — les of classification. Have we not been to 
Paris, and did not Paris teach us once and for ever how to arrange 
and ee all things, human and divine? If the recent 
Great Exhibition did nothing else, it ought to have settled for ever 
the difficult problem of the art of division, logical, technological, 
and moral. Atleast soit claimed to do; whether entire success at- 
tended the French solution of the great riddle of scientific arrange- 
ment of everything is another matter. To us much meditating, as 
Lord Brougham would say, on the principle by which we might try 
to organize a catalogue of our usual confused and tangled mass of 
Christmas Books, our Parisian experiences were naturally invoked. 
We regret to say without much result. It has happened to us now, 
as it most likely happened to everybody who went to Paris this year, 
that we had got hold of a very admirable clue to the a if 
we could but keep hold of it. But in fact it was always breaking, 
or, as fishermen say, the line was constantly kinkling. The fact 
is, we cannot group our materials, We tried the division according 
to subjects ; what experts call a class catalogue. But the multi- 
farious character of the Christmas Books deties any relegation to 
subjects; besides, what is to be done with those pretty little ab- 
normal creations which are irreducible to genus and species, 
which have no subject—which are mere shadows and echoes, un- 
substantial, vague, and impalpable? Then take them according to 
publishers; but if a publisher is so omnigenous, or even multi- 
tudinous, as the Messrs. Cassell, ranging from the Bible and Dante, 
that is, from eight guinea folios, down to sixpenny handbooks, 
then merely to recite the Ludgate Hill publications is only to go 
through an encyclopedia of matter. After all, a classification of 
books only looks scientific—at least such is often the case. The 
principle of arrangement is often, if not usually, purely arbitrary. 
An instance occurred lately of a collector whose especial craze 
was to be master of aJl the books of which the authors chose to 
conceal themselves under asterisks. Only to collect anonymous 
books, only to collect pseudonymous books, ~~ oe collect books 
initialed by their authors, was the motif of this eccentric col- 
lector of specimens. His shelves were only to contain Sermons by 
A,C****, or Poems by F***, He collected according to an aster- 
ism, and in his meditations on this profound subject he came to the 
conclusion that asterisking authors abounded more in France than in 
England, and further, he seems to have suspected that this recondite 
fact pointed to some generic difference in national character. It 
seems, then, that a canon of eo pe may frequently produce 
the very confusion which it pretends to avoid. So we give it up; 
and just as the Christmas Books come tumbling in confusedly 
and “yee like the fall of autumn leaves, so they must be 
described. 

It is, in fact, only by a total defiance of order that they can 
be reviewed. To describe chaos by the laws of nature, and 
according to the rules of chemistry and established cosmical 
affinities, would be absurd. So, judging small things by great, any 


Omission of oldg 


conspectus which affected to be orderly of the anes omnigenous 
mass of splendours and prettinesses, successes and failures, ambitions 
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and pretensions, glories and follies which make up the inconsistent 
mass of Christmas literature, would be false and misleading. We 
take them as they come, good, bad, and indifferent. In one respect, 
and that not an unimportant one, there arises a certain sense of dis- 
pointment in looking over such a collection as this of our annual 
Bish books. They suggest the inquiry, What is the final cause 
and intention of much of this sort of publication? One thing is clear, 
that itis not. to publish books that are to be read; and from this 
follows'the conclusion that there are other purposes of a book than 
to be read. We once knew a very sentimental person who had 
such a deep and awful sense of religion—at least so he used to say— 
that he never went to church or said his prayers because he found 
religion to: be so very solemn and impressive that to use it was too 
much for him. So it begins to be with some books and authors. 
We reverence them so highly that they are too bright and good 
for human nature’s daily food. The dignity of a recognised classic 
now is that it shall not be thumbed, or turned over or pored 
and pondered upon ; but beset up as a fetish—to be worshipped 
with awe and silence and reverential adoration. This is of 
course a high compliment to great authors. ‘To have acquired the 
dignity of a folio and to be illustrated by Doré, and to be shut up 
for ever sacred from profane and common uses, is the crown of 
lory for a writer. But with buyers this result is only a glorified 
form of the feeling which in most small families conciudes that it 
is the right thing to have a family Bible in a green-baize cover on 
the parlour-table, and to be satisfied with the fact. Illustrated 
books area'sort of genteel furniture, and they display much of the 
same sort of otiose worship of the genteel proprieties which keeps 
up the: conventional best bed-room, but never asks a guest to stay 
in the house. 

This is not exactly true of the sumptuous and elaborate Bible, 
published by Messrs. Cassell, and illustrated by Doré. The Holy 
Bible has that privilegium of dignity which entitles it to receive 
all that art and excelience can give of honour and beauty, and the 
present edition takes very high rank. It would be perhaps not 
difficult to enumerate the legitimate points of criticism which 
might be urged against the execution of this great work. But 
we must say first, as to the mechanical part, that the print and 
paper leave nothing to be excepted against. Indeed, it is not 
praise too high to say that in the long list of illustrations of 
the Sacred Text this volume holds a high place, and as the 
work of a single artist, it stands alone. Of course it is obvious 
to say that merely to design two hundred and thirty-eight 
studies from Scripture is more than a life’s work, while here 
we have what must have been executed in some twelve months, 
and this with about a dozen other authors to illustrate; and 
therefore to remark that Doré is unequal, and now and then 
careless, is mere surface talk. Doré’s facility—we had almost 
described his inventive powers by the analogy of another function, 
and spoken of his volubility—is what no other artist ever possessed. 
It is most probable that the grotesque, or rather that nice stage 
in which the sublime v upon the humorous, may be his 

excellence; but in recalling the wonderful and enor- 
mous range of his fancy and powers we are disposed not to insist 
on this character. We believe him to be a most conscientious 
and honest artist; whence he gets all his facts, or rather how he 
has time to get at them, is the mystery. If you look through his 
accessories, you see his intimate acquaintance with Botta and 
Layard and Rosellini. If you compare him with the great cyclus 
of Christian art, you are convinced that no school is unfamiliar to 
him, and that he knows, even when he varies from it, the conven- 
tional treatment of the Gospel incidents. Look through the scenery 
depicted in his various works, and you cannot divest yourself of the 
conclusion that he must have been personally studying the Cornish 
coast, a Floridan forest, the ruins of Central America, or the walls of 
Jerusalem. He is an artist so various that he seems to be the epitome, 
not only of all art, but of a good deal of archeology, landscape, and 
scientitic to hy and history. Judging from his works, he 
must have done nothing but travel, nothing but read, nothing but 
study galleries and museums. He is in almost every department 
of knowledge and art quite on a level with those whe in any 
department have had their specialities. This we may say for his 
facts. But above and beyond this he has vast powers of invention 
and composition. He is not only a laborious reproducer of actual 
details and costume, but possesses immense powers of invention, 
and an exuberance of fancy at once playful, deep, and serious. He 
can draw the figure, and with delicacy and truth, when he gives 
himself up to it. But his most successful manner is when he deals 
with solemn depths of forest, mighty expanses of mere and flood, 
shaggy clifis, and broken torrents. What he most fails in—and 
this, of course, applies more especially to his Bible studies—is rever- 
ence. Self-reliance in an artist so prolific and sustained we 
must look for, and reticence is impossible in such a temper. Had 
he done less, Doré would have been perhaps more loveable, 
but not so admirable. The wood-cutting in this Cassell’s Bible 
does not affect prettiness or delicacy ; but there is a broad 
effect which sometimes approaches to a master’s power. But 
we are not quite so sure that the illustrations might not have 
received more care in the printing. Very careful press-work for 
‘wood-cuts brings out absolute variations in tint. The effect of the 
series is, as to colour, rather monotonous, and even printer’s ink 
need not be monotonous. Blacks are susceptible of variety 
in tone. The enterprising publishers are to be congratulated on 
“ work, which is destined to reflect lasting credit on their spirit 


Whether Atala (Cassell, and illustrated by Doré) is a reprint of 


. 


a French edition we are not aware. We should hardly think 
English publishers with a keen appreciation of what Suits thy 
English market would have given a commission to M, Dox for 
this work. Chateaubriand is—there is no mincing the matter 
intolerable bore. He does not want genius, nor a senge of th 
— ue, nor elegance, nor eloquence. But with all this he i, 
nore. He has pathos, but it is tedious pathos; a sense. of the 
poetry of landscape, but it is tiresome. f all md 
unnatural writers Chateaubriand is the most affected and w 
natural. His Indians and savages and their divine talk ar not 
of this earth, nor of flesh and blood; but bably they 
represent the sort of humanity with which a ren at 
large sentiment and a fine flow of words would have cloth’ 
man had a Christian nobleman who had gone through thy 
And 


Revolution been the creator of heaven and earth, yet 
Chateaubriand had genius, and a kind of taste; but no manner of 
sense. Here we , ne a very splendid setting of his famoy 
Atala, and Doré is quite at home and evidently takes to that ta. 
rible tribe of Muscogulges and the Sachems of the Simondas, an 
all those sentimental folks who are so dear to the Jeunes personnes, 
and what is left of amiability and decorum in young fem, 

‘rance. We have our doubts whether René or the Natchez ey 
presented any attractions even to our most high-flown ing. 
school misses in England. But at any rate this is an dition 
luxe, and the gorgeous, elaborate, and fantastic prose of Chiiteay. 
briand, strutting in full dress and court costume, is very wel] 
reflected in this extremely handsome volume. 

But there is no reason why folios and Doré should 
our praises; the honest muse rises, or rather stoops, to the less 
lords of Christmas. wucile, by Owen Meredith (Chapman ani 
Tall), is illustrated by Mr. Du Maurier. This is not a new 
but, being illustrated by a new artist, is at once new and old, 
It is enough to say that Lucile, as an experiment in altogethers 
fresh style, as unfamiliar to the author as to the present fashion of 
poetry and fiction, being a novel in verse, was not a success on its 
first publication, and will scarcely command popularity in thisam 
bitious republication. Anstey’s metre and a modern story are difi- 
cult conditions for poetry to attain a success with; and it isnow 
superfluous to say anything about. Owen Meredith’s poem, of 
some six or seven years’ standing. Mr. Du Maurier, as we 
believe, is new in the list of book illustrators; and he has 
this great virtue, that he has not fallen into the tricks 
of the craft. Unless we are mistaken in the pencil, we recog. 
nise in these illustrations the art of a remarkable and charac 
teristic illustrator in Punch, whose domestic scenes and pleasant 
pictorial epigrams, recognisable by a clear touch and somewhat 
sombre tints, always mark themselves out. Mr. Du Maurier, if he 
has a master, follows Millais, as in vigour so in a keen appreciation 
of the homely, not to say uelts in art. He never condescends to 
mere prettiness and trick. If he occasionally gave a thought to 
the beautiful, it would be as well. But in days of mere emascu- 
lated smoothness, a sensible plain reaction to the domestica facta, 
and simple straightforward drawing, has its value; and in Mr 
Du Maurier’s sharp, incisive style we have a wholesome contrast 
to the smudge of the Fa presto school of book illustrators, 

Original Poems, illustrated (Routledge). What is meant by 
“original” we are not aware. The very first verses in the 
collection— 

Little Ann and her mother were walking one day— 

are a good fifty years old; and we certainly “ spotted,” as sehool- 
boys say, some other “poems” of the marienati antiquity. 
However, whether new or old, or modern antiques, is of = 
consequence; here are verses for children, all in- 
culcating the best and most proper moralities of kindness and 
sympathy with nature, flowers and trees, and “dumb animals,’ 
and poor folk, as well as proper lessons on the sins of gluttmy 
and idleness. ‘The artists are for the most part strangers; but 
their vignettes are always pleasing and sometimes vigorous, 
though eo over neat in execution. 

Last among the Indians (Low), illustrated by George 
Catlin. Here we feel that we are on pe gene Whether 
Doré ever was in India, or the New J em, or ever saW 
Nineveh, may be reasonably questioned ; but Mr. Catlin among the 
Red Indians is quite as much at home, and as much to be depended 
upon for fidelity in costume and savage life, as Mr. Sala or Mr. 

ates can be reckoned upon as an unquestionable authority upon 
the manners, morals, and life of Cockney land. Here we have 10 
sentiment, and uently no ideas and no theorizing. But Mr. 
Catlin simply draws and describes his own experiences; 
in either case, with pen and pencil, he is truthful, and most 
interesting. He wrote a book once—a most eccentric and 0 
one, which has already attained rank among literary “curios”—™ 
the duty of breathing through the nostrils instead of the mouth; 
and though he is not so amusing in the present little volume, heis, 
as usual, instructive and accurate. We like Mr. Catlin, and any- 
thing that he writes and draws. s 

Baron Munchausen (Tegg). When a book becomes.a classie~ 
or a chap-book, which is much the same—every publisher has his 
edition. Last year Doré’s Munchausen was the book ef the seaso. 
Mr. Tegg goes on quite a different tack. In this volume we 
have, unless we are mistaken, reprints from the old ancestral 
copper-plates of some half century old. The result is curious and 
somewhat incongruous ; the costumes, manners, and art—and very 
odd art too—of the Munchausen known to the childhood of thos 
whe are now elderly men; and the letter-press very fine and 
modern indeed. As everybody knows, Munchausen owes 
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aps it is not out of character that there should | sive movement on Shiloh. In the subsequent another 
was made by General Bragg, whose onward march forced 
enemy to abandon Tennessee and Northern Alabama, 
checked by the indecisive battle of Murfreesborough. In 
case the Confederates were on the offensive; it was for 
their success to drive away the hostile army; and as they failed 
to do this their victories were virtual defeats.. Mr. Swinton 
takes no notice of the victories of the army of Virginia on 
urg Shancellorsville in 1862-63; considering 
to have been decided at Antietam ‘a ‘at A 
where the Confederates were thwarted in their endeavour to 
transfer the war to Northern soil. All that their triumphs in 


{pciad 5 and Pefeetion even about a reprint of this most typical 


fins. However it is a good working edition, and does not 
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than it fulfils. 
(To be continued.) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


our t list of American publications are included two 
Pom relating to the Confederate war—one emanating from a 
Northern, one apparently from « Southern, source—each in its way 
nt, and both distinguished by a candid and generous spirit 
its absence” in American —— 
. Swinton’ n 

Swinton's volume’ is strongly | capital. In the final campaigns of Grant end Sherman, the battles 

of Atlanta and Nashville virtually decided the fate of 
the first laying open Georgia and the Carolinas, the next destroying 
the main Western army; though the fatal results of the former 
were rather due to Hood’s ill-advised march into Tennessee than 


e frank 
e Conf 


and the author shows his bias by claiming for 
he victory in several battles which, whatever their ulti- 
rtainly terminated for the moment in favour of the 
acknowledges not only the valour and 
erate soldiery, and the skill of their gene- 
the full persuasion of the justice of their cause 
e, and the conscientious 
f their military leaders. 


and was 


Gettysburg respectiv 


inia achieved was to prevent the intended siege of the 
the West; 


to Sherman’s actual successes. In the Virginian campaign there 
was no decisive battle; and that of the Wilderness was only one 
-of a series of engagements of which slaughter was the sole object 
and result, the aim of Grant being, not to force his way, but to 
wear out the Southern army at any cost to his own—a policy 


met with passage display on which was completely successful. The final battle of Five Forks 


sation 


the quality of 


flowed the eagles to conquest. 


If we cannot say much for the style of this sentence, the. temper 
which it evinces is such as to entitle Mr. Swinton to a re- 
and confidence which we cannot extend to the assertions or 

e comments of any other works on the Federal side. And indeed 
the only serious fault we can find with his narrative is a disposition 
to under-estimate the immense disproportion of numbers which, in 
at battle of the war, rendered the task of the Con- 
federates so diflicult, the chance of defeat so serious, and victory, 


every 


defeated enemy as the wo 
which Mr. Swinton uses in describing the effect of the battle of 
Gettysburg on the subsequent course of the war:— 


The thirty thousand put hors de combat at Gettysburg were the very 
fower and élite of that incomparable Southern infantry which, tempered by 
two years of battle and habituated to victory, equalled any soldiers that ever 


only put the seal to a work which was really accomplished during 
the months of comparative inactivity before Richmond and Peters- 
burgh. Mr. Swinton shows distinctly that Lee did not surrender 
till the last moment; and that, if he had not done so, his army, 
already surrounded by overwhelming forces, must have been cut 
pe tame a few hours. The history of the campai 


icksburg, which forms as it were a separate episode in 


general sketch of the war which this volume affords, is not its least 
valuable portion ; and it shows very forcibly the wisdom of General 
Johnstone’s order to abandon the fortress, and the ruinous disaster 
entailed by Pemberton’s obstinate resistance after the fleet had 


once fo the passage. 


The other work to which we have referred contains short mili- 


tary biographies of the principal Southern commanders, under the 
ot Lee and his Generals.* Some of 


when achieved, at once so glorious and so often fruitless. It is to 

this disparity of force that we must chiefly ascribe that peculiar the officers whose careers are here recorded never came under 

feature of the war which is brought into strong relief by the con- | Lee’s command at all, having fallen before his seer at alt 
during the last months of the war, to the command-in-chief of 


struction of Mr. Swinton’s work—namely, the fact that the battles 
which he ranks as decisive were in several cases either indecisive, 
so far as success on the field was concerned, or were Northern 
defeats; while the position in which they left the contending 
amies gave to the Federals all the advan 
equal contest, could have been secured by a brilliant victory. At 
Antietam, at Shiloh, at Murfreesborough, the Confederates gained 
all the honours of victory. In the first, they beat back an assailing 
Federal army of double their own force; in the second, they 
crushed the enemy with whom they were first engaged, and would 
have him utterly but for the arrival of an entirely fresh 
amy, before which they withdrew at leisure, and in perfect order; 
the third left them masters of the field; and yet in each case the 
isue of the campaign was altogether adverse, if not absolutely 
disastrous, to the South. The Confederates were never strong 
enoug! never in such a situation that any- 
thing short of the total rout of the enemy would have availed them. 
Mr. Swinton’s view of the comparative importance and conse- 
quences of the different battles of the war is, on the whole, we 
are inclined to think, a just one; though we may doubt whether 
the battle of the Wilderness should have been included, or the 
capture of New Orleans omitted from the list. In his judgment, 
the victory of the South at Manassas, or Bull Run, was decisive 
of the duration of the war; if beaten ree 


h to press an advan 


he considers, 


this as it may, there can 


Te; 
clearly some 


the original intention o 


have been speedily conquered. 


important 


for concentrated resistance to the attack which 


Where it was not expected; the early successes of the Federalists, 
and the bravery they displayed in the onset; and the final decision 
of the issue by the flank attack of General Kirby Smith with the 
Shenandoah. He also makes it clear that General 
ushed his victory without extreme 
isorganized, and M‘Dowell had in 
e force that had never been engaged. The next 
nove of the Federal forces was made in the W again 
brings out very distinctly the nature of the Con- 
and its overthrow by the disaster of Fort 
the South-western army ; and the 
ttempt to recover their lost ground by the offen- 


amy of the 


gard could not have 
» as his troops were 


Teserve a 
. Swinton 


federate of defence, 
C ; the enforced retreat of 
failure of the bold a 


which, in a more 


e omits to consider 
whether the Federal army would not have proved almost as 
unable as the Confederate to secure the fruits of victory; the 
troops on either side being equally raw and inexperienced. Be 
no doubt that this first great battle 
did materially affect the course of the war. It gave the South 
time to collect her armies and prepare for systematic defence ; 
and it led the North to entrust the duty of training and organizing 
lar force to a general particularly competent for the 
is account of the battle itself, Mr. Swinton brings out 
ints not always distinctly understood— 
Beauregard to take the offensive, and the 
Consequent arrangement of his troops in a manner disadvantageous 


est; and here 


the South would, 


was actually made 


* The Twelve 


Western Campuigns, in Relation to the Actions that decided their Issue. By 
n, Author of “Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac.” 
& Fitzgerald. London: Tribner & . 


William Swi 
Now Yok De 


Decisive Battles of the War; a History of the Eastern and 


the Southern armies; and others had no real connexion with him. 
Generals Joseph Johnston, Sydney Johnston, Bragg, a 
Morgan, and Hardee never served under Lee’s command ; nor di 
Cooper, the Adjutant-General. Apart from this error, the bio- 
graphies are well selected and interesting, the list embracing 
nearly all the most conspicuous heroes of the Confederacy. It is 
noticeable that, while very few Northern generals of high rank 
were even wounded during the war, out of this list of seventeen 
Southern commanders in the field no fewer than five were killed— 
Stonewall Jackson, Stuart, ey < ohnston, Polk, and Morgan; 
Ewell and Hood were maimed ; > 

posure of his person excited great uneasiness among his officers), 


ugstreet (whose reckless ex- 


so wounded as to be, we understand, crippled for life ; and Joseph 
Johnston severely wounded at Seven Pines. Most of the Con- 
federate generals were men who had distinguished themselves in 
the Federal service. Lee, at that time a Captain of Engineers, and 
Beauregard, with M‘Clellan, were the most valued of General 
Scott's junior assistants in the Mexican campaign, and were among 
the officers summoned to attend his councils of war; Jackson won 
honour and promotion by distinguished skill and bravery in the field ; 
Joseph Johnston was noted as a brave and able officer, both in 
the Florida and Mexican wars, and in both was severely wounded; 
Cooper, Longstreet, Bragg, Ewell, Sydney Johnston, Price, and 
Hardee all won distinction and promotion in Mexico. Stuart was 
too young to have seen service in that, the only regular war in 
which the United States had been engaged during the present 
generation; and he, with Wado Hampton, his successor in the 
cavalry command (who alone of the principal Southern commanders 
had neither the education nor the experience of asoldier), owed his 
first promotion in the Confederate service to the favour of his men. 
Thus the Southern armies were commanded throughout the war 
by men of military science and genta fact to be attri- 
buted in great measure to the military temper of the South- 
erners, causing them to send many of their most promising youth 
to West Point, and leading those who had been educated there to 
remain in the service; while mery Do the Northern cadets were 
inferior men, and others, after a brief service, quitted the army 
for civil life—as both M‘Clellan and Grant had done. It is also 
worthy of observation that, anene the eighteen generals whose 
lives are here recorded, seven, including the two antigo and 
most trusted commanders-in-chief, were Virginians— Lee, J. 
Johnston, Jackson, Ewell, Stuart, A. P. Hill, and Price; two, 
Longstreet and Hampton, belonged to South Carolina; three were 
Kentuckians by birth, of whom two had settled in Texas; North 
Carolina furnished two ; Georgia, Florida, and Louisiana one each ; 
while General Cooper alone was of Northern birth. Thus Vir- 
ginia gave to the South not only the flower of its army, but, with 
two or three exceptions, all its best generals; those of South 
Carolina standing next in reputation. It will be observed by 
every reader of these biographies that the generals who were 
foremost in the field, and most resolute in defence of their country 


1867. 


* Lee and his Generals. New York : Richard- 
son & Co, London: Tribner & 1867, 
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while hope remained, have been most earnest in recommending a 
loyal acceptance of the decision pronounced by the fortune of war. 
Considering how greatly her sufferings would have been aggra- 
vated by a contrary policy, and how sore must have been the 
sacrifice of pride and personal dignity, it may be doubted whether 
the conquered South is not even more indebted than was the 
militant Confederacy to the counsels and example of Lee, John- 
ston, Beauregard, Longstreet, and Hampton. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture * affords an 

interesting example of a peculiarity of American administration 
to which we have had frequent occasion to direct attention—the 
care with which valuable information on all practical subjects is 
collected by official departments, and the assumption by Govern- 
ment of duties which in this country are either left undone 
or imperfectly performed by the volunteer agency of scientific 
societies. The Commissioner of Agriculture has few, if any, 
administrative duties; his business is to inquire, to experiment, 
and to report. His Report, and those of subordinate officials and 
volunteer assistants which are appended to it, are written with a 
freedom unknown in our own blue-books, the nearest approach to 
it being probably in the Reports of the Secretaries of Legation on 
the trade and manufactures of the countries to which they are 
respectively accredited. Mr. Isaac Newton, the Commissioner, 
takes occasion to show that his ideas on economical questions are 
nowise in advance of those of the majority of his countrymen ; 
and a correspondent forwards a long and not uninteresting paper 
on the value and destruction of forests, which is printed among 
the other contents of the volume. There are, under the control of 
the Commissioner, a model farm and garden, in which every new 
variety of grain, fruit, and vegetables is experimentally cultivated, 
and its peculiar merits and defects, together with the conditions 
most favourable to its culture, practically ascertained ; and the 
several superintendents report, through Mr. Newton, the results of 
their year’s work. There is also a chemist attached to the depart- 
ment, who furnishes some useful analyses of soils and mineral 
ores. The statistician has collected a mass of figures in relation 
to every branch of agricultural industry, seemingly very a 
but not quite so well arranged or so leakg digested as might be 
wished. We even find information as to the average prices of 
beef in the wholesale market of New York during a series of 
years; the highest price being 8d. per lb., which is considered as 
wholly unprecedented, though equal only to about 6d. in coin. 
In brief, the reader will find in this volume a great variety of 
most important practical, scientific, and statistical information 
respecting American agriculture; while, if he sought to obtain 
anything like the same knowledge of English agriculture, he would 
be forced to search for it through the pages of a number of scientific 
journals, proceedings of learned societies, and articles in class 
magazines; and, after all, would probably fail to obtain one-half 
of what he sought. Perhaps few public departments make so 
ample a return for the outlay upon them as that which is cha 
with the duty of annually informing the people of the United 
States of all that concerns the progress of their principal industry. 
The only serious fault we can find with the Sapest is that it 
seems to be a year behindhand. 

The Ninth Annual Report of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce f, on the other hand, comes down to the end of May last. 
It contains, of course, a record of the formal proceedings of the 
Chamber, which has no general interest, and a report of the 
speeches made at a banquet given in honour of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph, which, at this distance of time, even readers most tolerant 
of after-dinner eloquence will hardly think deserving of the 
ample space and large type devoted to them. But the Reports of 
Special Committees which form an appendix to the volume 
are of real value. We have here the views of the mercantile 
community of New York upon various interesting questions of 
policy and finance; such as the taxation of the culture of cotton, 
the repeal of the Usury Laws, the payment of the Federal debt 
in coin or in currency, and so forth; as well as on the condition 
of some of the principal branches of national or local commerce. 
The short and succinct protest against the cotton tax, which is to 
be found in the earlier part of the volume, is especially interesting 
as setting forth the opinions of men familiar with the subject 
upon the prospects of cotton cultivation in the South, the rivalry 
ot India, and the effect of an excise duty in encouraging the 
foreign competitors of the cotton-planting States. The writers 
observe that the old confidence in the “kingship” of 
American cotton still influences the minds of the Legislature 
and the people, though the conditions which formerly justified 
it have been materially altered ; and while they seem to believe 
that American producers can and ultimately will manage to 
provide something like a full crop at prices which will compete 
successfully with India, they warn their countrymen that the 
South no longer enjoys such a superiority as might enable her to 
defy competition when weighted with a special taxation of 
2d. (s cents) per lb. A still more valuable Report is that 
on the introduction of labour and capital into the Southern 
States. Such Reports as these have this peculiar value, that 

“they present us with the views of a class almost unrepre- 
sented at the polling-booth and in the press, and enable us to see 


* Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1865. Washin 
ton: Printing Office. London: & Co. 1866. 


+ Ninth Annual Report of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, for the Year 1866-67. In Two Parts. New York; John N. 
Amerman, London: Tritbner & Co, 1867. 


how far the wealthy men of business who form the only aristocrae 
of the Northern States differ in political temper and opinion from 
the democracy, and to what extent their tone and mode of Political 
thought resembles that of the same class in England. 

“ John Bull and Brother Jonathan ” *—a satire com on the 
same plan as that admirable little jeu d'esprit of Macaulay “ 
Lawsuit between the Parishes of St. Denis and St, George-in-the 
Water,” but as inferior in neatness as it is more elaborate and 
long-drawn—was originally published just after the outbreak of the 
war in 1812. It is of course bitterly unfair—what satire is not 
but it is less malignant, less unjust, less full of vanity and spread. 
eagleism than the serious utterances of American writers 
speakers on the relations, past and present, between the tyo 
countries. It is hardly more malicious than is necessary to make 
it readable; and Jonathan and his wife (Congress) come in {op 
their share of smart raps. 

“The Code of Procedure ”+ of New York State is contained in 
a little volume that may easily be carried in the waistcoat pocket 
of the lawyer who has occasion to use it, and may be read and 
unders without much difficulty by those whose eyesight is 
still good enough to decipher their daily newspaper. It will, uo 
doubt, provoke some envy among English law students, if not 
among the full-blown lawyers who profit by the absence of any 
such intelligible and simple body of rules in our own Courts, 

We have on our list three volumes of poetry, or at least of 
verse, of which the largest and most ambitious is an “epic” 
entitled Visions of Paradise t, and dedicated by the author to his 
deceased wife. It is written in blank verse, or what the writer 
mistakes for such, he being one of those numerous authors who 
conceive that any series of words capable of division into lines of 
ten syllables, accented on the last of each pair, fulfils the require- 
ments of the Miltonic metre. The poetry is worthy of the prosody, 
Mr. Holland’s Kathrina § is decidedly better than this, though, 
like it, overburdened with disquisitions meant to be philosophical, 
and certainly failing to be poetry. The third volume, by Char 
Warren Stoddard ||, proves its author to be possessed of a certain 
vein of poetry, if not of the higher kind ; and his short lyrics are 
more likely to find readers and admirers than the epic or didactic 
effusions of his two compeers. 

We find among the works before us a number of American 
schoolbooks, of which the most important is a treatise on Greek 
Moods and Tenses{j, by Dr. Goodwin. ‘There are also two works, 
on Composition **, and Belles-Lettres tt, which evince the exist- 
ence in American schools of what is almost unknown in ours—the 
study of the English language and English literature. As yet, 
however, we cannot say that Americans display any superiority 
over us in the practical mastery of either. To the same class 
belongs an essay on Mental and Social Culture {}, by Dr. Loomis, 
President of a considerable “ Female” College. 

The Bishop's Son§§ is a specimen of a class of books of which 
as a rule, only the best examples find currency in England—novels 
by American authors, dealing with modes of life and thought 
distinctively American, and on that account possessing for us an 
interest apart from their general merits. Three volumes on the 
religious teachings of Judaism are translated from the German of 
Isaac Leeser, teacher in a Jewish school at Frankfort. The first, 
Instruction in the Mosaic Religion |||, is a sort of higher catechism 
for the use of school-teachers and other instructors of Jewish 
children. The “Discourses "9 are in fact Jewish sermons, setting 
forth from a Hebrew point of view the thoughts of a religious man 
on many of the questions which are common to every creed. 


* The Bulls and the Jonathans ; comprising John Bull and Brother Jonathan, 
and John Bull in America, By James K. Paulding. Edited by William ‘t- 
Paulding. 1 vol. New York: Scribner & Co. ndon : Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston. 1867. 

+ The Code of Procedure of the State of New York, as Amended by the 
Legislature by an Act passed Ey? 25, 1867. (‘I'ranscript Edition.) ‘Third 
Edition. New York: Diossy Cockcroft. mdon: Sampson Low, Sou, 
& Marston, 1867. 

t Visions of Paradise. An Epic. By David N. Lord. New York: 
David N. Lord. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 

§ Kathrina: her Life and Mine, ina Poem. By J.G. Holland, Author of 
« Bitter-Sweet.” New York: Charles Scribrer & Co. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 

|i Poems. By Charles Warren Stoddard. San Francisco: A. Roman & 
Co. London: Tribner & Co. 1867. 


G Syntax ¥ the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. By William W. 
Goodwin, Ph.D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Havard University. 
Third Edition, revised. Cambridge: Lever & Francis. London: Tribner 
& Co. 1867. 


** The Elements of Composition, Belles-Lettres, and Oratory. By Augustus 
Layres. San Francisco: A. Roman & Co. London: & Co. 1867. 


+t Belles-Lettres. By Augustus Layres, Professor of various Languages, 
Rhetoric, and pw Mla 4 San Francisco: A. Roman & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1867. . 
tt Mental and Social Culture: a Text-Beok for Schools and Academics. 
By Lafayette C. Loomis, A.M., M.D., President of Wheeling Female College. 
New York: ‘T. W. Schermerhorn & Co. London: Tribner & Co. ae" 
The Bishop's Son. A Novel. By Alice Carey. New York: G. W. 
cota & Co.” London : Sampson ide Son, & Marston. 1867. 
\|\|_Instruction in the Mosaic Religion. Translated from the German of the 
late J. Johlson, Teacher of an Israelitish School at Frankfort on the —— 
By Isaac Leeser. Philadelphia: Printed for the Author, by Jones 
Thacher. 5627. London: ‘Tribner & Co. 
Isaac Leeser. Philadelphia: 


Discourses on the Jewish Religion. B 
for the Atthor; by Sharman Oo. don: Triibner & Co. 
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Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills eet or sent for collection. 
and Purchases effected Pm British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same See 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, iE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretarn. 
Established 40 years, and Incorporated by Hoyal Charter. 


GcorTTisH UNION “INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire and 


London, E.C. Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Conditions. | 
Pro London. FREDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


blished } 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property,at and 


Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Instrrvrep 1820. 
Righty per cent. of hae Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 
Assurances of all k — Without Profits, at considerably Reduced — 
Policies granted at Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 
ron most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapeed 
n urren 
Whole World Pioemees tre free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 


Endowments for Chi 
revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be obtained 

Offices in London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the ts 

throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838. | 


| { J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to _the he Queen, Royal Funily 


and ‘the Courts of E 


MANCHESTER,..... 10 MosLEY STREET. 
LIVERPOOL........ 50 STREET. 


| SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In 
| and treble Devon and Melton Waterproof Cloths. Ovencoate etna 


SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN, —In Morning 
Evening Suits, for Full Dress and other purposes. - 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Overcoats for tig 
Promenade or Demi-Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft Cloths, lined throughog; 
with Silk, quilted.on Swansdown, 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Suits for BOYS, 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Knickerbocker Suits for BOYs, 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Sailor’s Dress for BOYS, 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for BOYS, 


For LADIES.—SPECIALTTIES in Serge and Cloth Costumes, Jankets, 
Coats, Cloaks, Riding Habits, &c. 


| Superior Dress for Immediate Use, or Made to Measure at a few Hours’ Notice, 
" H. J. & D. NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS. 


_ PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE 


39 Southampton Street, Strand. "Pietures ietures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, 
condition. = or Regilt equul to New. if fm the wont 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
RAMER’S COTTAGE PIANOFORTES may be Hired a Hired at 
Hs., 16s., 188., and 208. per Month. 
| CRAMER'S OBLIQUES may be Hired at 26s, 30s, and 35 
per Month. 
CRAMER’S NEW GRANDS (6 f 
42s. and 52s. 6d. per Month. ( be Hired at 


PIANOFORTES for HIRE by BROADWOOD, COLLARD, 
ERARD, KIRKMAN, and PLEYEL. Prices from 1s. to £5 8s. per Month, 
| 201 


Regent Street, London, 
i 43 Moorgate Street, London, E.c. 


Pr} est Street, 
Westmoreland Dublin. 
Donegall Place, Beltust. 


icutta; Messrs. or & Co., Madras. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
STABLISAED | 
Heap Orrice—1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esq., Chairman. 
FRANCIS MACNAGHTEN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. James Joseph Mackenzie, Esq. 
Soors Henry Brown, Esq. William Norris Nicholson, Esa. 

‘on. James Byng. Sir Macdonald Stephenso: 
Hanbury, jun., Esq. Charlies Freville Surtees, M.P. 


Actuary and Secretary—FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Esq. 
Accumulated Profits of the UNIVERSAL, at the Thirty-third Annual Investigation in 
1867, amounted to £202,973. Upwards of Four-fifths of this Sum is reserved to enter into the 


1 CRAMER & CO., Limited, LET on HIRE PIANOFORTES 


for THREE YEARS, after which: ont without any further payment whatever, the 


Instrument becomes the Property of 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE ..... stcecsecccseececssesecseees 10 Guineas per annum, 
42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM. MODEL COTTAGE .. 15 Guineas per annum, 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE 20 Guineas per annum, 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND 36 Guineas per annum, 


None but the best Instruments sent out : Pianofortes by the inferior makers 
excluded from the Stock. ad 


of Packing-case free. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street, W. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


Aerial of Future Years. The sometsing Fifth allows of a Reduction of the Premium spon all | 
wy Policies Six :Years in force on the same liberal scale as for several years past ; 
+4 cent.,or One-Half the Original Premium. Policies, English or Indian, upon | 

which-t the mium was originally £100, will thus be charged with £50 only of Premium for 
the Current Year, May 1967-68. | 
New Policies issued in 1866 for wor at an Annual Premium of £13,252. Policies in force, | 
£2,622,000. Accumulated Funds, £804,990. | 


ROYAL EXCHAN GE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p. 1720, King I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of 
Chief Office, Rovat Excnanor, ; 29 Part Matt. 
athe Duty on fave, and Assorances on liberal terms. 

ty on ces has been reduced to the uniform rate of Iu. 64. percent. per 
so Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the | 
Life with or participation in Profits. 
ears. 


Divisions of Profit 


same Life. | 
Lhe bear the cost of y and Fees. | 
partici tion in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and | 
€xemption, under Royal Charter . from the liabilities of partnership. 
e advantages of modern practice, with the oot of an Office whose resources have been 
tented © by the experience of nearly a Century and a half. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
GQcoTTIsH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established in 1831. 


The SCOTTISH paper ‘ABLE is a purely Mutual Office. © Members are expressly 
exempted from personal responsibility, and the whole PROFITS a to them. 


POSITION OF THE SOCIETY AT MARCH 1, 1867. 


Amount t of Existing Assurances £6,398,706 
Annual R 244,971 
lated Fund 1,710,093 


The Total Additions to Policies amount to upwards of £1 500,000. 

The next DIVISION of PROFITS takes place as at Ist March next. 

Forms of Proposals, Rates, and all iuformation may be obtained at the Head Office, or 

any of the Agencies. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
‘WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Heap-Orricz: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, Edinburgh. 
Loxpow Orricz: 30 GRACECHURCH STREET. 

ARCHD., T. RITCHIE, Res. Secretary. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—~HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

%4* Policies upon the participating scale of Premiums effected during the Current Year 
(0867) will share in the Profits to be declared at the next Division, which will be made up to 
December 31, 1869, 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1866,amounted to £7,290,071, being inrespect of Sumsassured 
by Policies £5,655,628 ,and £1,624,443 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

8 its ef Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 

through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


ances effected, 
‘Actuary at the Office in 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


PIECES the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, They contain such anassortmentot FENDERS,STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES TRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY 
Cannot beapproached elsewhere,either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisitenes 
of workman Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 88. to £33 103.; Bronzed Fenders, 
standards, 78, 12s. ; Steel £il; ditto, with rich 

from £3 3s.to £18 -pieces, m £1 8s. to £100; the set to 
The BURTON and all ether PATENT STOVES. wi 


We BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


OF aod pst bry appointment, to H.R.H. the of Wales, a CATA- 
tee It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivailel 


SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 


Y, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM on FURNITURE, 

TURNERY GOODS, & 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 1 large Show Rooms at 39 39 Oxford Stree, Street, W.; 
1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s Place ; and | Newman Yard, London. 


W OOD TAPESTRY—HOWARD’S Patent, in lieu of Painting 
t some y preparing new wi specia adoption. 
Machine-made Parq uets, Howard’s Patent, to special Desicns, without increased cost. 
2%6 and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


HASsY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, » of the Best 

mad apes on View for Selection and Imme- 
diate nat FILM! tar and 32, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


[NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE'S SPRING 
MATTRESS, FUCKERS or SOMMIER TUCKER, are tfully 
cautioned against variou preserving 
of the Original, but wanting allits essential ad 
Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label“ ‘Tucker's a Number. bi 
t en t dding of any description at the Internationa 2, 
fookeends rice from 25s., of most respectable ing Warehousemen and Upholsterers, aud 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, EC. 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury,near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, 


A®t FURNITURE COMPANY, 25 Garrick Street, 


Covent Garden. 
aDetigns by Messrs. Charles L. Eastlake, A. W. Blomfield, E. W. Godwin, and other 
re 


HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 

newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Door. 

CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Church ard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 
Street,Liverpool; and H ds, Wol ed Price List 


T®ON WINE BINS. —The Original Manufacturers, FARION 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Bow) mean rhe Great Tower Street, Mansell 
and 8 Haymarket, where Cellars may be seen various ways. 
French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles, 


The Paris Exhibition.—* In Class 50, Honourable Mention worl 
Zacnzon: Is reat ‘Lower Street, for their convenient and sensible Iron Wine Bins, and 
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LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
‘ TEA TRAYS, 
; URNS AND KETTLES, 
= > | 


‘The Saturday Review. 


paid to any Station in 
THOMAS NUNN & SONS atrongly Cy the Wines of the above 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — NEW _ BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—A REVISED LIST of BOOKS of the New Season. 


a large 
varied Selection of Works of acknowledged merit and general interest, is and will 
be forwarded, postage fies, on application 


e, st. ion, an ar 
Now 
Street. Priced Lists on 
LAZENBY & SON’ SS) PICKLES, SAUORS and CON- 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. — FIRST-CLASS | SUB- 
according to 


SCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, and wu 


of Volumes required. Fami' lies and Book Societies supplied on Liberal ‘Terms. 


ies LIBRARY MESSENGERS call call Daily in te 


, Water and Belarenia. and on 


& SON, Sol d Receipts, and 


= general satisfaction for many years. P: 


deliver Books at the of om whieh 
postage free, on 


pelled to caution the Public gS the inferior Preparations which are 
clone imitation of their a view to jead the Public. 
up oe having difficulty in procuring the Genuine ‘articles are wy 

can be iad direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign anions wards Street, 
‘an Square, 


“Priced Lists post free on 


WORKS. from MUDIE'sS 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP BOOKS. 


CE._A REVISED CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
SELECT a, . RARY Ld SALE at Greatly Reduced 
e free, 


Prices, is now ready, and will be fi 
ARVEY’S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this This Catalogue contains: The Early Years of the Prince Consort, i Dixon’s New America, 
H prated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- Jesse's Reign of George the Third, Berkeley's Ancedotes of ,and more than One 
Lsigned * Exizausta Lazenny.” This Label protected by perpetual injunction | Thousand other Popular Boeke, witha Sel of Works of the best "Authors in Orna- 
oth July, end without genu mental Binding, adapted for Wedding and Birthday Presents rizes. 
N,of 6 wards reet, Portman juare, on, as fact 


imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 


Lar claely Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


jEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT.— Only 
Pure and Genuine by Baron Liesre, the whose Certificate 
Jar. Best and cheapest Stock for -tea, ntrées, and Sauces. 
7s. 6d.; Quarter lb., 4s.; Two ozs., 28. Sold Retail by & Mason. 
Wholesale Houses, and by the Mex Lane, Cavution.—Ask for 
Wholesale by s Extract,” which is manufactured after Liebig’s special instructions, 


a: BEST and CHEAPEST FOOD for INFANTS, 


.—CHAPMAN & CO. 


r and Persons with weak or Digestion 
prepare’ under the mal rvision of Dr. Lanxsstrr. This 
DIE contains the due proportions of Flesh-forming and Heat-giving elements, and is 
regimen by Sold by all Chemists in 28. Gd., 
st. Janes’s Mills, 


Guard omy Fraud, and to secure the Genuine 
WORCESTEKSHIRE SAUCE, Ask for LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 
Sole Manufacturers, LEA & PERRINS, Worcester; 
Agents, CROSSE & BLACK WELL, London. 
hout the World. 


And Sold by Druggists, Grocers, and Oilmen thro 
ouna’s PARAFFIN LIGHT and MINERAL OIL 
COMPANY, Limited. 


Company has been awarded the Gold Medal for its safe illumina’ =. 


dies, as supplied to the Royal Pulaces in 
Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 
(LEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who use the “ UNITED 
SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use noother. Sec Name on each Tablet. 


(ALVANISM. — NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORER 


RED VITAL ENERGY.—A Pamphlet . demon- 

Rational, and Simple of Nervous and 

realized exclusively by, the, use use of PULV PRMACHER 

HAIN, LTS, and POCKET SEL . 

Royal College of Lon substantia: y M Reports, an 


Fergusson, Bart. Sir J. it. Martin, 
This Pamphict (sent "post, free) ‘trea 


“why” 
arrangements have proved most ¢ —* in cases ‘where other Electrica 
and ordinary Medical treatment have been tried in vain, 


in ailments 
feng from want of vital electricity in the Functional Organs.—Apply to J. L. PULVER- 
MACHER, 200 Regent Street, W., London 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
h Indigestion. 


the best Remedy for Acidity of the St he, Gout, and 
TRANSPARENT CANDLES.—If you only want something 


of 


At 172 New Bond Street, London; and of all Chemists. 


if the room should = to be rather warmer usual, any of the very 
transparent low-quality ne Cention now at Shilling 
Pound; but if, along with beauty of appe: alert of Light, 


ou 
freedom from risk of these little geeualonal ier 
“PRICE'S GOLD MEDAL PALMI’ 
per pound, are really cheaper ny rot difference of qualit is — into account, Tes 


— 


rrialieved to'be the very best substitute yet produced for real Wax aceti,now at 
WiltkE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
i Construction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, and Palates is secured al Letters Patent 
N MOSELY & 
These Teeth are from one to a complete set, vrithout pain r ixconvenience. Articu- 
of a Dentist, thie patented system is confidently com| pe 


and Sperm 
such an extravagant price, and are in sinee of them in the West-end Club 
as economy. 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, M 
to Messra,. LEWIN and SIMEO SON, the oldest established Dentists, 
su 
lation and Masticath tion rot thoroughly restored, and the Face resumes its youthful proportions. 
pain with restored digestion and natural a Teeth from 58.3 
Laneet.” 


being introduced 

and elsewhere where excellence of quality is studied as well 
Entablished 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 

LESS DENTISTRY.—The latest Improvement in the 
Berners Street, and 448 opposite Chari Cross Railway Station. 
To those who have resided in the tropics, to publi ic Taos in: fact to all who —S services 

free. 
For the efficacy, utility, and SK... of this system, vide * 


Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, specdiest, and most effectual remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, Gi 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sit HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
“leonsider Dr. De Jongh’s Light- rown Cod I. Liver, Oil to very pure Oil, not likely to 


tof 
Dr. EDWAKD Sh SMITH. Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work" On 
Medical Ofer to the Poor, Law Board in his Cod Liver 


writes 
Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil ae by Dr. 


DeJ 
cng only in capsuied Impxaias Half-pin ts, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
Consionres, 


Sore 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


LIBRARY COMPANY, late 


DAILY DELI VERY in 
NSPORT in the 


NGLISH and FOREIGN 


HOOKHAM’S —Established 1/3 Years.—A 


of al e New Books 0: Season, latest vantages 
to this Establishment. The Terms the most ‘Liberal hier Office, 15 Old Bond 


treet, London, W. 


and 


Purchasers should 
than 1,200 Modern Works, in all Classes 


FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 


For BARGAINS in BOOKS 
Delow the Usual’ Market 
ices anywhere else. 


of Literature, are 
Forwaided free by THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager, 15 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


TH. 


the a. new 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post tree. 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W- 


bscriptions from One Guinea to any amor a" according to the ired. all 
ks, English, French, and German, i i 


*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


also be had free on applicatio: 


n. 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON'’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
the Polytechnic. 


307 Regent Street, near 


Direct Delivery System. Books are delivered, CARRIAGE 
pany’s Local Agents. 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY UNDER aw 


MANAGEMENT.—NEW READING a oe reat Success of 
FREE, by the Com. 


Railway Stations in the Country. 


REE DELIVERY DEPARTMENT.—Arrangements are 
now made for the Free Delivery of all the Newest Books to the principal 


The Carriage of all Parcels will positively be bogntt by the Company—TO AND 


FRO—for all Subscriptions of £5 5s. and upwards. 


presented with 
beauty, * THE APPROACH TO VENICE,” by TurNen.—For 


of THREE GUINEAS and 
an exquisite Line Engraving of great 
particulars, see 


LL SUBSCRIBERS 


upwards will be 
* Monthly Circular.” 


Volumes for £5. 


SUBSCRIBERS of ONE GUINEA and upwards 


ty presented with a splendid of TuRNER’s celebrated 


“THE APPROACH TO VENICE.” 
HE LIBRARY COMPANY.—The NEW LIST of 


SURPLUS COPIES removed from Circulation can be obtained. One Hundred 
Prices are from 60 to 75 per cent. off the published prices. 


r 


gemen 
for supplying the oe on an ENTIRELY NEW PLAN, and which will ensure 
amu satisfaction 


\HE LIBRARY COMPANY.—IMPORTANT IMPROVE- 
MENT in the SUPPLY of DEPOTS.—Arran ts are now being made 
ch better mode of circulation, and will give greater | to Subscribers, 


LIBRARY COMPANY.—The EW MONTHLY 
CIRCULAR can be had free on application at the General Offices, or any of 


the Branches or Depots of the Company. 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT. 
Orrices—68 WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
Crry Brancp—64 KING WILLIAM STREET. 
Wesr Eyvp PALL MALL. 
BricguTon KING'S ROAD. 


TOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY. 
NEW BOOKS, 25 PER CENT. OFF PUBLISHED PRICES. 


(CHIEF OFFICES, 17 POLAND STREET, OXFORD 
STREET.—CATALOGUES on application.—Free by post. 
"[}HREEPENCE in the SHILLING off all NEW BOOKS 
as they are issued from the Press. 


TTOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY.—SOUTHA MP- 
TON BRANCH, 178 HIGH STREET. 


TOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY.—PLYMOUTH 
BRANCH, 15 DEVONSHIRE TERRACE. 


fPHE SEVIGNE LITERARY SALON.—A Special Selling 
and Subscription Library for Polite Letters, F: Memoirs, and Fase 
liamentary Works. Salons Fashions Journa French Classes and Mons. 
MATLUILEU, B.A., 225 Oxford Street, near Hyde Park.—Cards on ——— 


SCHOOL PRIZES for CHRISTMAS.—A REVISED LIST 


of SELECTED W' INKS, adapted for School Prizes and Presents, » in addition 
to the standard and Pum Yorks of the Day,a large number of Talune Hemaincrs ot 
Ay F, elezant calf amd morocco bindings, at half the origimal 

publi prices in cloth boards, by post for One Stamp. 


Bickers & Sow, | Leicester Square, W.C. 
THOUSAND CHRISTMAS GIFT and PRESENT A- 
BOOKS, the largest, and cheapest Stock 
in preparation, by post for One Stamp. 
ee & Sox, | Leicester Square, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 
LONDON LIBRARY, 2 St. James's Square, London. 


[PORTANT REMAINDERS of STANDARD and 


Lists by post for One Stamp. 
Bickers & Son, | Leicester Square, W.C. 


the NEW FRENCH and GERMAN BOOKS are 


this Library, which quntaion 85,000 Volumes 
year, end 


The following are the ‘Terms of Admission to 
Modern Literature, in various 


a of £6; Lite Membership, 26. F ifteen Vi olumes are allowed to Country Ten 
Members. ng-room open from Ten to Six Pp 
logue (New Edition i 
T HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ORULAR MODERN BOOKS, purchased st the recent TRADE SALES, offered at 
A LL 


received we after publication by FRANZ THIMM, 3 Brook Street, Grosvenor 
German, and Italian Circulating Library. 


Square.—French, 
EDG (JOS LIFE, b Etiza 


Rasvss & Tvanza, 196 Strand, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


November 28, 1867, 


a On the 26th inetant, Is. ; = 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for DECEMBRR = 
6s. a 


THE FIFTH EDITION of THE QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, No. CCXLVL., is published Tus Day. 


Contents: 
1, ROYAL AUTHORSHIP. 
2. FRENCH RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 
3. TRADES’ UNIONS. 
4. SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER’S HISTORICAL CHARACTERS— 
TALLEYRAND, MACKINTOSH, COBBETT, CANNING. 
5. THE TALMUD. 
6. SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 
7. PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. 
8 ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
9. THE CONSERVATIVE SURRENDER. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


The DECEMBER Number contains 
MYDDLETON POMFRET: a Novel. By Wittiam Harrison Arnsworts. 
Book I1V.—Chapters 13 to 20. 
2. THE FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1868. 
3. SOR EUSTACHIO: a Tale of Three Christmases. By Jonx Esracet. 
4. PRESTWOOD PAPERS. By Francis Jacox. II.—About Second and Third Readings: 


5. SIR_FRANCIS DRAKE AND HIS “FAMILIARS:” a@ Devonshire Legend. By 
Jones. 


6. RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO BANGKOK, THE CAPITAL OF SIAM, IN 
1862. By Mrs. Lewis. 


7. JACK OSBORNE’S WOOING: a Tale of the Sea-Coast. 


OPE. 
London: Cuarpman & Hatt, 195 Piccadilly. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTIILY MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER contains: 
7. Sketches of Life in Paris. 


2. The Deepdale Mystery. 8. Wanderings throug) Italy. 
3. About String Sorrow Words. 9. Eminent Men. 
4. The Arlingtons. 10. Kassala. 
Our Political Progression. 11. Scenery and Society in the Mauritius. 
12. AM y in the Athat &e. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Cowrents of DECEMBER NUMBER: 
1. PROPOSED REMEDIES FOR IRISH WRONGS. By J. Henserr Srace. 
2. THE EMPEROR TIBERIUS. By Professor Bersty. Part I 
3. THE WHITE ROSE. By G. J. Wayre Mervute. Chapters 45—49, 
4. A LOST VIGIL. By A. C. Swixsvane. 
5. MUSIC AND ARCHITECTURE. By J. M. Carrs. 
6. THE MARRIAGE LAW OF SCOTLAND. By J. Campnete Smite. 
7. THE ORIGIN OF TRADES’ UNIONS. By W. T. Tuornron. 
8. WIRARCIAL QUESTIONS FOR THE REFORMED PARLIAMENT. By Rosexr 


EN. 
9 LINES TO A FRIEND VISITING AMERICA. By Gronce Merepirn. 
10. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
(THE ART-JOURNAL for DECEMBER will be ready on the 


30th inst., 28, 6d. 
With this Number will be issued the Ninth Part 4 the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the PARIS EXHIBITION, containing upwards of 
ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
of Cabinet Work, Jewellery, Locks, Stoves, Carriages, Sculpture, Wood-carving, Porcelain, 
Bookbinding, Mirrors, Mats, &c. 


Pigg woe I. * L'Inamorata,” after H. O. Neil, A.R.A.; II. ** The Brook,” after 


Lrrerany Contrravtions : Historic Devices and by Mrs. Palliser, Tllus- 
trated; The F of the U 1 Exhibition,” 44 Winter Exhibition 
at the French * Buchanan's Poems, ** Poetry of Robert Burns, illus- 


trated” Gossip and Notabilia” ; &c. &c. 
London : Viator & Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
On Friday, the 29th instant, No. XCVI. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 1s, 


With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and Frederick Walker. 


Contents: 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 24.—Doubts and Foe. 


25.—Marion's Ambi 
» 26.—Mr. Cutbill aruives at Castello. 
27.—The Villa Altie 


HABERFELD TREIBEN, IN UPPER BAVARIA. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN UNDEVELOPED 
COLLECTOR. (Conclusion.) 
DUMB MEN’S SPEECH. A Exreaimenr, 
COUNTRY LIFE. 
SOME CHAPTERS ON TALK. 
Chapter 1.—Of the Descriptive Talker. 
2.—Of the Talker Gossip. 
3.—Of the Talker who relates Anecdotes. 
ior the Talker who discusses Topics. 
5.—Of various Minor Talkers. 
JACK THE GIANT-KILLER. With an Illustration. 


Chapter 4.—Jack goes to Sleep in the Wood. 
 5.—Blunderbore and his Two Ileads. 
6 —The Parce cut the Thread of Miss Trevithic's Knitting. 


Suita, Exper, & Co., 65 | Cornhill. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW MAG AZINE. 
On Saturday, the 30th inst., will be published, No. IIT. (for DECEMBER 1867), Is. 
GAINT PAULS: a New Monthly Magazine of Fi lotion, Art, 
and Literature. Edited by Anrnowy Trottorr, and Illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A. 
the Baroness B. pz Buny. 


ALL FOR GREED: a Novel. 
Chapter 8.. 


i 
5 
az 


2NGLAND'S PLACE in EUROPE, 
AN ESSAY ON CARLYLEISM taining the melancholy S| 
Shoddy-maker and his mutinous Maid peervent. 
THE TRADE OF JOURNALISM. 
EQUALITY AT HOME. 
ABOUT ROWING. 
STEPHEN LANGTON: a Chapter on the Charter. 
A CITY APOLOGUE. 
CUMBERLAND PHOTOGRAPHS. 
”HINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. Axtnoxy 
—The News about Mr. Mildmay and Sir Everard. 
” —The New Government. 
10.—Violet ffingham. 
Chiltern. 


London: Vinzvz & Co., City Road and Ivy Lane 


Stor: 
varlows other ‘pers; with all the News, Social, Sanitary, and Artistic. oF by post, 


Conte: 
1. STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. By the Author of “ Archie Lovell” 
—Dora Conquers. 
 33.—Lanequenet and Baccarat, 
» 34—In Paris. 
Barry. 
2. NOTES OF A CURIOUS MAN, 
3. “THE LITTLE GORDON.” 
4. FOR GENTLEMEN ONLY. By Caances Crarxe, Author of “ 
5. A SPANISH DUEL. Chatlie Thora» 
6. THE PIOUS ZZNEAS, 
7. TAPAS, THE NOTARY OF ARGOSTOLI. Conclusion. 
8. TORNADOES. By R. A. B.A., Paocror, F.R.A.S. 
9. A LOST NAME, By the Author of * Uncle Silas.” Chapters 5156, 
Ricuagp Bentizy, New Burlington Street, 


On the 25th instant, 6d.; or by post wx; —~ 


HE ROADWAY. — LONDON 


Contents: 
1. BRAKES wn 
2. THE SECRET NAME. By 8. H. Baavavey Candin no 
3. MISERIES OF DRAMATIC AUTHORSHIP. By A Avruoa, 

4. HENRY WADSWORTII LONGFELLOW. By W. Craax Rosser, 

5, THE SKEIN. By Rosert Bocnanax, With a Full-page Tllustration, 

le 0 AY. 

FROM REGENT BOADWAY. By Hear 
7. THE YOUNG MEN OF TO-DAY. By the Author of “ The Gentle Life” 
8. PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH. By 

9. A CONFESSION. By Atice Cary. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Buanann. Chapters 1114, 


Gronor Rourtrpar & Sons, the Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
ig the PUBLIC. —The ver large im measure are of Support w wii 


Monthly They. have, therefore, much pleasure in announcing 
THE BROADWAY will be printed on better and thicker paper than ash cen ud ey 
time.and that the Magazine may fairly claim to be wheat y new: 

is now—"a ing Magazine for Six; ow, however, thats ile the exten 
appearance is improved, the quality pod ts contents will not be neglected, the Proprietors 
THE BROADWAY are enabied to hat in addition Contribut 


Ore annuunced 
the original Prospectus, the following Writers will furnish P al 
succeeding of this 


DION BOUCICAULT. 

CHARLES A. COLLINS. 

DR. CUMMING. 

DR. DORAN. 

REV. A. D'ORSEY. 

DORA GREENWELL. 

JAMES HANNAY. j 
J.C. JEFFERSON. | 
JULIA KAVANAGH. 

HENRY 8. LEIGH. 

ARTHUR LOCKER. 


FREDERICK LOCKER. 
GERALD MASSEY. 
CHARLES J. MATHEWS, 
F. T. PALGRAVE, 

W. M. ROSSETTI. 

AGNES STRICKLAND, 

C. A. SWINBURNE, 
D'ARCY W. THOMPSON, 
DR. FORBES WINSLOW, 
THE LATE W. 8. LANDOR. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


Demy 8vo., 23 pages of an Illuminated 
— y post fur Fifteen Stamps, 


ROUTLEDGE'S CHRISTMAS AN NUAL. Christmas 1867, 


ited by Eomunn Rourievos. 


Contents 

ON THE CARDS.—_THE HAND. By ll Ancner, 

HEARTS. By T. W. Rozertson. 

DIAMONDS. By W.S. 

CLUBS. By Cremenr W. Scorr. 

SPADES. By W. J. Prowse. 

THE TRICK. By Tom Hoon. 
now. HJ SPANKER AND HER GUVERNESS WENT SKATING. 

onpon THemson, 
MRS. LITTLE FRIEND. By Arrucr Sxercarey. 
THE MAD ARITHMETICIAN. By Caances Maruews. 
AN OLD PIE WARMED UP AGAIN. By W. Buowtox. 
MY PANTOMIME. By 
THE WORLD OF FASHION. By Tuompson. 
THE STEEL MIRROR. By W. W.Fexx, With a Page Illustration. 
A GREAT SUCCESS AT SLOCUM PODGER. By Cuaaues Ross. 
THE HISTORY OF HUM TEH DUM TIH. By W. Beentos. 
A SONG FOR THE SEASON. By Savite Cranxe. 
THE MISERIES OF CHRISTMAS, By Mrs. J. H. Riovere. 
MASTER HUBERT GOES HOME FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
By G. Bewrrs. 

WHERE TO GO TO. By Samvust Lover. 
A BELLE'S LIFE IN CITINA. By W. 
THE CONVERTED CLOWN, By W. S. Giutarkt. 
TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. By J. Asuny Steary. 
THE WIDOW THAT DWELT AT SHOE-SAN. By W. Baowrtow. 
PUZZLES. By F.C. Burwann. 
PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ One of the most remarkable and attractive volumes that the seacon has ever brought with 
it. Itis hard to say whether the illustrations or the stories it contains are better ur lat 

“Will be excelled for cheapness, amusement, and ability.” —Puiic Opinion. 


& Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


(THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: a Journal of Att, Literature, 
Decoration, and the Accomplishments.—Leading feature: Profuse illustration in 
Mthesraphy.. the most beautiful and refined of all the reproductive arts. No. L. 
ready. in its higher walks will be il d by Ch Forsinlies 
choice Works by the greatest teen mo in Oil and W ater-culours, Ancient and Modern. That 
branches of Art w will be ably treated by the following 
eminent Masters: athe 
1. Landscape Painting, by Mr. Aaron Penley. Senior Professor of Lge y—J a al 
at ‘ddiscombe, Member of the New Water Colour Suciety, and author of various Standard 
orks. 


2. Figure Mr. Smallfield, of the Old Water Colour Society, whoe 
talents as an Art nee as a Teacher are so well known. 


di and Proit Pelstings by Mr. T. Grinland, the ablest Artist in this departmest 


re “ond Carving and the Collateral Studies, by Mr. George Alfred Rogers, Artist in Woollo 
Queen, 

5. Tilumination, by Messrs. W. & G. Audsley, whose magnificently illuminated Works have 
gained such world-wide fame. These various professors will contribute ularly illustrations 
which will form full- “page ( [Atter-press, conve): 
ing, in the most ve and in every branch, the kind of Art teaching. 

6. The Decorative phy fae og who has specially selected illustrations from the Paris 
Exhibitions which he Avil also describe 5 
The Journal, THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH. is published weekly. and contains | 
pages Text and three full-page Chromolithographs tor 6d. Annuel Subscribers et 


alone wiil have the additional great privil of receiving free an absolute acsieal’s 5 
to the full size of the Garvagh Kaphael,” tor ‘which the Britich 
id guineas.—F ull Prospostuaes, which alone can convey an idea of the great value 


ournal, may be had on application to W. J. Day, 20 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 


NEw BUILDING for LONDON UNIVERSITY, —THE 


New University Ruilding 


ork Street, Covent Garden; and all Newsmen. 
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EMBER = yiss BRADDON’S NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Th On Monday, November 25, profusely Illustrated, Is. THE MARY IRA: e 
5 Edited by M. E. BRADDON. bya, K. M. Illustrated with Sketches taken on the Spot. 1 vol. 14s, 
lie Thora,» CoNTENTS : MADDEN’S HISTORY of IRISH PERIODICAL LITERA- 
“ vols. 
gavin ore, By A. W. Home Burien. FORTY YEARS AGO: a Novel. Edited by the Author of 
CROWQUILL. 2 Tilustrations by the Author. Wondrous Strange. 
ESAR’S SLAVE: a Tale of Babylon. By the Author of “ Kiddle-a- tras to human Brighton 
Ke. Hlustrated by Lawson. Whole | TITTLE MISS FAIRFAX. By the Author of “The School- 
page ” 
4, ST. THE SERPENT: a Last Relique of Father Prout. 
SALA. Mlustrated by Hablot | THE RIVAL DOCTORS: a Novel. By F. 2 vols. 
ND OF LA STUNAUDAYE, By CHaRLes CHELYNAM. 
THE, LEG astrations by W. Brunton. J published, gilt. 6d. 
CORA: Psychobiological Mystery. By ALYRED THomPsoy. Illustrated by ACROSTICS by AMATEURS. lited by LS. A. 
\vruon, the Author. Whole-page Engraving. London: Simpaix, Mansuact, & Co., Stationers’ 
i, ASTORY TOLD IN A CHURCH. By Apa Butsso 
tion, b ABBEY, HOUSE: the Story of a Knocker. By J. R Ware. Illustrated by ae THE LAST OF THE GARAYES, 
sty, Elite 3 Huard. Whole-page Engraving. Those who have ever been at Dinan will read with much interest 
le Lins (THE LAST of the GARAYES, and other Poems on that 
13, THE SEATH'S-HEAD CLUB. By WALTER THORNBURY. New Edition, enlarged and stereotyped, 8vo. = 15s. of 
4. ON SOME, , CHRISTMAS BELLS. By the Author of “The Tallants of OULTHART’S DECIMAL INTEREST TABLES, at 
it~. Twenty-four Different Rates not exceeding 5 Cent. Calculated for the 
STORY. By T. H.S. Escorr. ig 5 per 
port which : A MADMAN'S STORY By WALTER THORNBURY. Illustrated by Thomas | “8 Of Bankers. To which are added Commission Tables at 4 and } per Cent. 
pe mai Gray. Whole-page Engra ving. London: and Co. Paternoster Row. 
at with DOROTHY’: RIVAL, Basixoron Waurre, Author of “Circe,” “ At dy, Gs. 6a. 
AN ELOPEMENT IN HIGH LIFE. With 30 Ilustrations b of READING, WRITING, and SPEAKING. New 
i Whole-page Engraving. Pall Mall Gazette. 
the By Astiey H. BALDWIN. “ 
Dext ani cH By A With 4m Of the many manuals of the kind, this is eno Gah 
Ws, CHRISTMAS-EVE. By Astiey H. BaLpwIx. at some time to in public or to weite for the 5 press 
w Times” Office, 10 Wellington Street, Strand. 
LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW. a = 
. OVER SQUARE for NOVEMBER, the New Month] ONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPTUM-EATER. My 4 
NN. PANOVER Edited by Storer, is to be had of every and Letter (now first reprinted); and Analects from 
Great Britain aud Ireland A. T. Crocken, 303 and 304 Strand. 
. INTENTS 
DOR. OWS AND JOYS. Sketch for the Pianoforte. Jorzs Fep. Ovo. with Portrait, cloth, bevelled beards, 
WHAT DOES LITILE BIRDIE SAY? Song. 8. JDANTE. Translated by Cary. With Notes. 
— BRIGHT HOURS. Caprice for Piano. Srpxsy Samira. and =z 
BESSIE BELL. Ballad. Henny Smarr. vol. fep. 8vo. w’ ngravings, c! boards, 2s. 
160 Dp London: Asupown & Panay, Hanover Square. GTERNE'S TRISTRAM SHANDY and SENTINENTAL 
nas 18¢7, PANOVER SQUARE for NOVEMBER contains a new hand 
Piano Piece by Jures Bsexevicr, SORROWS and JOYS. by 
“ The piece is in the highest degree artistic and imaginative.”— Daily Telegraph. UTCH’ LITERARY CI ENTIE TIFIC REG 
HANOVER SQUARE for NOVEMBER contains a New G and DUARY for 
VAN, te , whate the e 
translate the words into music." —Daily Telegraph. 
3. HANOVER SQUARE for NOVEMBER contains a New THE ETON FRENCH ACCIDENCE. 
ty to Hanover Square’ to every young lay whe may haar or pl HE ETON FRENCH ACCIDENCE and FIRST FRENCH 
* A caprice like! P ver Square’ to every young may or play an 
World. T toEXERCISE BOOK, with Vocabularies. By Hexay Tanven, Esq., French Master 
SQUARE for November contains a New Song is compiled for the he Lower 1 at Eton ; and will be found equally 
by Hexary Smarr, SS serviceable ter School.” 
natural, graceful, * - * Bessie The Second Edition is much enlarged and improved. 
Bell wh which places it the = is Eton: E. P. London Simpxin, & Co. 
SQUARE for NOVEMBER. ON hed his D b 
agazine is excellently printed on good paper, of octavo size; ond potas ote NOCTURN AL SERM St “preae in his reams y an 
London: Asnpown & Panny, Hanover Square. 
ready, royal dto. elegantly bou 
This day is published, : Worns of COMFORT for the SORROWFUL. Selected 
THE BRITISH ALMANAC for 1868. Sewed in a Holy Scripture. _Tilustrated and Tilumineted by Mrs. Frances Mantixpats, 
Af ‘ill be issued i £5 5s. 
THE ¢ COMP ANION to the ALMANAC, Sewed ina Wrapper, London: Joun mune, Ti the Queen, 33 Old Bond Street. 
Contents Now ready, 6d.; by post, 7d. 
OX THE PERIODICAT, METEORS OF NOVEMBER, AND OTHER EPOCHS. By PRACTICAL PROPOSALS for a THOROUGH REFORM 
ht wit adhe Ee oe of our JUDICIAL SYSTEM and an ENTIRE RECONSTRUCTION of the WHOLE 
‘AL. COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS. By Anrnun Locken 
a ION OF NATIONAL, PORT SF THE BRITISH IRON TRAD PEECH on the SECOND READING of the EDUC ATION 
ature, IRON of the POOR BILL, July 10, 18967. By the Right Hon. H. A. Bauce, M 
“hromo- NATIVE TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF INDIA. By then, Dopp. London: Witt1am Rivoway, 169 Piceadily, W. And all 

and With the other usual Articles on the Legislation, Statistics, &c.,.of 1867. FPLLEPSY and ITS CURE. By G. 1. BEAMAN, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
THE BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION, together, : 
sandard cloth boards, lettered, 4s. 

PR the F of Ge Sun Ge NICE. Secoud Edition for the Present Season. : 
London: Kxionr & Co., 90 Fleet Street; and sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. Routt Hel 
“ and EARTHQUAKES will do much mischief 

the Suny the seventy ith’ Thousand the ALMANAC for Third Edition, considerably altered, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

Brnoza, London. THE CLIMATE of PAU; with a Description of the tho Watering. 
THOS DE LA RUE & CO'S PATENT PLAYING By Sir Sf. the Fyvencen, ond of 
ins 16 Seven’ 
published, 3s. 6d. DEAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. By Jamzs 
tin LAWS PRINCIPLES of. By Cavenpisu. M.D. Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street, Aural Surgeon to Her 
of the Roviens. containing the Club Code, with numerous Additions Majesty fon relating to the di 
WE By the same Author, “ in whom deafness is incipient or confirmed. 

HE WHIST. Th Well worthy of perusal by all persons 

—The POCKET SERIES. Pocket Guide to Whist. Medical Times. 
tho price 6d. Pocket Rules for Leading, with Practical Hints. 6d. Pocket Laws (Club Code), 6d. Jenn & Sone, How Guest, 

Det La Rur & Co. Just published. Second Edition. with Addenda, containing edditional Facts ona Cases in 
7 

THE USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE for FARMERS, | REVELATIONS of QUACKS "and QUACKERY, By 

Stang? ARDENERS, SAILORS. Six Copies vent free by by post on receipt of Two Penny 600 


T. Rongars & Co., 8 Crane 
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NEW EDITION OF COMPLETION OF 
CANON MANSEL’S BAMPTON LECTURES. MOTLEY’S a NETHERLANDS, 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, with a New Preface, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. Now ready, Vols. III. and IV., wih Porta, 


Work, Bro. 30a,” Tndex completing thy 
THE LIMITS GHT EX- of th NETHERLAND 
r of RELIGIOUS THOU of the 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. LAYARD’S POPULAR NARRATIVE, 


“ The various attempts that have been made to give popular descriptions 
‘Now ready, Vol. II. (completing the Work), 8vo. 158, discoveries have taught him the necessity of placing them in a popular ular 


MONWEALTH of 


Parliament b: Cromwell Being omitted Chapters of the History of England. NINEVEH d ITS REMAINS: a P. arratiy, 
By ANDREW Bisset to Assyria 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


“ All who are interested in Eastern history, in the study a 


volumes with interest and pride.” —Freeman. 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE and WORKS of the late 


SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A., ARCHITECT. By his Son, the Rev. JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
Lanny, D.D., Principal of Cheltenham College. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREBT. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES, 


Now ready, 8vo, 16s. 


THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND: 


LATEST WORK BY LORD LYTTON. 


“ The Lives of Bri 


THE LOST TALES of MILETUS. By Lord Lyrron. 
Also, a New Edition, post Svo. 10s, 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE 8TREET. 


POEMS. By Lord Lyrron. SELECT SPECIMENS OF BRICK ARCHITECTURE 


OHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. Now ready, with 48 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations, prin 
Woodcut Sections, Mouldings, &c., tolled £5 58, 


GALTON’S ART OF TRAVEL. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, entirely recast and greatly enlarged, JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


small 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 
THE ART of TRAVEL; or, Hints on the Shifts and | CHANGES AND CHANCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Contrivanees available in Wild “Countries. By Francis Gatton, F.R.S., CONSTITUTION. 
Author of “* The Explorer in South Africa,” 
CONTENTS : Now ready, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Organizing an Expedition—Ontfit. Guns, Rifles, Ammunition. 
Surveying Instruments, Log-Books. Game, Fishing, Signals, Compass. EIGHTY YEARS of REP UBLICAN GOVERN- 
Climbing and Mountaineering. Caches and Depdts. MENT in the UNITED STATES. By Louis J. Jenwmnas, 
Cattle, Harness, Carriages. Mechanical Appliances. 
Rafts, Boats, Fords, and CONTENTS : 
Bridges. etals, her, String, Thread, ‘Theory of the Government. Universal Suffrage. 
Clothing, Bedding, Slecping-Bags, Tents. Horn, Pottery, Candles, and Lamps. The State and the Union. Party Government. 
Fire, Food, Water. Conclusion of Journey. The Executive. Voluntary Principle in Religion. 
The Cabinet. Popular Education. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. = 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day, 8vo. 6s, THE HALF-CROWN BYRON. 


FIFTH EDITION—THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, mension 
No. CCXLVI., containing Articles on Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; stamped morocco cloth, 3s. 6d. 
TRADES’ UNIONS. THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. THE PEARL EDITION of LORD BYRON’S 
SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. THE CONSERVAT. 
THE TALMUD. COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, carefully collated aud reviel from the 
of the 


works. The type is beautifully c clear. Cheap as this edition is it has by no means a cheap joa: 
RO RAVE IN THE makes work pleasant eye. brought withia 
LS HOLY LAND. the means of the poorest student of the English classics.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 


Now ready, Third Edition, 3 vols, 8yo. with Maps, 42s, 


Also, the following Editions: 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES in PALESTINE, and in BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Library Edition 


the ADJACENT REGIONS. A Journal of Travels and Research es as by | Portrait. 6 vols. 8vo. 45s, 
EpwarD Ropinson and Ext Drawn up from the Original 


bia =. BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Cabinet Edition 


Plates. 10 vols. fep. 8vo. 30s. 
‘work by far the most full, complete, and satis ry anguage. 
This by the sensc,and condition yed throughout its inany does great BYRON P OETICAL WORKS. Pocket Edition. 
credit, and we trus is of happy omen, to the rising literature of America.” j 8 vols. 24mo. 20s. 
~ By the same Author. 


| us 
| PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the HOLY LAND, | POETICAL WORKS. Portrait and 


trations. Royal 8vo. 9s, 
with an Index. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MOORES LIFE of LORD BYRON. 


y of 1s. fi 
3834, littie ad been done towards a su: Land which could pretend to 
once scientific and historical. Together t 4 rode through the coun 


ites, laying down its wadies and watercourses, itg deserts ard mountains, his E of LORD BYRON. Portraits 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. MP, D am 
LIFE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE NINEVEH and BA BYLON 2 a Popular Narrative o 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. M.P., D.C.L. With Map and 148 Illustrations. Post 8vo. Tatum, 


d 
Now ready, with Portrait and many Illustrations, medium 8vo. 24s, of wil 


Now ready, 4 Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. their Settlements, Industries. By SaMUEL SMEs, Author of 


ted in Colours, ani 
THE TERRA-COTTA ARCHITECTURE of NORTH 


‘THE BEST MANUAL FOR THE BRITISH FORCES IN ABYSSINIA, Portrayed as‘ Examples for Imitation. From careful eal 


and FP. Lose. Edited by Lewis Gruner, A ret 
Te soutier taught all euch practioal expedients ts ont the their Decorations in Italy,” &c. 
losophy, as laid down r n’s usef little book........ Pant *,* Specimens of this beautiful Work may be seen at the a 
—— Outram on Army Management.” Parliamentary Return of May 24, also at the Rooms of the Arundel Society, 3 Got Beet ee 
159, 
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sik W. PAGE WOOD’S WORK. 


Now ready, post 8yo. 6s. 
CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, as declared by 


the Testimony of our Lord and of the Sree ond Apostles. By Vice- 
the Hon. Sir WM. PaGz Woop, F.R.S. 
this simple but most forcible testimony inspiration of the 


00: 


«We welcome We trust it be 

one coming eit to Young ‘men of of talent entering on the study |. 

i ually od able therefore pp: the high of so it and revereda |' 


juice” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW EDITION OF 
sIR RODERICK MURCHISON’S SILURIA. 


thoroughly rm with Coloured Map, Plates, 
oodcuts, 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LORD DE ROS’S TOWER OF LONDON. 


ready, Bitton, crown 8vo. with Additional Memoirs 
tow and 30 Illustrations, 12s. 


MEMORIALS of the TOWER of LONDON. By 
Lieut.-Gen. Lord DE Ros, Lieut.-Governor of the Tower. 


*#,* The Additional Memorials contain Protector Somerset—The Seven 
Bishops—Earl Ferrers— Ferrers—Lord Thanet, and may be had separately, 1s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
MR. SMILES’ INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


Now ready, New and revised Edition, post 8vo. with numerous Woodents, 6s. 


THE LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD, CIVIL 
ENGINEER; with an Introductory History of Roads and Travelling in 
England. By SAMUEL SMILES, ‘Author of “ elt Help.” 


The Former Volumes of this Popular Series are 


I. IRON-WORKERS and TOOL MAKERS. 
Il. JAMES BRINDLEY and the EARLY ENGI- 
NEERS. 


Ill, GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Next week, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 

LIFE OF FATHER LACORDAIRE. 
By DORA GREENWELL. 


Ir 
Ready, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 68. 6d. 


KARL’S LEGACY. 


By the Rey, J. WOODFALL EBSWORTH, M.A., Cambridge. 


Next week, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 9s. 


SALES ATTICI; 
Or, the Maxims, Witty and Wise, of Athenian Tragic Drama. 
COLLECTED, ARRANGED, AND PARAPHRASED, 


By D’ARCY WENTWORTH THOMPSON, 
Professor of Greek, Queen's College, Galway ; Author of “Day Dreams of a 
Schoolmaster,” &c. &¢. 


Iv 
Next weck, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


GODOWEAN: 
A Pastoral in Three Acts. 
By JAMES SALMON. 


Vv 
In the press, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


ORGANIZATION. 


By MARK PATTISON, B.D. 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 


>| UNDER the 


NEW AMERICA. 


SUGGESTIONS ON ACADEMICAL 


18 MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for Finsbury. By his Son, 
Tuomas H. DUNCOMBE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 
Among other Personages whose ae will be noni 6 in these 


tuart, Rothschild, U 
Counts D’Orsay, , Money, Batthyany, Wa Walewski 

, De ‘erguson, jamin Hill, 
Hobhouse, G. C. Lewis, W. Molesworth, R. Peel, J. Romilly ; Messrs. 0" 
Byng, W. ‘Cowper, F. O'Connor, E. Ellice, W. E. Gladstone, G. Grote, Joseph 
Hume, W. , Madden, Rice, Rose, Raikes, 
i. G. Ward, Wakley, Kossuth, Haydon, ‘Peake, ‘Arnold, Morton, Bunn, &e. 


PALMS, in and 


By W Drxon. 


Seventh Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with 


THROUGH SPAIN to the SAHARA. By 


1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. (Next week. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. 


Norton. *Second Edition, 
en nate fo 0 greet Gea) worth reading in these volumes, The incidents are powerfully and 


picturesque poly Times, 

“* Old sir Douglas’ fy Itis a book 
that will satisfy the expectations of Norton's and 
who, having been a witness of much that is raat 
sufferer of pBas that is most sad in Coen life, describes with equal candour and vidness 

things that she has seen and the sorrows that she has felt. 

“ A graceful and story. G beautiful character, admirably drawn.” 

“ The and consistently worked out, with an interest." — Post. 

Norton's ory work of that deals with the of life. ‘There is 
soul eloquent she writes.” —Examiner. 

GUILD COURT. Grorce MacDonatp, 


“Ww ‘Court Te many be ead wth pleasure and profit, 
and je full of the most intense human interest.”"—star. 
FAIR WOMEN. By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols. 
Of, Gite is fairly constructed and worked out; the style is natural and 

” A healthy and interesting story. Rise. Pemmestar’e skill in the delineation of character is most 
forcibly manifested. Winifred Eyre an are charming creations........ 

. Forrester has shown how 3 A it is for an educated and intelligent woman 

to write a healthy an nteresting story 


ny 
ough imated in tly setting in 
the most ew ak to the rails 


—Post. 
Forrester is a most graceful and pleasing writer. We warmly hor beck. 
The story is good, the moral excellent, the style and language all that tem -™ 


EDITH’S MARRIAGE. By Arnorp HEATH. 


A HERO'S WORK. By Mrs. Durrus Harpy. 
(Just ready. 


Now ready, 8vo. 15s. 


THE HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. 


Dr. T. H. Drea, Author of the “ History of With a Prefatory 

recent historians of Rome appears to have been to obliterate as 

omnia; annales, ficta hac 

every critic and historian who 

offered the = 


sald of its ane cient history. 

much as they cou! an 

esse dicam = such seems to have been the maxim of almost 

handled this since dave Niebuhr. work 

written on a direct! ¥ opposite pi The object of it is to preserve i to 

much as it may = le of ae ‘ancient history; and in this respect at least its may lay claim 
a large amount of critical 


tive no undertak: necessarily invol 
of the book is indeed little more than a translation of 


narrative the remarks appended it the auther hopes it will 
inten: only asa ; au 10) 
found that he important uthor's Preface. 


has not evaded the discussion 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


INTELLECTUAL 


Rearen, M.D., LL.D., Professor 


2 vols. Svo. 218. 


A HISTORY. of | the 


law as is bodily 
of Ge Bete nation. These ns it is the 
I ‘bel ieve, has hitherto 
_— history of Europe in 
civilization, or collected 
us to recognise clearly 
deficiency I have 


* Social ad ple 
The life of an indi 
special a of this book to 
labour of arranging the — + offered by the inte! 
with phy slologieal rinciples, so as to illustrate the 
the facts fu r branches of science with 
the conditions under which that — takes pines. “This 
refac 


endeavoured to the Author's P; 
om skill. narrative is accurate 
ahd tenacious. The 


sophy which it is in 
“One of the best attempts to treat aoeume history of man on a philosophical theory.” 


heartily admire and recommend the book. 


the work of inal mind, loemecuted with very pooesens 
wy reading. On the contrary, they are 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MR. ASHTON’S WORKS. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
PROLAPSUS, FISTULA, and HA'MORRHOIDS : their 
THE DISEASES, INJURIES, “and MALFORMATIONS of 


the RECTUM: with’ Remarks on Habitual Constipation Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 


The most 
work one we possess. om the the subject. It well deserves 
wor! one we possess On the subject....... 
met with.” Chir. Rev. 


LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


London Joan & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


| 
P, 1609, 
Repub? the Dukes of Beaufort, Brunswick, Buccleugh, Devonshire, Newcastle, 
, Richelieu; the Marquises Clanricarde, Conyngham, Donegall, Normanby, 
Townshend ; Lords Abinger, Alvanley, Belfast, Brougham, Chelmsford, Claren- 
ES, 
= 
Economia, 
atratiye IA: @ History of the Oldest Rocks in the | 
H. Lata, Isles and other Countries ; with a Sketch of the Origin and Distri- 
ation of Native Gold, the General Succession of Geological Formations and | 
Changes of the Earth's Surface. By Sir RopErick I. MURCHISON, F.R.S., “ Mr. Wingfield’s entertaining work contains a good deal of information concerning the 
* Director-General of the Geological Survey of the British Isles. colonial, and is 
ative of 
Lata, 
ed Scriptan, 
AND: 
Author of 
— 
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The Saturday Review. 


(November 93, 1867. 


Now ready, No. V. of “ Tinsleys’ Magazine.” 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


An Illustrated Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 


No. V., for DECEMBER, ready this day. 


ConTENTS: 1, The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. With 
an Illustration. Chap. 15.—-How I begin to find Iam Mistaken. Chap. 16.—Two 
Essays to begin Life. Chap. 17.—How I became Dr. Brady. Chap. 18.—Life in 
College. Chap. 19.—A Visitor and a Mystery—2. The Story of a >. br 
an Illustration—3. Jamrach’s—4, Making Up for It—5. Absence—6. 
Past—7. Aunt Anastatia in the Gallery—8, The Rock Ahead. By ‘Edmund Yates 
With an Illustration. Book I. Chap. 8.—The Linnet’s First Flight. Chap. 9 —“. 
ing—9%. The Furies—10, Ireland for the Irish. By an American Fenian--11. 
Hon. Alice Brand’s Correspondence. No. V.—12. tee Pans 
Fashions. With Coloured Plate and several Illustrations—14. Played Out. 


On the 6th of December will be published, price Is. 


STORM-BOUND. 


Being the Christmas Number of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, with several 


Illustrations. 


Contants: 
INTRODUCTION. By Epwuxp Yares. With an Illustration by P. Skelton. 
THE SOLICITOR’S STORY. By Sarrcey Brooks. 
THE QUEEN'S MESSENGER'’S STORY. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 
un Tulustration by Alfred Thompson. 
A STORY OF THE HILLS. By E. Lyxw Linton. 
THE OLD FRENCH WOMAN" 'S STORY. By the Author of“ Archie Lovell.” With an 
Illustration by A. W. Cooper. 


“see (DETRIMENTAL'S " STORY. With 2 Illustrations by E. C. Barnes and A. 


voper 
TUE STORY OF THE MAN IN A HURRY. By Gaonoe Avovusrus Sara. 


THE STORY _OF SALOME. By the Author of “ Barbara's Ilistory.” With an Illus- 
tration by P. Skelton and L. Huard. 


DRESSED TO DEATH. By Anpaew Hacuipay. 

‘THE STEWARDESS’S STORY. By Aunt Anastasia. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 
THE STORY OF THE YELLOW BANDANNA. By Cuances 

TUE MANAGER'S STORY. By J. Paronavz Simrson. With an Illustration by A. B. 


oughton, 
CONCLUSION, By Yarzs. 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. 


A New Volume of Literary and Artistic Contributions, by numerous 
Authors and Artists of eminence, will be published Next Week. 

AvuTHors: Thomas Archer, E. C. Barnes, Dion Boucicault, William Brough, 
Henry J. Byron, Mortimer Collins, Moncure Conway, Edward Draper, H 
Sutherland Edwards, George Manville Fenn, J. Hain Friswell, James Green- 
wood, George Grossmith, Andrew Halliday, E. P. Hingston, John Hollings- 
head, 5.3.8. Jacobsen, * The Journeyman Engineer,”’ Rev. W. Kirkus, Henry 
Ss. Leigh, Arthur Locker, Justin M'Carthy, Westland —— Charles Mili- 
ward, John Oxenford, J. R. Planché, German Reed, T. W . Robertson, George 


Augustus Sala, Wil liam’ Sawyer, Walter Thornbury, Godfrey Turner, Frank 
oung 


With 


Anrtists : F. Barnard, E. C. Barnes, Isaac Browne, William Brunton, George 
Cruikshank, Gustave Doré, E. Hull, the late William M‘Connell, C, Morgan, 
J. O'Connor, J. Palmer, — ‘Slader, Gordon Thompson, G. 8. Walters, Harrison 
Weir, D. J. White. 

ENGRAVERS: Dalziel Brothers. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBEEION. mi 
G. A. Saza, Author of “* My Diary in America,” &c. 1 vol. 
THE HISTORY of MONACO, By H. Pemserton. 4 rg 
(Ready this day. 
HOG- HUNTING in the EAST; and other Sports. With 


umerous Illustrations. By Captain J. T. Mawass, Author of * The Eastern Hunters.” 
8vo. (Now ready. 


THE WRE WREN of the CURRAGH. Reprinted from, th the “ Pall 


‘eady this day. 
BOUND te “PLEASE. RA H. Spicer, Author of “ A White 
Hand and a Black Thumb.” (Ready this day. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the Childhood and School- 
days of an“ Toteliignnt Astra. ”” By the Author of “Some Habits and Customs of the 
Working Classes.” (Just ready. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS. 


HIGH STAKES: the New Novel. By Miss 


ANSIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), Author of “Called to Account,” 
Denis Donne,” &c, [Next week. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: the New 


Novel by the Author of “‘ Cometh Up as a Flower.” 


THE TENANTS of MALORY: a Novel. 


Ly J. 8. Le Fanu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


ONLY TO BE MARRIED: a New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Frederick Rivers,” &c. 3 vols. ( Ready this day. 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS: a Tove, By the 
Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. Ready this day. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By ovens H. Ross, 
2 vols. (Ready this day. 
CHARLOTTE BURNEY: a Novel. By K. S. Macqvor, 
Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ By the Sea,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


A SEARCH fora SECRET: a New Novel. By G, A. Henry. 
: 3 vols. ( Ready this day. 
‘ NOTICE.—Next week will be published, in 1 vol. 6s. the Cheap Edition of 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES. By Mrs. J. H. Rippgx1, Author of 
“Too Much Alone,” “ George Geith,” &c. &c. 
Also, just published, uniform with the above, 
BLACK SHEEP. 6s. ARCHIE LOVELL. 6s. 
THE RACE for WEALTH. 6s. THE RICH HUSBAND. . 6. 
LIZZIE LORTON of GREYRIGG. 6s. ELSTER'S FOLLY. 6s. 
ST. MARTIN'S EVE. 68. ~ 
PHEMIE KELLER. 6s. 
SANS MERCI. 60. TOO MUCH ALONE. 68. 
MAXWELL DREWITT. 68. CITY and SUBURB. 6s, 
GEORGE GEITH. 6. TREVLYN HOLD. 66. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. 5s. 


MISS FORRESTER. 6s. 
MAURICE DERING. 6s, RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 6. 
SWORD and GOWN. 4s. 6d. 


BARREN HONOUR, 6s. 


THE ARGOSY., 
Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
On Wednesday next, the 27th inst., at all Booksellery 


Contsnts of DECEMBER PART: 

»  2—In the Wood. 

2. ALONE IN THE FOREST. 

3. TEN YEARS A NUN. By Hasna Sraerron, 

4. PAST SENSATIONAUTISTS. 

THE MILLER’S REVENGE. 

6. MY LOVE. 

7. THIS YEAR AT DIEYPE. With an Illustration. 

8. OUR LOG BOOK. 


Prive Sixpence, Monthly. 


SECOND EDITION OF “A LIFE’S SECRET.» 
Now ready at every Library in the Kingdom, 
A LIFE’S SECRET. By Mrs. Henry Woon, 
Author of “ East Lynne.” 2 vols. 
“If ‘A Life's Secret’ does not tend to eradicate the cowardice, folly, and slavish submision 


the 
to lazy agitators among the working men, all we can say is that it 
once well written, effective, an’ truthful. ustrased Times. it ought to do a0, for isis 


Now ready at every Library, 


LIFE’S MASQUERADE. 3 vols. 


“* Life's Masquerade’ isarattlingstory. It carries the reader along, 
surprised if it finds good many readers.""—Star. and 


We shall not be 
New Novel, at all Libraries, 
FOOLISH MARGARET. By Tuomas 


Author of “ Brought to Light.” 3 vols. 


Also, at every Library, 


PROVED in the FIRE: a Story of the 
Burning of Hamburg. By Luruiz, Author “Counting the 
Cost.” 3 vols. 

Just ready, 


STUNG to the QUICK: a North- -Country 


By Mrs. G. Livnaius Banks, Authoress of “ God's Providence House,” 
vo 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND, 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & C0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE COURT of MEXICO. By 


PauLA Von KoL.oniTz, late Lady in Waiting to H.M. the Empress Charlotte 
of Mexico, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s, a 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of 


NENT MEN. By Cyrus a Author of “ Past Celebrities,” “ Fifty 
Personal, 


Years’ Recollections, Literary and ” “Memoirs of Thomas Camp- 
&c. 3 vols. post Svo. 


“WR IN KLES ;” or, Hints to Sportsmen and 


Travellers upon Dress, Armament, and Camp Life. By H. A. 
“ The Old Shekarry,” "Author of “The Forest and the Field,” “ The Hunting 
Grounds of the Old World,” &c. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous ‘Tlustrations. 


MYNCHIN: a Novel. By an Unxyowy 


AvTHOR. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ TIas undoubted originality and ability.”"—A theneen 
ia deen hor has t told a somewhat repulaive story in 00st interesting manner. The book 
lecider clever.’ 
be read with caveat deal of interest." —St. James's Chronicle 
“ A siranger story could scarcely have been found for a novel than this."—Observer. 


SPRING TIME; or, Words in Season. A 


Book of Friendly Counsel for Girls. By SypNEy Cox. 1 vol. post 8v0. 
cloth, 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES of an ARCOT RUPEE. 
By Major CHarLes Krmsy, Retired List, Madras Army. 3 vols. post Svo. 

“ The portraits of Anglo-Indians are life-like, but not so interesting as the native: portraits.” 

“ We have much pipssure in recommending the ‘ Arcot Rupee’ to our a sure 

they will derive both instruction and interest from its perusal." a 


“ Abounds with narratives of military adventure."— Bell's Messe 
“ Major Kirby's book will be read with the deepest interest. i aporting Magazine. 


REGINALD VANE: a Tale of Barrack Life. 


By E. T. R., R.M. Lt. Infy. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: a Tale of the 


Nineteenth Century. By the Author of “Can She Keep the Secret?” &e. 


1 vol. post 8vo. , 10s, 6d ; 
THE ROMANCE of CLEAVESIDE: 


Novel. By Genrrupe Parsoys, Author of “ Ruth Baynard’s Story,” “ Mary 
Eaglestone’s Lover,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE CHURCH, the SACRAMENTS, and 


the MINISTRY, oe IP with Reference to the CONTROVERSIES of the 
mae. by the Rev. W. R. CLARK, M.A., Vicar of Taunton. 1 vol. crowa 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


the Countess 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. 
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forember 28, 1867.] The Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOKS. NEW _WORKS. 
CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


2 
LUCILE. By Owen Merepitx. Super-royal MEMOIRS of SIR PHILIP FRANCIS, 


K.C.B., with Correspondence and Journals. Commenced by the late JosEPH 
24 Mlustratious by Du Maurier, 15s, (Bondy. PARKES; completed and edited by HERMAN MERIVALE, 2 vols, 8vo. 
‘ac-similes, price 30s. 


fUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. By 
C. Auistant Director of Artillery Stadiée THE IRISH in AMERICA, By Joun Francis 


Pa Macuire, M.P. for Cork. 1 vol. post 8yo. {Nearly ready. 


STUDIES of a WANDERING OBSERVER. pycpyRES in TYROL, and Elsewhere, from 


sD, M.D. Crown 8yvo. Ina 
By W. W. IRELAS (he a Family Sketch-Book. By the Author of “A Voyage en 
‘ions, 


Small quarto, with numerous Ilustrat' 
WITH the FRENCH in MEXICO. By 
THE RISE and INFLUENCE of RATION- 


40 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d, 
ALISM ~ By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. Third Ejition, revised. 


2 vols, 8 
1 IAGARA :— 
RA:—and AFTER? RATIONALISM. Being No. IX. 


of Tracts for the Day, Essays on Theological Subjects, by ae Authors, 
| edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 8vo. 9d. 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. By Henry | 


New Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. This di 
| LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some 
aah , Account of various Cities and Men. By A.K.H.B, Author of * The 
DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. —— The Rev. Recreations of a Country Parson.” Post Svo. [Yearly ready. 

ALEXANDER DYCE’S EDITION of the WORKS ef SHAKESPEARE, 8 
(isda. BIBLE ANIMALS: an Account of the various 
Birds, Beasts, Fishes, and other Animals mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. 
NEW WORK ON ABYSSINIA. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. Copiou-ly illustrated with Original 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY THROUGH 


ABYSSINIA. By Henry Durron. Post 8vo. with 3 Maps, 10s. 6d. 
[Second Edition this day. 


are not the only attractions of the narratives It effords an LYRA GERMANICA, the CHRISTIAN 


These, nly tive. 

Abyedaia cad its people, taken the spot LIFE. ‘Translated by CaTuxaxe With nearly 200 Iustra- 
— og ’ Patt Mall Gazette. tions engraved on Wooa under the superintendence of J, Leighton, F.8.A. 
“A genuine book of Abyssinian travel could scarcely appear at a more fortunate moment Quarto, 21s. 

than the Reccocsees r. » is an honest and a simple traveller. He delivers a round 

tale Tt is only Justice t to say that his descriptions of are 

turday 


“SIX MONTHS in INDIA. By Mary Car- 


PENTER, Author of ** Last Days of Ram Mohun Roy,” &c. Post 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. [Nearly ready. 
ll 
NEW NOVELS. HISTORY FEARS, Sem ond 
nae Vol. V. completing the Work. (Nearly ready. 


SABINA: a Novel. By Lady Woop i. 12 


a fine old fellow, bluff, honest, courageous, very rough on the surface, and very tender at the ‘i ecessio: Cabinet tion. plete 
beart...... His real character becomes developed in the course of the novel very masterly from wet Some 
vay, bit by bit, and quite those delicate grada' ions which are among the post 8yo. price 


chet 13 
fr and to fal hig | LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 


suthonhip under nom de plume. * Rosew.rn wa sher first work; but thie 8 secund novel is 
great advance upon the first one. * Rosewarn’ was weil written, fuil of thought pe dade HISTORICAL ESSAYS. People’s Edition, complete in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
ork ; but it was wenting in art,and the story was too crowded...... thoress can now price 8s, 
afford to write with more ease and concentration; and in Sabina? she has produced a novel | 


i contrived 14 


manners, and rendered of remarkable interest by the artistic mode in whicn the action 


evolved. “The resuit is a tale which deverves to be read, and which wil! not only amuse the the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Cabinet Edition, complete in 8 vols 
mere novel-reader, but may also t tisty the criti E , . 
may in some important respects satisty Tics, No ber 11, post 8vo. price 48s, 

GARDENHURST: a Novel. By Anna C., CURIOSITIES of LON DON; with nearly 

“*Gardenhurst,’ as the tale is called, i 11 written, and has that force. corrected and enlarged. 8vo. wi ortrait, price 21s. rly in ember. 
the rage of he wearin f waiting. t r 

of ihe recovery ofhane tie fash | KEITH JOHN STON S DICTIONARY of 
very eloquent, al li ath—with # vicour and a tenderness that become | GEOGRAPHY, forming a complete General GAZETTEER of the WORLD. 
peti , ut, always enlist a reader's sympathy, and sometimes touch the heart profoundly. New Edition, revised to July, 1867. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


uetinet w rue feeling, whic’ reali hich 
hold out such evident promise of good fruit to come."— Times, Pert 


THE STATES of the RIVER PLATE, 


THE LORD of ALL: a Novel. 2 vols. 
“ For Love shall still be Lord of All.” " 


* This novel is lively and pleasant. and has no lack of character. We cannot offer the 


MR. W. FAIRBAIRN’S USEFUL INFOR- 
for ENGINEERS. Second Edition of the Skconp Srntes, revised 
MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
“ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 3 vols. (This day. 
| HEAT considered as 1 MODE of MOTION. 
UNDER TWO F LAGS: a Story of the Lute aaa heme 
Household and the Desert. By Ovipa. 3 vols, [Just ready. | 


20 
PIEBALD : a Novel. By R. F. Bore, |ORIGINAL DESIGNS for WOOD- 


CARVING ; with Practical Instructions in the Art. By A. PF. B. Quarto, 


(Next week, _ with Twenty Plates of Ilustrations, price 18s. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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The Reviews 


[November 23 1867, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


FOURTH THOUSAND OF 


SIR. SAMUEL WHITE BAKER’S NILE 


Leg th of ABYSSINIA and the SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAM- 
4 coh ie Demy 8vo. with Portraits, Maps, and numerous Illustrations, 
t, 21s, 


“ Tt solves finally riddle which hitherto has been extremely per lexing ; and 
to information respecting Eeyotian Abyssinia, and the different races 
It contains, moreover, some notable instances of English daring and oie 
po a kill ’ “jt abounds in animated tales of exploits dear to the heart of the British »; hacer] 
— and it will attract even the least studious reader, as the author tells a story wel: 
nature with uncommon power.” —7'iznes. 
©" {t would be difficult to imagine a more entertaining volume than the one before ay 


MR, HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


SILCOTE of SILCOTES. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth, 31s. 6d. (This day. 
“ *Silcote of Silcotes’ Possesses qualities that Sergey recall the strength and picturesque- 


ness of the first two books (* Ravenshoe’ and * amlyn"). Here and there its scenes 
are bright and warm with ur and generous ‘emotion.’ "—A thenceum. 


THE MAD FOLK of SHAKESPEARE: 
Essays. By JoHN CHARLES BucKNILL, M.D. Lond. Second 
m, revised, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. (This day. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE.—THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Witt1AM GrorGr CLARK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, aA Public Orator in the University of Cambridge; and WILLIAM 
Apis Wricut, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 9 vols. 8vo. 
price £4 14s, 6d. 

own ctition of oll ethese without which no Shakespeare Library can possibly be regarded 


ESSAYS on ART. By Francis Turner 
M.A. Mulready—Dyce—Holman Hunt—Herbert—Poetry, Prose, 
and Sensationalism in Art—Soulpture in England—The Albert Cross, &e. 

Extra fep. 8vo. 6s. 


LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-5. 
Durr Gorpon. Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
As fresh in interest as it is sweet in style.”"—A thenceum. 
“ The‘ after glow ’ of her Egyptian is radiant with the warmth and 


light of 
day: and something of the same fingers ber simple a is 
the credulous to G oroduee ne veritable things and persons in of the 


By Lady 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDER- 


LAND. By Lewis CarRroLt. New Edition, crown 8vo. with 42 Illustrations 
by Tenniel, cloth, 6s. 


THE WATER BABIES: a Fai 


aLand Baby. By the Rev. CHantes Krnosiey, M.A. 
8vo. with 2 Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., 6s. 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two Broruers. 


New Edition, fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title and Frontispiece, 6s. 


Tale for 


Edition, crown 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE GREAT CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK IS OUT. 


“VIVIEN” AND “GUINEVERE.” 
TENNYSON—DORE. 


Together: Proofs, 10 Guineas ; Photographs, 6 Guineas: Prints. 42s. 
Separately: Proofs, 5 Guineas; Photographs, 3 Guineas: Prints, 258. 


The Photographs, mounted on India or Large Paper for framing, plain. 7s. 6d.; 
beautifully coloured, each 12s. 6d.; Portfolio, 21s. 


The Original Drawings are on View at Messrs. MOXON'S Offices. 


LONDON : EDWARD MOXON & CO., DOVER STREET, W. 


This day is published, 1 handsome vol. crown Ato. 3s. 6d. 


THE TOWERS AND TEMPLES 
OF ANCIENT IRELAND: 


Their Origin and History discussed from a New Point of View. 
By MARCUS KEANE, M.R.I.A. 


Tilustrated with One Hundred and Eizhty-six Eneravings on Wood, from 
Photograpis and Original Drawings. 


DUBLIN: HODGES, SMITH, & CO., GRAFTON STREET. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


ENCYCLOPAIDIA BRITANNICA. 


21 vols, 4to. and Index, price £25 12s. 


NEW WORK BY SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWaR, 


} At all Libraries and Bookseller’, Second 2 wis, demy oo, sy 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


TALLEYRAND —MACKINTOSH—COBBETT~¢ 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.CB, 


“ During two-thirds of his life, Sir Henry Bulwer has been goin ing through 
training for the class of composition which has judiciously chosen, and the 


is especially d the we should — anti before wu 
sagacity, penetration, broad views of men and m from his career; 
ond perfect familiarity with the manner in which the of hi human actio, matin, 
into play by those who control or modify the current of events at momentous epochs, 
m in perernat communication with many og in the scenes he describes; his He 
richly stored with for ill heh ii comma i 
style—clear, copious, and free—is essentially a good style.” Review, nd his 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


On Monday next, crown 4to. 5s. 


A VERY SIMPLE STORY; 
Being a Chronicle of the Thoughts and Feelings of » (nig 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE MARCHIONESS OF QUEENSBERRY AND 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


MR, BENTLEY’S LIST FOR ae 


CRADLE LANDS: : Eg yria, and the 
Holy Land. By the Right Hon. Lady re OF tae Royal 80, 
with numerous I]lustrations, 21s. At the end of the month, 


THE LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 


CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. pas Fereuson, LL.D., and the 
Rev. A. Morton Brown, LL.D. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City ai 


Suburb. By Jounn Tips, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “Cen! 
Anecdote,” “Club Life of London,” &c. 2 ‘vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


ROUGHING IT IN CRETE. By J. E. 


Hivary Skrnver, Esq., Author of “ After the Storm,” &c. Post 8yo, 
[ At the end of the month, 


COMETH UP ‘AS A FLOWER: a Novel. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with an Illustration, 6s, 
Forming the New Volume of BeNTLEY’s FAvouriTe Nov«ts. 


[Now ready. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 
A STORMY LIFE. By Lady Georetana 
Futierton, Author, of “Too Strange not to be True,” “ Lady-Bird,” 


&c. 3 vols. 


“A very charming, highly idealized sketch of the career Of Mengaeet of Anton, 6 Queen of 
Henry VI. of England. Some ot the scenes are most admirably drawn. There towards 
the close of the story. in which Margaret is moved to declare her forgiveness of the wrongs 
done to her Ric ichard iit, d her other ,enemies, which is worth a hans 
A Stormy Life ’ is full of genuine, pure in’ 


LORD ULSWATER. By the Author vo 


“Lord Lynn’s Wife” and “ Lady Flavia. 
NEVER—FOR EVER. 3 vols. 
MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT. 3 vols. 


£500 REWARD. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Also, just ready, 
THE WORLD BEFORE THEM. By Mrs. 


MooptE, Author of “ Roughing it in the Bush.” 3 vols. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


This day is published, 5s. 


ESSAYS ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


By HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D. 
Dean of Ely. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO, LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


KITTO’S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE, £4 4s. 


~ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
This Manual embraces the Treatment of every of Deformity, Deficiency, and Debilit? 
to which the Human Body is subject. 


J. CHURCHILL & SONS; OR THE AUTHOR, 56 WIMPOLE oTREET, Lome 
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Saturday Review. 


ter 98,1867.) 


fF TALES, ILLUSTRATED BY THE LATE 
‘yw. BENNETT AND RICHARD DOYLE. 
t - —€—[—<—~ 
This day, square 16mo. toned paper, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHRONICLES OF 
THREE SISTERS, AND THE 
ENCHANTED DOLL. 


By MARK LEMON. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO. | BOUVERTE STREET, E.C. 


MR. MARK LEMON’S NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


GOLDEN FETTERS. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


COMPLETION OF MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS’ 
NEW NOVEL. 


Early in December, 2 vols. demy, with 16 Illustrations by G. Du Maurier, 


SOONER OR LATER. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


LONDON; BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


STANFORD’S ATLASES, 


Sdected from the Maps designed and arranged under the Superintendence | 
of the Soctety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 


With the latest Discoveries and Improvements. 


New Edition, 


CYCLOPADIAN ATLAS. 


Containing 39 Coloured Maps, with Index, strongly half-bound, 21s. 


4,* This forms a Companion Atlas to the “ National,” “English,” and other 
Cyclopedias, and was recommended by the Publishers of “‘ The English Cyclopadia,” 
on the completion of the Geographical Division of that Work. 


New Edition, with a Thumb or Ledger Index, to facilitate the reference to Maps, 


FAMILY ATLAS. 


A Selection of 80 Maps, including the Geological Map of England and Wales, by Sir 
RODERICK I. MURCHISON, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c.; the Star Maps, by Sir JOHN 
LUBBOCK, Bart. ; Plans of London and Paris, ona large scale ; recent Discoveries 
in all parts of the ‘World ; and an Index. Half-bound in morocco, £3 3s. 


150 Maps, beautifully Coloured, eq 

‘USEFUL KNOWLEDGE | 

SOCIETY'S ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing all the modern Maps in the Series ; Geological and Physical Maps of | 
— and Wales; India, North America, &c., very fully represented ; Six on 
the Stars, &c. Elegantly half-bound, with Index, £5 5s 


OOMPLETE ATLAS OF ANOTENT 
AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 230 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, including Plans of celebrated | 

Cities, and Alphabetical Indexes to both Modern and Classical Maps,—constructed 

and engraved on Steel, in the best manner, by eminent Geographers, with the New 

Discoveries and other Improvements to the latest date. 1 vol. strongly bound in 

pa ne Sg the Maps Coloured, £9 10s. ; or bound in 2 vols, half morocco, £10 ; 
the Plans of Cities, 178 Maps, £7 7s. 


*.* In addition to the Atlases contained in this List, ee Stock of EDWARD 
STANFORD includes almost every Atlas or Map of repute published in England, 
{ot Celontes, , and on the Continent.—Catalogues gratis on application, or per pos. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


With 5 Maps, 64.; per post, 7d. 


STANFORD’S CATALOGUE 


br the Maps, Plans, and other Publications of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain 
, including also the Plans, Diagrams, and Photographs of the Ordnance 

can of Jerusalem, and the Topographical and Statistical Department of the War 
Pate whole under the Superintendence of Colonel Sir HENRY JAMES, R.E., 
» and sold by 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Shortly be published, 


LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL OF 


LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
Tours and Yachting Excursions, from 1842 to 1861. 
Edited by ARTHUR HELPS, 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


VANITY FAIR, 


With 20 Steel Engravings and 62 Woodcuts, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d., will be published 
on the 30th instant, completing the Work in 2 vols. 15s. 


Nearly ready, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. Svo. 12s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847-53. 


Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. limp cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE DIVINE TEACHER: 


Being the Recorded Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ during 
His Ministry on Barth. 


ConTEnts: Preface—Birth, Early Life, and Preparation for His Ministry—His 
Active Ministry—The Miracles—The Parables—Close of His Ministry, and Death— 
Resurrection and Ascension—Index. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC 


GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


By J. R. MORELL, 
Formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo. with 62 Illustrations by Walter Crane, 
engraved by W. J. Linton, and a New Map of the Forest and 
Geological Sections, 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW FOREST: 
Its History and Scenery. 
By JOHN R. WISE. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
Nearly ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “Mr, Wynyard’s Ward,” &c. 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 5 Illustrations, 6s. 


ARMADALE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 8.W, 
AGENT BY APPOINTMENT. 


‘SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL, 
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FREDERICK WARNE 


& PUBLISHERS, 


Gratis, or post free on receipt of Stamp, a General Catalogue of all their Publications complete to Christmas 1867, 


WARNE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 1867, 
Imperial 8vo. Picture Cover, 1s.; postage, 8d. 


GOLD, SILVER, LEAD: 


A COLLECTION OF 


ORIGINAL STORIES. 


Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS BY CORBOULD AND PHIZ. 
An Illuminated Almanack by Kronheim, 
FAC-SIMILE AUTOGRAPHS OF ALL THE CONTRIBUTORS, 
AND 200 OTHER LARGE PICTURES, OR SERIO-COMIC SKETCHES, BY WELL-KNOWN ARrtsrs, 


ConrTeENTs : 


STORY-TELLING, PAST AND PRESENT. By Mrs. VALEntovE. 

THE MOUTH OF THE LEAMY. By the Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” 
THE ICE QUEEN. By Emity Nonnen. 

POOR MR. BAXTER. By Dutron Cook. 

SEEKING YOUR FORTUNE. By Henry Kivesrery. 

TITE RIVAL STUDENTS. By Gopparp. 

CHRISTMAS IN NORWAY. By Dora Hoskins. 

THE STORY OF A RESCUE. By C. A. CoLimys. 

THE WATER. By J. E. CARPENTER. 

THE BROKEN-HEARTED CLUB. By Coyne. 

ACHILLE. By FREDERICK W. RoBrNson. 

THE SEA PEARL. 

THE END OF THE son. | ¥- Bacoenr.; 

DR. WRIGH' N’S ENEMY. By EDEN. 

THE WRECE THE GOOD SHIP “HUMBUG. By Frepenice GALE. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE DESERT. By M. B. Epwanns, 
MARRIED AT SEA. By Haron Hume. 
LARS PORSENA, OR THE SIEGE OF ROME. 
RUBEN. FIDELITY. By Mrs. Oonry, 
THE DIAMOND MERCHANT. 
BLUE DEVILS, &. By Wauren THonspony, 
A DISTRACTED HUSSAR. By R. Sr. Jonw Conner, 
LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. By J. E. Avuwer. 
CHRISTMAS REVERIES. By Wi1sam SAWYER. 
CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. By Rev. F. Annow. 
OUR CHRISTMAS CASKET. By the Eprror, &c. 
YE CHRONICLE OF YE YEARE 1867. By Wray 
THE TIMID YOUNG MAN AND YE MODERN BELLE at a 
EVENING PARTY. By Wa. Broxton. 


STEPPING WESTWARD. By A. R. &c. &c, 


Of 40,000 issued, 33,000 are sold. There will be no Reprint of it in its Entirety. 


THE CHANDOS POETS._-NEW VOLUMES. 


cloth gilt, new style gilt edges. each 7s. 6d ‘ 


2. THE LEGENDARY BALLADS of | 


ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. Edited and Compiled by Joun 8. Zz 
With Original Full 


Editor of the crown Edition of “ Burns’s Poems.” 
Illustrations, and a Steel Portrait of Bishop Percy. 

This Volume has carefully-collated revisions of the different Ballads, with 
Introductory Note, giving an Account of the circumstances (when such are 
known) which gave rise to the Ballad, and the source, recitative or otherwise, 
from which it was originally obtained. The Original Text is unmutilated, 
and in only some of the earlier ballads has any attempt been made to 
modernize the Text ; in these only the Spetling has been altered. <A copious 
Glossary explains all obsolete phrases. 


3. THE POETICAL WORKS of SIR 


WALTER SCOTT. With numerous Notes, Original Illustrations, and Steel | 
Portrait. | 


Uniform in every respect, the Third Edition of 


1. THE CHANDOS LONGFELLOW. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


om has Lonzfellew’s Poems come before us in a more elegant a chaps. nor been presented 
with more richly-deserved honours. As the first The Chandos Poets,’ we herald 


Handsomely got up, and worthy the name ofa as the Chandos 


well as recent poe Manchester 

“Tn every respect rt this testefully got-up is deserving of praise. All admirers of Long- 
fellow should possess the * Chandos Edition.’ "—Stand 

*** The Chandos Poets,’ which commences with Longfellow’ 's Poems, is in a form by! does 
the publisherein infipite credit. Seldom have we seen a book got up handsomer or in better 
taste.” or, Jews, 

“A rich and charming production.” — Public Opinion. 

“ The value of the Chandos Longfellow is its completeness. Former Christmases have given 
Lonefellows, this, the Chandus, we must pronounce to be the standard 


day Revie 
admirable, and and the edition a com one, most luced.” 
The plates are plete one, prod 


PIII 


CARPENTER’S POPULAR READINGS. 


New Volumes. A New Edition of the Fourth and Fifth Volumes, completing 
the entire Work, with perfect Pagination and Full Contents. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, new style, each 4s, 
In Volume Five is a complete Index to the Five Volumes, any of which are 
sold separately. 
Ne Editions, same price, size, and style, are ready of Volumes One, Two, 
* and Three. 


CARPENTER’S PENNY READINGS in 
PROSE and VERSE. 
NOTICE.—Any of the Ten Volumes, price One Shilling each, cloth, boards, 
containing a complete course of English Literature, are to be obtained, 


“* One of the Best Books of Recreation we have seen.” —GUARDIAN. 


THE HOME BOOK of PLEASURE and 


INSTRUCTION: an Original Work, with 250 Choice Illustrations, 
by Mrs. R. VALENTINE, Editor of “ The Girl’s Own Book,” “ Aunt oe 
Picture Books,” &c. With Original See by the — =< Wore 
Heir of Redclyffe,” Miss Dyson, _ Osilvy, M 
This Volume aims to bea Standard Book for Play. Work, Art, Duty— 
Games for Play Hours, Work for Leisure in the Home Circle, Art for the 
Cultivation of Taste, and Duty to ensure mar ed 
‘The A thenceum remarks oe This is a handsome Girl's Own Book, in substance, 
style, and finish—excellent. A capital book for any mod girl to have.” peas 


STANDARD WORKS.—NEW EDITIONS. 


/CHARLES KNIGHT’S HALF HOURS with 


the BEST AUTHORS. The People’s Edition. With the 
revised to 1866, and the Complete Work paged throughout. 2 vols. demy 8v0. 
cloth, new style, -— cloth gilt and gilt edges, 12s.; half calf extra, 16s, 


Also, 
A HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION OF 


HALF HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS. 


Entirely Remodelled by its Original Editor, Cuartes Kyicut. With New 
Additions from Modern Authors, and 28 Stée! Purtrate 4 vols, crown 870, 
cloth, 21s. ; half calf, 31s. 6d. 


NUTTALL’S (DR.) STANDARD DIC: 


TIONARY. The Twentieth h Thowsend of a beautiful Piece of Typography, 
with distinct lanations of more than 80,000 Words form, 
now issued. Cloth, 5s.; half calf, 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW FINE ART GIFT BOOK FOR 1908. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS from GOLDEN : 


FOUNTAINS. A Companion Volume to “The Spirit of Praise.” Printed 
in Tints and Gold Borders, with 52 Headings and other large I! ustrations by 
eminent Artists. Every page is also decorated with Ornamental Letters, 
and the entire work printed in a beautiful Bepia tins by the Brothers Deis 
Post 4to. cloth, new style, 21s. ; morocco gilt or antique, 35s. 


WARNE’S CATALOGUE of NEW CHOICE 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS, Juvenile Publications, Books of Reference, and 
Useful Books, issued in a good style, at popular prices, can be had st any 
Bookseller’s gratis on application. 


LONDON: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, Ww.c. 
NEW YORK: ne WELFORD, & CO. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE; No. 5 Square, in the Parks of ®t, Bede, inthe City ot London ; and Published by DAVID 30NBS 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, November 23, 1867. 
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